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Rerort oN AN ETHNOLOGICAL RECONNAISSANCE OF SPAIN! 
By GEORGE M. FOSTER 
I 


EGINNING about the year 1500, and for a period of over three centuries, 

Spanish culture was forcibly exported and brought into contact, in a 
planned and guided manner, with a variety of very different cultures, particu 
larly American Indian and Philippine. The complete, thorough, and internally 
consistent philosophy of Spanish conquest and rule marks it off as quite a 
different thing from colonizing activities of other European countries of the 
same period. This philosophy was instrumental in producing a carefully con- 
ceived and meticulously planned colonial policy which had as its goal the 
extension of Spanish culture and culture values to all parts of the world 
where it was physically possible. 

One result of the Spanish venture has been a fortuitous combination of 
circumstances which offers unequalled opportunities for the student of culture 
processes. In a sense, Spain and the areas she dominated, in their historical, 
geographical, and cultural aspects, afford a near-laboratory setup for certain 
types of social science research. To a degree rarely characteristic of the raw 
materials of the social sciences, significant factors are relatively constant. 
The effect of these constant factors can be observed over a long period of time 
under varied cultural and geographical conditions, and the end results ana- 
lyzed. The constant factors are, of course, the component parts of Spanish 
culture. The aspects of Spanish culture that were to be exported, how, and to 
what end, were carefully outlined and described by crown officials, and the 
working plan was modified from time to time in the light of changing condi- 

1 The field work which serves as background for this discussion was carried out during 
the periods March-April, 1949, and September 1949-September 1950. This work was in large 
measure made possible by generous grants from the Viking Fund, Inc., and the John Simon Gug 
genheim Memorial Foundation. I am also indebted to the Smithsonian Institution for permission 
to absent myself for so long from my regular work. 

It is a pleasant duty to acknowledge the high degree of aid and co-operation received from 
official Spanish circles. Particularly to be mentioned are Dr. Pablo Merry del Val, Cultural Rela 
tions Consul of the Spanish Embassy in Washington, who introduced me to individuals and 
institutions in Spain with corollary interests, and Dr. José Maria Albareda, Secretary of the Con 


sejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas in Madrid. 
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tions and new knowledge concerning the conquered areas. In general the same 
forces were at work on a cultural spectrum ranging from the simplest hunting- 
fishing-gathering societies to highly developed indigenous civilizations. And 
there was not just one of each type, but many—hundreds in all and hence, 
hundreds of contact situations to be studied—so that statistical verification 
of qualitative hypotheses becomes possible. 

Moreover, there has never been until modern times a comparable case in 
which such complete documentary records were kept of all aspects of a gigantic 
undertaking. These include detailed data on each individual who applied for 
license to go overseas, descriptive data on the geography, natural resources, 
and cultures of conquered areas, laws and orders which guided administration, 
records of litigation—in short, an unparalleled mine of historical information. 
Hence, modern observations can be related to a time-space continuum of 500 
or more years, and origins and continuities explained. 

Today, though there are many common themes throughout Hispanic- 
American countries and the Philippines, the cultures are by no means identical. 
In each case there has been a differential acceptance of Spanish culture. This 
is explained, first in terms of the form and condition of each recipient culture, 
and second in the precise local circumstances of Spanish contact. The nature 
of continuing contact under Spanish domination, and subsequent contacts 
following independence with other countries, are also important. 

By knowing the historical and modern characteristics of the cultures 
concerned, the nature of Spanish culture at different periods, and the mecha- 
nisms of its extension overseas, valuable insights into culture dynamics can 
be obtained. It should be possible to determine, with a high degree of prob- 
ability, why certain common elements of Spanish culture were accepted by 
one group, rejected by a second, and profoundly modified by a third. And 
it should be possible to determine common patterns of secondary reactions 
in aspects of culture not directly connected with the primary change. 

These qualitative observations and quantitative analyses should eventually 
make possible delimitation in the areas studied of recurrent cross-cultural 
regularities characteristic of certain aspects of culture dynamics. Cause- 
and-effect relationships should become apparent which, because of their pre- 
dictive value in wide geographical areas, would be of immediate practical value. 
On the level of a general science of culture, significant leads toward the formu- 
lation of cultural generalizations of wide validity may ultimately emerge. 


II 


In recent years increasing recognition has been given by anthropologists to 
the importance of wider perspective in Hispanic American studies. Nearly 
every field worker who has made community studies in this area has com- 
mented upon the need of better data from the Iberian Peninsula to give sharper 
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focus to research results. This has been equally true for analyses of Indian 
and non-Indian cultures alike, for there are few Indian groups without strong 
Spanish influences manifest in their ways of life, and few non-Indian societies 
which have not been profoundly affected by indigenous Anierican culture. As 
a result of decades of traditional ethnographical research, the Indian compo- 
nents of both culture types have come to be fairly well known. A good many 
accurate guesses have been made about Spanish elements, but precise com- 
parable data for the most part are lacking. 

Folklore was the first aspect of culture to receive general attention within 
this conceptual framework. Boas emphasized the importance of the Spanish 
elements in Spanish-American folklore in 1912.2 Subsequently, in 1920, 
Espinosa carried out his Spanish research which led to the publication of the 
largest single collection of Spanish folk tales.* Corresponding interest in general 
ethnography did not develop until later. Redfield touched upon the problem 
in Tepoztlan, though this was rather incidental to his main theoretical problem 
of the concept of folk culture. To the late Elsie Clews Parsons goes credit for 
most sharply pointing up the problems involved in the study of Hispanic 
American Indian culture, as influenced by more than 400 years of Spanish 
culture centact. Though she personally worked only on one side of the problem, 
i.e., New World Indian cultures, she was fully cognizant of the need to study 
Spain and was, in fact, instrumental in sending Ruth Bunzel to that country 
in 1935.4 The success of the Herskovits studies of Negro African culture as a 
background for interpreting American Negro culture also has stimulated 
interest in applying the same technique to Spanish-Hispanic American 
problems. 

Unfortunately, by the time investigations in Latin America had advanced 
to the point where the necessity of Old World research on a broad scale was 
apparent, it was no longer possible, because of the Spanish Civil War (1936 
39) and the subsequent World War. Were it not for these events, Iberian 
studies would be well along, instead of barely beginning. 

The research here to be described was planned and undertaken within the 
conceptual framework outlined in the introductory section of this paper. 
That is, the sorting out of Spanish and Indian traits, and the documenting 
of changes that took place both in Spain and Hispanic America as the result 
of culture contact, are regarded as merely preliminary methodological steps. 
The more fundamental problems are those whose answers may explain why 
the changes that took place actually did take place, how they took place, 
and why other hypothetical changes failed to materialize. The ultimate goal 


2 Boas, 1912. 


Espinosa, 1923-24. This research was sponsored by the American Folk-Lore Society 
‘ Parsons, 1927, 1930, 1936 
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of anthropological research in Spain is to tap a wider area—which should be 
extended to the Philippines and other areas once subject to Spain—whose 
peculiar historical and cultural qualities, properly exploited, should give us 
illuminating insight into the nature of culture process. 

The original plan had been to make a community study in Spain compar- 
able to those existing for Latin America. But preliminary survey work in the 
spring of 1949 raised doubts as to the wisdom of this as a first step in the study 
of Spanish ethnography by an Americanist. For Spain is characterized by 
tremendous cultural variety, which equals that of the most diversified Latin 
American country. A detailed study of a single community, assuming one could 
pick blindly and hit upon a significant village, useful as it would be, would 
leave unanswered more questions about Spain than it would answer. For 
conquerers and colonists came, not only from Andalucia and Extremadura, 
but from a wide belt extending from the Basque provinces in the north through 
both Castiles, Extremadura, and Western Andalucia.® And, contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, it is uncertain that either Andalucia or Extremadura is more 
typical of Hispanic American cultures than many other parts of Spain. 
Consequently, a general survey of Spanish ethnography, based both on pub- 
lished sources (which proved to be abundant) and on field trips to selected 
areas, seemed to be indicated.’ Work of this type in such a large area is obvi- 
ously extensive rather than intensive, and the impressions and data which 
follow accordingiy are subject to possible error and reinterpretation. Con- 
stantly, Spain was looked at through the eyes of an Americanist, searching 
for similarities and differences with the New World, and asking the questions 
“why” and “how” and, often, “‘why not?” 


II 
The traveler’s first impression upon arriving in Spain, and it remains 
until the last, is that the country is somehow much less like Latin America 
than he had expected. It is difficult to put one’s finger on the essence of this 
difference: it characterizes both the personality, individual and collective, of 


5 For discussion of this point see Foster, 1949. 

® T was fortunate in enjoying the continual association and co-operation in both library and 
field research of Dr. Julio Caro Baroja, Director of the Museo del Pueblo Espafiol, in Madrid. 
Approximately half of the available time was spent in library research in Madrid, and the remain- 
der in a number of trips to those areas which, on the basis of reading, and Dr. Caro Baroja’s inti- 
mate knowleage of Spain, promised to be most rewarding. During field periods more than 15,000 
miles were covered by car. Provinces in which significant observations were made are: Pontevedra, 
Corufia, Lugo, Asturias, Santander, Guipizcoa, Burgos, Soria, Valladolid, Salamanca, Avila, 
Segovia, Madrid, Guadalajara, Cuenca, Toledo, Ciudad Real, Mallorca and Ibiza, Valencia, 
Alicante, Murcia, Almeria, Granada, Mdlaga, Cadiz, Jaén, Cérdoba, Sevilla, Huelva, Badajéz, 
and Cfceres. As can be seen, the largest gap is that of Catalufia. It is also a source of regret to me 
that the highly interesting area of Orense-Zamora-Leén-Palencia could not be visited. 
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the Spaniard, and the appearance of the landscape and man’s work. Perhaps 
personal experiences will illustrate. The traveler draws up to a small village, 
leaves his car, and walks a block to the widening of the main street that 
passes for a plaza. People are coming and going about their work, are greeted 
in friendly fashion, and reply with courtesy. A man in a dark suit stands on a 
corner, eyeing the stranger with interest. He turns out to be the village doctor, 
who insists that the visitor accompany him to the casino for a cup of coffee 
and an hour of animated conversation, meanwhile urging a longer stay in 
his town. Or it may be the local tavern keeper, proud of his vino de cosecha 
(new wine) which he insists is the finest in all Spain, and which must be 
sampled—but with caution—as well as ripe olives and fresh almonds from 
his patio. 

The foreigner finds that the Spaniard is genuinely a most courteous and 
friendly individual. Time after time one protests with friends, in small villages, 
that hospitality incurs a reciprocal obligation. But the answer is always the 
same: “It is my duty as a Spaniard,” and indeed each Spaniard feels that it is 
his duty, and his pleasure, to be sure that the foreigner leaves with a happy 
memory of himself and of his country. This is a feeling entirely apart from 
politics or propaganda; it is the feeling that the caballero naturally can act 
in no other fashion. The Spaniard has full confidence in himself and in his 
culture, and in his ability to take care of himself; accordingly, he has no fear 
or suspicion in meeting an outsider—would, in fact, laugh at the very idea. 

Though a foreigner comes to enjoy fine friendships in Latin America, the 
initial overtures usually are marked with far more reserve and, frequently, 
in small villages, with undisguised suspicion. Certainly, the influence of Indian 
factors has made for a rather different Latin American personality type.’ 

As the traveler journeys from one part of Spain to another he is struck 
with the great differences in the physical characteristics of the landscape and 
man’s adaptation to it: the tremendous sweep of the barren Castilian plains, 
and the earth-colored camouflaged villages; the blindingly-white, tightly- 
packed towns of Andalucia; the enormous extensions of olive orchards in 
Cérdoba; the even rows of green spots, vines against brown earth, from a 
distance suggestive of Mexican maguey plantings, in most parts of the country; 
the fishing villages of Galicia; the alpine valleys and lush greenness of northern 
Spain; the walled towns of Old and New Castile. One feels that the Spanish 
environment is somehow harsher than that of the New World, more exacting 
in its demands on those who seek to wrest a living from it. Houses stand wall- 


7 Because of the complex factors in both areas, I am to a large extent leaving out of consider 
ation the peoples of cities. The impressions contained in this article are based primarily upon 
experiences in rural areas in both Latin America and Spain. Naturally, much of what is said 
holds good for cities as well, but this is incidental and secondary; also, the general characteristics 
of large cities in all parts of the world often override purely national or local characteristics. 
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to-wall and back-to-back, tightly pressed into the smallest possible area, as 
if physical proximity somehow gives them the necessary strength to stand 
against the incessant winds, the heat, and the cold. Their solid stone construc- 
tion lasts for centuries, but windows are only rarely graced with flowers, and 
patio shrubs and trees are the exception. Apart from northern Spain, and with 
certain other exceptions, the average Spanish village is forbidding and un- 
attractive in its physical characteristics, and but little suggestive of Latin 
America. It is only in passing along the coast of Cadiz, where low, thatched 
huts hide behind nopal cactus plants in patches of land separated by maguey 
plantings, where flowers bloom in profusion, where squash lie in the sun on 
the cornices of flat-roofed one-story buildings of nondescript architecture, 
that one feels the similarity to Latin America. And here, much of the similarity 
is due to “lend-lease” from the daughter countries. 

This overpowering feeling of unexpected difference between Spain and 
Hispanic America, when looked at analytically, is both surprising and not 
surprising. It is not surprising, in that North American culture certainly has 
differentiated as much or more from parent British culture, and in a consider- 
ably shorter space of time. But it is also surprising for other reasons: England 
never attempted to recreate a new empire in her own form, in the way that 
Spain did; there was much less conscious effort to guide and implant. More- 
over, Spain and Hispanic America, outside the mainstreams of mercantilism 
and the industrial revolution, have developed less rapidly than England or the 
United States, with less resultant opportunity for divergence. The Spain of 
today, for all its differences, is closer to that of Carlos V than the England of 
today is to that of Henry VIII. This similarity is manifest in language, in the 
economic life of a majority of the people, in the concept of Church and State, 
and in the feeling for past glories. 

When viewed in this perspective, the enormous strength of early passive 
Indian and emergent Mestizo cultures is more apparent than when they are 
studied at close range. Some of those who have worked among the Tarascans 
of Michoacan have at times felt that this “Indian” culture is more nearly 
16th-century Spanish than anything else. Seen from Spain, one is more aware 
of the persistence of the native indigenous ways, and of the readaptation of 
foreign elements within a fabric which maintains native feel and personality. 
Even in non-Indian areas of Mexico, for all the influence of Spain and the 
modern world, one is impressed with how thoroughly Native American cul- 
ture has left its imprint. The impression is somewhat akin to what history 
teaches about China; overrun countless times by outsiders, accepting and 
absorbing what it wished, but in the end dominating the invader and making 
him Chinese. The parallel should, however, not be taken too literally. In spite 
of large Indian population segments in the New World, and of large areas of 
Indian influence in non-Indian culture, contemporary Hispanic American 
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culture cannot be described as Indian any more than it can be described as 
Spanish. It is a new, distinctive culture, with roots deep in two separate 
historical traditions, but with a unique and valid ethos of its own. 

When one focuses his attention more sharply on categories of culture, and 
on individual elements, a number of problems and questions arise. When work- 
ing in Latin America the ethnologist continually asks himself, “‘Does this exist 
in Spain?” or if it is a trait of obvious Spanish origin, “What is the precise 
form of this in Spain?’”? When confronted with the bewildering variety of 
Spanish cultural manifestations, the shoe is on the other foot. Is San Blas 
celebrated in Latin America? Jueves de Comadres? Santa Agueda? Is the 
Castilian plow (arado de lanza) to be found? Harvesting and shearing songs? 
Las dddivas in the marriage ceremony? One is impressed with the fact that, in 
spite of quantitatively large amounts of Latin American field work, how very 
little synthetic work has been done, how few are the attempts to pull Latin 
America together into a coherent whole.® 

IV 

Among the culture elements whose presence or absence impress one are 
both material and non-material traits. The apparently planless form of most 
Spanish cities and villages continues to amaze an ethnologist familiar with the 
New World. Actually, many of the old Spanish cities were built in accordance 
with very definite plans, but plans which are entirely different from the grid 
pattern.’ This latter form becomes apparent only in a few post-conquest 
settlements: Puerto Real, Cadiz, founded by the Catholic Kings in the 16th 
century; La Carolina, Jaén, and other smaller ‘New Colonies” of German 
settlers, founded in the reign of Carlos III during the latter half of the 18th 
century; and Nuevo Baztan, Guadalajara, established by a Basque nobleman 
from Baztan, also during the same period. Plans of these settlements are not 
identical to the common New World patterns, but the contrast with older 
Spanish towns is striking. The smallest Spanish villages more often than not 
have no plaza at all; larger towns may have several, but usually they are less 
well defined, and less imposing than those in Latin America. Consequently, 
the feeling of a central focal point for town life, with social and economic 
concomitants, is less well marked. A central plaza is most typical of Old 
Castile, and perhaps Extremadura follows. Plaza towns in Andalucia are 
rare. 

’ The Viking Fund Seminar on Middle American Ethnology, held in conjunction with the 
International Congress of Americanists meetings in September, 1949, was an important step in 
the right direction, and similar efforts should be continued, 

® The grid pattern was common in Roman times, as can be seen at Itdlica, Numancia, and 
other archeological sites. It appears to have had little or no affect on post-Roman city construc 
tion. 
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A dual barrio system in Latin American towns is sometimes looked upon 
as a possible survival of an indigenous moiety pattern. It is therefore interest- 
ing to find many Spanish towns divided into a barrio de arriba and a barrio 
de abajo, the precise expressions so commonly found in Latin America. 

In all parts of Spain stone is the preferred building material, even for the 
simplest houses. Adobe, while not rare, is of secondary utility, a substitute 
when stone is not available. Adobe bricks are smaller than those common 
in Latin America; more often, such construction is /apia/, rammed earth in 
large wooden frames which are constructed in situ. Tile roofs are most com- 
mon, but much slate is also used. Flat roofs are clearly a Moorish legacy, 
and for the most part are restricted to parts of the Mediterranean coast. 
Buildings of two and three stories ‘are common even in small villages. 

Agricultural tools are simple, but more varied than in Latin America. 
Primitive plows of widest distribution are of two main types, the Castilian 
arado de lanza in which the share is a lance-shaped bar running the entire 
length of the plow head, and the Mediterranean arado con reja enchufada, in 
which the share is an iron plate curved to cover the tip of the head,!® the 
latter form appears to be the only one known in Latin America. In northern 
Spain more complex types appear, including wheeled varieties. Threshing is 
done with one of two implements, both commonly used before the conquest: 
the ¢frillo de tabla, a sledge-like board two meters long, encrusted with flint 
flakes on the underside, and the (rillo andaliz, a type of cart with numerous 
toothed iron wheels. In both cases the thresher is pulled around the floor over 
the grain to loosen the kernels, after which simple winnowing is done. Wheeled 
vehicles are more numerous in Spain, and far more varied in size and form 
than their American counterparts. The solid wooden wheel of the squeaking 
carro chirrién remains in the Basque country, and lighter modifications are 
found in Asturias and Galicia. But the more efficient spoked wheel is driving 
the simpler types out. In much of Spain mules have replaced oxen as the main 
draft animals; the wisdom of this move—or its lack—supplied grist for the 
mills of Spanish political economists for a century or more. 

Northern Spain is characterized by minifundio, or dividing of agricultural 
land in tiny, uneconomical plots. At times this leads to an extended family 
unit, typified by the Galician compania, which co-operatively works family 
lands to prevent their dispersal. Latifundio and large estates mark the fertile 
parts of southern Spain; people are crowded into large towns and work for 
wages. The term hacienda is but rarely used for these estates; they are corlijos. 
Maize is widely cultivated in northern Spain, as well as other areas, and beans 
and squash are common in much of the country. The prickly pear cactus and 
and the maguey also have taken hold in most of southern Spain. The greatest 


For excellent studies of Iberian plows see: Aitken, 1935; Caro Baroja, 1949; Dias, 1948. 
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difference in agricultural patterns is due to the importance of the olive in 
most of Andalucia, and the vine in nearly all sections of the country. 

Spanish “folk” clothing, except for occasional fiestas, is a thing of the past 
(as contrasted to Portugal, where it is still to be found). Though Spanish 
influence is apparent in many clothing styles of New World Indians, precise 
parallels are fewer than might be expected. The tight jackets and knee breeches 
of Peruvian highland Indians show stronger evidence of Spanish origin than 
do Mexican garments. There appears to be no Spanish equivalent to the 
Mexican rebozo, though the term is occasionally found, more often in the form 
rebocillo. This is usually a simple head cloth, with little or none of the function 
of the Mexican cloth. The Andean poncho, with head hole, appears to have 
no Spanish parallel. The Mexican serape, however, particularly the ornamental 
form worn over the shoulder, goes back to the Spanish alforja. This is also 
found in Peru. In Mallorca tye-dying of the ica/ variety was common until 
about a century ago. This lengua de gato cloth is more suggestive of Chiapas 
and Guatemalan textiles than of the classical rebozo patterns. The Mallorcan 
occurrence is presumably Arabic in origin. 

Basketry techniques and styles are very similar to those of Mexico; the 
finest work is done in Mallorca and Alicante. Some similarities may very well 
be due to inherent limitations in materials and techniques. Use of a sewing 
machine to stitch together braided palm tresses, for example, is found in both 
areas, yet this must be due to more or less simultaneous and independent 
application of a new technique to old materials. 

Pottery techniques are fewer in variety than in the New World, being in 
almost, and perhaps all cases limited to the wheel. Common Spanish forms 
are suggestive of the ancient Mediterranean world. In the New World the 
pitcher appears to be the only Spanish introduced form to receive fairly wide 
acceptance; otherwise, most simple pottery forms carry on Indian patterns. 

Fishing techniques, on the other hand, seem to stem largely from Spain. 
The chinchorro seine of Mexico is similar in form and function to the Spanish 
chinchorro. The circular hand-thrown atarraya is common in Spain, as is the 
long gill net, both common Mexican nets. Trot lines likewise are found in 
Spain, and are called by the same terms as in the New World. 

The periodic market is characteristic of Spain as well as the New World. 
Such markets sometimes conform to a weekly pattern; at least as often they 
come every 15 days, thereby differing from the latter area. Highly character- 
istic of Spain, and little so of Hispanic America, is the cattle fair, held once 
a year or more often in certain towns and cities. In fact, most Spanish towns 
have two high points during the year: the fiesta of the patron saint, and the 
cattle feria. 

Motor patterns and gestures show both similarities and dissimilarities. In 
both areas one finds a preference for working with implements with short 
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handles: brooms commonly have no handles; the almocafre weeding trowel 
requires the worker to bend double, the short-handled sickle is common to 
both areas (the scythe, or guadafia, is also common in northern Spain); women 
do not like to use mops, preferring to kneel on the floor to scrub; shovels are 
largely unknown, and earth is moved by scraping it into esparto baskets, 
picking them up, and carrying them a shovel’s throw away. Mexican gestures, 
at least, are more varied and extensive then Spanish, and perhaps represent 
an Indian legacy. 

Psychology as such did not come within the scope of the field work carried 
out. Certainly, there are many value concepts common both to the Spaniard 
and most Latin Americans. Attitudes toward women, toward religion, toward 
government may be cited. An interesting minor parallel is in the group psy- 
chology of small communities. As in Mexico, each village consciously evalu- 
ates all neighboring communities. Most are considered neutral, but there is 
invariably- one, believed to be inhabited exclusively by cutthroats and assas- 
sins. Nevertheless, one has the feeling that basic Spanish personality is rather 
different” from’ that_of the Indian and non-Indian Hispanic American; in wide 
areas of personality structure, value systems and behavioral patterns probably 
will be found to be quite distinct. 

An impression of considerable importance to acculturation theory has to 
do with the formal and informal mode of transfer of culture elements to the 
New World. It is well known that in the field of national economics, govern- 
ment, town planning, and the Jike, the Spanish crown drew up the most 
minute rules as to how things were to be done. It has been assumed by many 
ethnologists, however, that in other areas of culture, informal factors have 
predominated, i.e., the individual colonist or conqueror would bring a large 
part of his original culture, reasonably intact, to his new home. The great dis- 
parities, however, which exist in both material elements and ‘‘feel’’ between 
the mother and daughter countries suggest that even more of the mechanics 
of culture transfer belong to the “‘formal’’ level than might have been sus- 
pected. To illustrate, in going over the list of fiestas and saints’ days in the 
New World one finds monotonous regularity: Candlemas, Holy Week, Day 
of the Cross, San Isidro, Corpus Christi, San José, San Francisco, All Saints’ 
Day, the Assumption—from Peru to Mexico. And the basic form of celebra- 
tion in all cases is much the same. Apparently lacking or of slight importance 
is a tremendous number of Spanish fiestas and observances of wide extension 
and significance: San Blas, Santa Agueda, Jueves de Compadres and Jueves 
de Comadres, Domingo de Pifiata (though the pifata of course is important, 
in modified form, in Mexico), San Marcos, San Sebastian, La Trinidad, San 
Roque, the Burial of the Sardine following Holy Week, the Tarasca monster 
of Carnival processions, the pig of San Antonio, the “‘es/rechos of the year’s 
end,” and the like. In short, the popular folk fiestas of Spain to a large extent 
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are Jacking in Latin America. Apparently in the field of religion, just as in 
government and economics, the desirable elements were determined and rigidly 
imposed. Most fiestas that exist today in the New World exist, not because 
conquerors and colonists remembered the old customs at home, but because 
the Church decided what was good and proper, and what was not; and en- 
encouraged the former and discouraged the latter. Passion plays taught the 
Christian doctrine, hence were useful in converting the Indians; the sword 
dance of so many Spanish religious fiestas served no similar purpose. Hence, 
when it crops up in the New World it is a chance occurrence much altered in 
form. 

One is much impressed with the way in which Indian and emergent Mestizo 
cultures successfully drew upon Spanish traits which reached them formally 
or informally and altered them in form and function to fill local needs. Illus- 
trative is the widespread institution of the compadrazgo, or godparentship. 
In Hispanic America this is one of the most important features of social 
organization, with significant economic, religious, and emotional overtones. 
In Spain it is (and from all evidence was) of moderate importance, invoked in 
the baptism and marriage of the individual, usually kept within the family, 
and relegated to the category of one of a number of routine rifes de passage. 
It seems probable that crumbling Indian societies, in which aboriginal clan 
or lineage systems, or other forms of extended family and village organizations 
were breaking down, consciously or unconsciously recognized in the bare 
form of the compadrazgo a new device to maintain the social cohesion that was 
being lost. In Tzintzuntzan, for example, an adult may have 100 or more 
compadres scattered over half the state, effective allies in time of family 
stress or other danger. Nearly all studies which deal with the institution of the 
compadrazgo in Latin America stress its extreme sociological and economic 
importance. 

In the field of curing and superstitions, likewise, certain Spanish traits of 
limited distribution or importance seem, for unexplained reasons, to have 
filled a gap and been quickly molded to conform to indigenous patterns as 
they spread throughout the area. Illustrative of this point is the near-universal 


‘ 


Hispanic American concept of “hot” and ‘‘cold” qualities, particularly as 
applied to foods, medicines, and illness. This concept, in the form of humoral 
pathology, goes back to Hippocrates and Galen, and was passed on to Spain 
via the Arab world but, apparently, remained largely a part of the learning 
of the educated classes. Humoral pathology was the basis of medical teaching 
in Hispanic America through the colonial period almost up to the time of 
independence. The ideas of ‘“‘hot” and ‘‘cold”’ (but not the corollary concepts 
of “wet” and “‘dry”’) filtered down through all social and ethnic strata to 
become one of the most widespread folk beliefs, a status which the concept 
appears never to have enjoyed in the parent country. 
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Similarly, in Mexico a common cure consists in rubbing the nude body 
of the sufferer with a chicken egg, to draw out the illness or diagnose the 
cause; often the egg is cracked to examine its contents. Ethnologists have 
generally assumed, probably correctly, that this is an Old World trait. Yet 
in Spain the egg is of very limited therapeutic value; it is passed across the 
eyes “‘to clear the vision.”” Apparently this limited and routine Spanish trait 
filled some need in changing American culture, and seeped out through all 
the country, embedding itself in basic pharmaceutical practices. The reader 
familiar with the Andean area will note the similarity of the practice to that 
of rubbing the body of a patient with a guinea pig, afterwards opening the 
animal to divine. Spanish medicine, in general, appears to have been very 
successful in penetrating Indian culture. The evil eye is one of the most wide- 
spread American folk beliefs, and is correctly recognized as Mediterranean 
in immediate origin. Less well known to ethnologists is that the custom of 
placing parches, medicinal leaves, sticking plaster, or something similar, on 
the temples to cure headache is a widespread Spanish custom. 

The manner in which non-formalized Spanish culture took root in the 
New World is one of the most intriguing of all problems. It has been assumed, 
probably correctly, that the priest was the single most important channel of 
communication. The success of European folk medicine in taking root in the 
New World bears out this hypothesis: priests and members of religious 
orders usually were the only learned men in wide areas, and reduced and 
classified native botany to the only system they knew, meanwhile treating 
their parishioners in the best fashion they could. A minor clue to the trans- 
mission of folklore also indicates priestly channels. A common Mexican motif 
deals with the wise man (in one case Solomon), who sees a boy taking sea 
water and pouring it into a hole he has dug in the sand. Upon telling the boy 
his task is impossible, the boy replies that it is no more so than something the 
wise man has just been attempting. In Spain, to encourage youthful listeners 
at indoctrination, priests explain the difficulty in understanding the mystery 
of the Holy Trinity by making use of the identical story: San Agustin was 
walking along the beach when he found a boy, who was an angel, pouring sea 
water into a hole he had dug on the beach. Upon telling the boy his task is 
impossible the child replies that it is even more impossible to understand 
el misterio de la Santisima Trinidad. 

Another point which proves provocative is that of parallelism. One 
becomes more and more impressed with the fact that on reasonably comparable 
cultural levels, particularly in similar environmental areas, like needs often 
give rise to analogous solutions. This is more difficult to document than many 
other points mentioned in this paper, but it seems certain that when much more 
is known about Spanish and Hispanic American culture history, a high degree 
of parallel development from independent origins will come to light. Terraced 
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fields in Mallorca and Alicante are amazingly similar to those of the Inca 
the size of stones, proportional height to width of terraces, and the like. Modern 
Basque dove netting was paralleled in ancient times by a similar practice in 
western Mexico. The vine suspension bridges of southern Mexico found paral- 
lels in eastern Spain. Reduced-fired pottery is common to both areas. The 
vow, or promise, in times of illness or family tribulation is basic to the mayor- 
domta complex of the Spanish (and Latin American) cofradia, and of the 
Plains Indian sun dance. The use of adobe, thatched roofs, similar ideas of 
incorporeal property, differential rights to land, tie-dyeing, stylized abduction 
as a form of marriage, and periodic markets also come to mind as examples. 
The prados artificiales of northern Spain, irrigated pasture lands in which 
nothing is planted, find their parallels on a far lower cultural level among the 
Nevada Indians who practiced irrigation without agriculture, to increase seed 
supplies. The use of a conch trumpet by Spanish fishermen to announce a 
successful catch while the boat is still beyond shouting distance from shore, 
and by farmers to call field hands to eat, is suggestive of the same instrument 
in Peruvian fiestas and religious observances. Archeological evidence, or course, 
proves the pre-Conquest use of the conch in America. 

Other parallels—fright and aire (air) as causes of illness, the belief that a 
toothache is caused by a worm eating the root, the hoot of an owl interpreted 
as an omen of death, comets and meteors as omens of unusual events impend- 
ing, the pointing of an arm at a rainbow or celestial! body causing warts, 
withering, or boils, and so forth, are types of superstitions which appear to 
go back to a common and very widespread substratum of ancient belief. 

Still other examples of parallel occurrences may prove to be due to post- 
conquest historical connection, some of it from the New World to Spain. Illus- 
trative is the use of a straw capole, or rain cape, and a form of head band for 
carrying burdens, both apparently limited to Galicia. 

In general, however, the ethnologist who compares the culture of Spain 
with that of Hispanic America must bear in mind a theoretical concept that 
has been too often disregarded: that of “limited possibilities” in responding 
to the challenges of nature, and to the challenges of the culture itself. 

The concept of parallels is also basic to a documented study of the mecha 
nisms of the introduction of Spanish culture elements to Indian and emergent 
Mestizo culture in the New World. In the last chapter of Miila, “Indian or 
Spanish?”’, Parsons outlines an astonishing number of cases in which Spanish 
elements which were accepted by the Mitlefios actually replaced or assimilated 
to indigenous forms more-or-less similar. Some of the elements she believes 
to be Indian probably are Spanish, in the light of the field experiences here re- 
ported, but this is beside the point. In general, one may agree with her that 
similar indigenous culture elements, particularly thought processes and be- 
havioral patterns, furnish the most fertile field on which to graft new objects, 
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techniques and ideas. Of the many questions raised in this paper, it would 
seem that this problem of the precise mechanics of culture transfer and change 
will prove to be the most useful to the theory of culture. 

A final point to which attention must be called is the extent to which Spain 
shares in a common sub-stratum of general European culture. Agricultural 
techniques, plows, yokes, herding practices, folk beliefs, many types of fiestas, 
dancing, costume, to name a few things, have their close counterparts in 
Italy, France, and other countries. To cite a specific case, the ¢rillo, or threshing 
board of Castile is found in Greece, and doubtless other Mediterranean lands. 
Some of these elements have been looked upon from the New World as typi- 
cally and perhaps exclusively Spanish, or, at least, Arabic in origin. The cus- 
tom of setting up créches, or nacimientos, for example, turns out to be Italian 
in immediate origin, and relatively late (18th century) in extension to Spain. 
The ex votos of Mexican churches have their counterparts in Spain—and 
also in Greek temples. At the same time that Hispanic American culture is 
placed in proper perspective with Spain, that country must be placed in proper 
perspective with the remainder of Europe. 

A few broad, highly impressionistic, generalizations in the field of per- 
sonality and culture may be mentioned. One of the basic feelings that any 
traveler in Spain has is the intense vitality and native ability of the Spaniard 
as an individual. One easily sees how, with the tides of history running in 
another direction, the modern Spaniard would be entirely capable of emulating 
the feats of his heroic ancestors. The Spaniard impresses one as being essen- 
tially a well-integrated individual, who has made a relatively satisfactory ad- 
justment to his culture and environment. Among other things, this is illus- 
trated by the general lack of alcoholism, in spite of large amounts of brandy 
and wine consumed. An intoxicated Spaniard is so rare as almost never to be 
seen, even at fiestas. Unlike his Latin American (and North American) 
counterpart, the Spaniard does not need to seek relief from his inner doubts 
and insecurities in drink. It is again illustrated in the general lack of overt 
aggression as a mechanism to solve disputes or release anger. Fear for personal 
safety is not to be numbered among the Spaniards’ problems. Nor does the 
Spaniard’s ego need bolstering with elaborate titles. Largely lacking is the 
Teutonic “Herr Doktor,” the North American use of “Dr.” in academic life, 
and the Latin American proliferation of professional titles. “Sefior Don” 
appears to be adequate for the university rector, the cabinet minister, or the 
small landholder. 

Since the expulsion of the Moors, Spain has had relatively fewer outside 
influences than other countries. In spite of intense regionalism, these five 
centuries have produced a curious homogeneity in spirit and culture; Spanish 
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culture and its component sub-cultures have crystalized like no other Euro- 
pean or American culture. The final elimination of the Moors, the Inquisition 
and successful combating of heretical ideas, and the natural geographical 
barrier of the Pyrenees, have all played important parts in developing the 
idea of a completely unified culture-church-state, an idea which disappeared 
in the remainder of western Europe. This cultural unity and rigidity must be 
largely responsible for developing and maintaining Spanish character, the 
source of Spain’s greatest strength. 

For obvious historical reasons, Latin American culture is far from crys- 
tallized. This fact must have much to do with determining the range of per- 
missible behavior observable, which appears to be considerably greater than 
that allowed by Spanish culture. The implications of this hypothesis may 
fruitfully be explored in future studies of this type dealing with the Hispanic 
world. For lack of space this article has been restricted to the limited goal 
of pointing out the variety of data and problems which await the ethnologist 
in Spain, and suggesting future avenues of research. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Tue or CrrcumMcision AMONG THE BesoRUBe 
By PAUL MERCIER 


HE Besorube represent one of the oldest demographic elements of the 

Atakoran mountain area, inhabiting the plateau and the hills stretching 
to the west of Natitingou in French West Africa. They do not claim to be in- 
digenous, but say that they received the country from the “‘little people” 
of the forest, who are known in their mythology as yelenkdde. Earlier in their 
history they came into contact with waves of Betammadibe immigrants, who 
today far outnumber them. Despite this, some groups in the area mentioned 
above were able to maintain themselves, though others have been driven 
back and today form a sort of fringe in the Otammadi country, in direct con- 
tact with the Woaba, who have given up their territory by degrees during the 
last century. 

The Besorube, broken up by the advance of the Betammadibe, have 
largely lost their cultural identity. Their language is no longer used, except 
in some ritual chants whose meaning is not wholly understood, since the 
tongue they speak is that of the invaders, ditémmadi. Their social structure 
is similar to that of the Betammadibe, though it is not possible in this case to 
decide whether it has been borrowed or is the retention of an aboriginal 
similarity. Nevertheless, the Besorube continue to be conscious of their origin, 
and to this day regard themselves as strangers among the Betammadibe. 

The existence among them of circumcision, not practised by the Betam- 
madibe, is the most marked sign of their separate origin. But as is frequently the 
case in African groups, they distinguish themselves by various relevant oppo- 
sitions. Thus, as against the Betammadibe, the Besorube insist that it is the 
rite of circumcision which marks them off from those others, while in the case 
of those who live near the Woaba, who also practice circumcision, accent is 
laid on the forms of clan organization which ally them to the Betammadibe. 

It is difficult to designate the Besorube as a tribal group. Not only do they 
lack central organization, but, being split, they live the life of the different 
areas where they are settled—an area dominated by the Betammadibe for 
the central group, and by the Woaba for the marginal sections. Yet these 
groupings continue to have common bonds. Severai clans are represented in 
both areas; the most obvious sign of these bonds is the immutable order of 
the succession of circumcision ceremonies, which “‘pass’’ from clan to clan,- 
the clan being the largest group that actually serves as a framework of social 
institutions in general. 

The word “clan” can best serve to translate the native term kubwoli, 
which describes all the descendants in the paternal line of a common ancestor 
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to whom, however, the individual is not usually able to count descent in 
terms of a consistent genealogy. Clan affiliation is distinguished by a name 
such as Bekube, Bewantyiribe—and by a food taboo. The name is often no 
more than an expression of this taboo; as indicated above, clan affiliation, 
name, and taboo are transmitted in the paternal line except in the case of chil- 
dren whose mother is unmarried and who therefore live with her family. 
Each clan is also distinguished by minor differences, particularly of a ritual 
nature, but this is less marked than among the Betammadibe. 

The clan is not an exogamic unit. Although marriages within the clan are 
not regarded as normal, as is the case among the Betammadibe, they are 
not prohibited. They take place generally between lineages of the clan which 
are geographically separated, and thus contribute to maintaining cohesion 
of the members of the group. In the marginal zone, where the Besorube have 
mixed with Woaba, marriages with the latter are frequent. On the other hand, 
the form of extra-clan marriage known among the Betammadibe, marriage 
by capture, but with the consent of the fiancée, which thus does not assume 
the more brutal form of abduction, is less common here. This marriage by 
capture has been institutionalized, so that, with the passage of time, recipro- 
cal rights of abduction are recognized between certain clans. The clans that 
exercise this reciprocal right, however, do not stand in an actual relationship 
of hostility, but merely one of tension, since these marriages create numerous 
types of kinship ties which in turn create obligations, particularly as concerns 
funerals, which exceed the limits of clan relationship. This institution is less 
marked among the Besorube, who, to compensate, practice marriage with an 
“alien” much more frequently. In this, circumcision is an important factor, 
for there are far more intermarriages with the Woaba, who practice it, than 
with the Betammadibe, who do not. In the latter case, while the Besorube 
women mary Betammadibe, the opposite is much more rare since the Betam- 
madibe women do not like to marry men who have been circumcised. 

The clan is the largest unit in which a cult of common ancestors is prac- 
ticed, and in which the triennial initiations that mark the rise of age grades 
are manifest. 

We will study these elements to the considerable extent that they are 
revealed and enacted in the ceremonies that surround the rite of circumcision, 
the institution that is at the core of this complex and which dramatically 
brings into play the essential factors of the social structure. It periodically 
renews the unity of the clan, revitalizing its internal structure and its ties 
with other groups. It has a significant educational value for all the group, 
though for those who undergo the initiation, it is still more important, being 
the instrument which gives them a definitive personality. It is significant that 
adults in their prime are circumcised, and not children, since the operation 
takes place at about the age of twenty-five. The Besorube are thus quite cor- 
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rect in underlining the importance of circumcision, though it is much more 
than a mark which distinguishes them from their neighbors. It is the occasion 
for strengthening their social relations by a dramatization which culminates 
in the bloody rite. 


CIRCUMCISION IN RITUAL 


The two essential ritual cycles of the Besorube are those of the ancestral 
cult and of the ceremonies which, for the sake of simplification, we will call 
initiatory. Only these lie in the field of intra- and extra-clan relations, since 
the cults of the spirits localized in the sacred places (yeboge) are practically in- 
dependent of them. Circumcision, the essential element of the initiatory rites, in 
its broadest sense, systematically brings into play the cult of the ancestors; 
the yeboge cults are here less regularized. 

Circumcision, for the individual, is the supreme rite which ends his initi- 
ation and gives him his full majority. The complex ritual of which circumcision 
is the culmination can only be sketched here. At the time when a boy’s pubic 
hair appears, he is received into the first of the age grades. From this time 
on, about every three years, he passes into a higher age grade. His ritual role 
in the ceremonies (dibani) that mark his rise increases little by little, until, 
at the age when he is to be circumcised, he becomes one of the central per- 
sonages of these ceremonies. 

The name given the members of each of these age-grades denotes either 
their ritual role or the ornaments they wear. Those in the final grade are 


‘ 


or of the 
central altar where the principal rites take place, since the same word is 


called by a term which means either “children of the ceremony’ 
used to designate both altar and rite. This usage describes their situation, for 
though each triennial ceremony gives those of lower grade access to superior 
rank, yet they are regarded only as aides in the ceremonies, even though their 
personal prestige is increased by their place in it. 

The rites which prepare a man for the culminating ritual of circumcision 
take place over a period of several months, from September to March. They 
are interrupted during the growing season, and for the harvest, November to 
December. Circumcision itself takes place during the last part of the dry 
season, a time of abundance, of ease, and of intensified social intercourse. The 
cycle of ceremonies is as follows: 


First Series (preliminary preparation for circumcision). 


muk watimu (casting off of the customary ornaments: a rite of departure). 
médetime (beginning of the period of seclusion) 


2 
3. mubatyutumu (solemn procession to the secret place of initiation). 
4. mekatifitume. 
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Second Series (immediate preparation). 
1. mudapomkotidodimu (ritual of agricultural labor performed by the leader of 
those to be circumcised). 
2. mekwetime. 
3. mudmiti (ritual of rekindling the fires). 
4. dikyambenni (putting on of special ornaments by those to be circumcised). 


Finally the candidates are circumcised (mulydmu), and this is followed 
by a period of semi-seclusion that lasts until the wound is healed; the rite 
whereby they leave the retreat (medennime) marks the end of the ceremonial 
cycle. The first series of rituals consists essentially of four days of seclusion, 
with each of the men to be circumcised remaining in his house, until the solemn 
ceremony of the fourth day, on which they pass in procession to the sacred 
places of initiation. It is on this day that the elders choose the o¢apomkoti, 
the chief and representative of this group, charged in their name with seeing 
that certain rites are carried out. The second series of ceremonies is marked 
by group dancing and singing, which prepare the candidates for the ordeal 
of circumcision, and by the ritual of rekindling the fire (mud@miti); the actual 
circumcision follows four days after the last of these ceremonies (dikyambenni). 
This period between the dikyémbenni and circumcision is devoted to that 
rebuilding of social relationships which is the subject of this paper. 


CIRCUMCISION AND THE UNITY OF THE GROUP 

As a result of the historic development of this people, described above, 
we find that the Besorube do not live in one locality. Thus the Bekube clan 
inhabits two villages in the central zone, and two villages in the peripheral 
zone, without counting several small settlements in the intermediate zones. 
The clans not represented in both zones, in general, are found among the 
Woaba of the marginal zone. 

This separation no longer assumes the same significance that it did in the 
pre-European period, where it resulted in the inclusion of members of the same 
clan in different defensive alliances, and often in a complete break in their 
contact. Today the market of Natitingou encourages meetings between indi- 
viduals, and there is a considerable degree of movement between the two 
zones. However, the possibilities of cleavage are apparent. The Besorube of 
the marginal region, mixed with the Woaba, are set apart from those of the 
central zone by their bilingualism, by the adoption of certain cultural traits,' 
and by a greater incidence of intermarriage. The conditions of the natural 
environment are also very different. The impoverished land of the central 

1 Even circumcision, though the ritual is identical, presents a somewhat different picture 
in the two regions, due to the use of numerous Woaba ornaments by the people of the marginal 
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region, having been occupied since very early times, supports a rather dense 
population with difficulty, while the periphery still offers, on the whole, supe- 
rior economic possibilities, so that the population there is relatively rich? 

Thus the ceremonies that mark passage from one age-class to another, 
and more particularly, the circumcision to which they are oriented, have come 
to be the only occasions when systematic renewal of intercourse between the 
scattered fractions of the people is achieved. Within the framework of each 
clan, reciprocal gifts and visits on these occasions bring all its members face 
to face. The central personage of the odapumkoli, the chief of the members of 
a given age-grade within the clan, symbolizes on these occasions the unity of 
the whole group. But, on a larger scale, it is the Besorube who emerge as a 
distinguishable entity, although in the daily round they are so dispersed. 
While the different clans do not carry on the rite of circumcision together, 
their ceremonies make up a common program, and are practiced in a strict 
order, which all the Besorube follow. Not only do the many reciprocal visits 
of the members of an age-group, their maternal relatives and their associates 
involve numerous extra-clan relationships, but, moreover, each circumcision 
ceremony is the occasion for large assemblages where relationships and distant 
connections are reestablished and even newly discovered. These assemblages 
take place at points that are sufficiently scattered so that this function is 
prominently exercised. 

The progression of circumcision rites is to be divided into two parts, the 
first being that in which the operations are performed by a member of the 
Bekube clan, the second, which begins at least nine days after the first, where 
the circumcisions are done by a member of the BewAatyiribe. On the initial 
day of the first series, those appertaining to the Bekube who come from Kukugu 
and intermediate regions are circumcised, at Kukugu, while those Bekube 
from Ditapo and the southern part of the “‘marginal region” are circumcized 
at Borokonne. This series continues at Borokonne with Bekube clansmen and 
then, on the final day, with the circumcision of members of the Befambe. 
In the second series, those of the Bewantyiribe clan are first circumcized at 
Kubdngu and, on the same day, those of the Besukcmbe at Kusokwagu. 

The other clans pass successively, in fixed order, on the following days, 
all at Kuboéngu. The number of days that the ceremonies last depends on the 
number of men to be circumcised. Several separated clan-fractions have re- 
course to local circumcisers of less repute for the operation. They are of too 
little importance, however, to warrant modifying the scheme for the group 
as a whole. 

The order of the ceremonies reveals the relative value assigned to the differ- 


2 Cf. P. Mercier, The “Somba” Habitat, a communication read before the Third International 
Conference of West Africanists, Ibadan, 1949 
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ent clans and, to a certain extent, their hierarchy. The Bekube and the 
Bewantyiribe head the two series. The Bekube were the first settlers in the 
land and are held to have been the first recipients of the rite of circumcision. 
And while the validity of these traditions may not be admitted by all, the 
place of the Bekube at the head of the program is contested by no one, nor 
the way in which each clan, normally autonomous, takes its position in the 
group as a whole, affirming the unity of the latter. Yet this ordering of the 
clans by no means implies the existence of a central authority, endowed with 
coercive power, for such an idea, to this day, is foreign to the Besorube. 
Though clan structure is expressed hierarchically, there is never a question 
of a single authority over the whole clan. What this rite entails is rather a 
renewal of group-conciousness, and through this a regeneration of the group.* 
As has been pointed out, this group-consciousness expresses itself by opposi- 
tion, so that circumcision is the indication of an essential contrast to the 
Betammadibe, with whom our people share most of their other cultural values. 

This attitude is predominant in the oral literature, which consists princi- 
pally of songs performed by special singers at the time of the principal annual 
festivals, when the singers of the different clans of a region compete against 
each other all night. Improvising new songs every year, having satirical themes 
based partly on actual happenings, they are the spokesmen of their clan, repre- 
sentatives of its strength, depositories of its prestige. In their vaunting of clan 
values, the underlying motif of all these songs, the Besorube give a very impor- 
tant place to circumcision, directly and by allusion. And in contests with the 
Betammadibe it is frequently recalled and described proudly as an indication 
of their superiority. 


CIRCUMCISION AND THE CLAN 


The unity of the Besorube as a whole, though emphasized and renewed at 
each series of circumcision rites, nevertheless remains basically a simple 
theme. The essential elements of the social structure are of the order of con- 
crete intra- and extra-clan relationships. The clan is the only social unit which 
can be defined in terms of precisely drawn limits. If intra-clan relationships 
gain perspective only in connection with the osori group, they can be consid- 
ered separately. Extra-clan relationships, based on relationship by marriage, 
on marriage itself, and on proximity, extend well beyond this group. They 
vary, moreover, with each clan, which is the center of a particular network 
of relations. The conception of the unity of the osori group, as has been indi- 
cated, gives form to the whole ceremonial cycle of circumcision; but that which 
is the basic theme, played on and dramatized in so notable a fashion, is the 
clan unity and the bonds it outwardly maintains. 

3 This occurs along the lines of kinship and culture, two elements that are indissolubly con- 
nected. The double meaning of the word kubwoti, which means both clan and the manner of doing 
things, custom, underlines this connection. 
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Although it is defined by its limits, the clan is not a fixed unit; its internal 
structure, that is, may change with time. Certain existing clans are described 
as resulting from the division of older ones. Actually the idea that the same 
process could take place today seems inconceivable to the Besorube. To them, 
the clan is a unit that is now fixed. The legendary divisions are thought of less 
as historic facts than as explanations of the closer relationship that exists be- 
tween certain clans. The essential principle is maintained that the members of 
a clan are all related and have “the same father,”’ and that this is a reality 
which cannot be denied. The word difwé is often used in a figurative sense in 
place of the word kubwoli to denote the clan. The word difwé has the literal 
meaning of a group of brothers, who are sons of the same couple. It is thus 
extended to mean the descendants of a common ancestor to whom a group is 
related through an accepted genealogical chain. Finally, it moves to this figur- 
ative sense as denoting the clan, even when kinship of this kind is only as- 
sumed. The affirmation of the latter relationship is a counter-balance in the 
continued process of segmentation implied by the nature of the social structure. 
And a still more important counter-balance is the institution of circumcision, 
which, while recognizing the actual process of segmentation, holds it within 
the frame of clan unity. 

The nature of this segmentation, already described, will only be briefly out- 
lined here. The kinship group may be divided in any given generation. Broth- 
ers, by definition, belong to the same difwé; but each of them, in their turn, 
as an economic unit that will be practically autonomous at the death of the 
father, may give birth to another smaller difwdé, to which their children will be- 
long. The difwé descended from brothers will remain linked as far as the ritual 
of the ancestor cult is concerned. With the passage of generations, they will 
take on an increasing measure of autonomy, until they live entirely separate. 
The local unit is usually made up of a group of descendants of a commonly 
recognized ancestor, and carry on many activities in common. It contains, 
however, the same germs of division that gave it birth. In these terms, then, a 
clan appears as a congeries of kinship groups (difwé) for whom the occasions of 
joint action are numerous in inverse proportion to their size. Herein lies the 
principal importance of circumcision as an institution whereby all members of 
the groups that comprise a clan are periodically brought together. 

The idealized picture of clan unity is thus often altered. One of the elements 
that should manifest it, for example, is the initiation center (dibani) as con- 
trasted to the center of circumcision.* The dibani have, in several cases, 
been divided, following the movements of kinship groups, but much more 
slowly; there is, however, no example of clans having more than two initiation 
centers. Whatever the case, the precedence of the first, the more ancient, is 

‘ To be distinguished from the centers of circumcision, since it is in the dibani that the pre 
paratory cycle described above, which progressively puts into play the network of relationships 
fully manifest in the circumcision ceremony, occurs. 
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clear to all, as is shown by the place of the o¢apomkoti, the chief of the initiates 
of the age grade concerned, their representative, and the temporary symbol of 
clan unity. There may, in theory, only be one odampomkoti for each clan; but, 
in fact, where an initiation center has been divided, there are two. Nonetheless, 
even in such cases, a strict hierarchy exists between them, and the presence of 
the elder is not disputed. 

The odapomkoli is chosen at the time of the mubatyulumu rite by the elders 
of the clan. His designation is followed by a hasty flight of his age grade mates 
and the elders, for he shares the power of the dibani, the greatest value of the 
clan, and the fear he inspires is expressed in this ritual flight. Without any 
formal agreement, at each circumcision, the o¢apomkoti is chosen from a differ- 
ent segment of the clan, particularly when the latter is geographically dis- 
persed, as is generally the case. During the period of the ceremonial cycle he 
visits every family of the clan, from whom he collects gifts, chiefly chickens, 
guinea fowl, and millet. The animals are sacrificed at the various sacred places 
of the clan, both those for which it is responsible because of the obligations of 
one of its lineages, and those to which its members habitually have recourse. 
These sacrifices are either made by the odapomkoli, or in his name and in his 
presence, to benefit the entire clan. These sacrifices renew all the bonds the clan 
maintains with the beings associated with the sacred places, whose power is 
evoked to aid the circumcised men during this most critical period of their life. 
All the family groups of the clan participate in these offerings through the 
medium of the odapomkoti. His progress through the land reinforces the cur- 
rent of clan life in the most scattered groups, for whom the regional patterns 
have often become more important in their daily life than their clan affiliation. 

The affirmation of clan unity is completed by that of the hierarchy of its 
segments, which fall into their place in the whole structure. If, as has been 
shown, male relatives who at the beginning were close kin come to belong to 
separate lineages as the generations pass, then the group of brothers who com- 
pose a single difwé must be thought of as the institution which lies at the base 
of conceptions of seniority applicable to relations between lineages and be- 
tween clans.® The kinship terminology lays a heavier stress on the distinction 
between older and younger brothers than between sexes. Ego calls his elder 
brothers kokoti, his youngest ones ndnte. But the order of male seniority within 
a generation is not only expressed relatively in this manner, but also absolutely 
by a series of names whose order, in theory at least, is invariable, sons being 
called, in turn, Mpo, Ntya, Kwague, Nda, Nkwei, Nata, though it should be 
noted that the exception to this theoretical rule is frequent in actual practice. 
From this theoretical sequence, however, a common rule develops, under which 
the eldest son, even if his name is not Mpo, is called the mpo of his family, and 
so on. The importance assigned to order of birth explains the possibilities of 


5 And even, in a figurative manner, between successive age-grades. 
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succession to judicial and ritual functions attached to the title of eldest son, 
which are transposed from the plane of individual relations to that of the line- 
age groups of which these are the minimal expression. From this is derived the 
figurative use of names to place families in a lineage by their relationship to 
others, lineages in a clan, and even clans in a group of clans that are related, 
or believed to be related. Each man, that is, is precisely placed as to his senior- 
ity, not only among his brothers, but among all of his generation within the 
limits of the clan. 

The rites preparatory to circumcision, and the circumcision ritual itself, 
thus stress clan unity in accenting the hierarchy of its components. In the 
initial ceremonies, where the young men are introduced into the presence of 
the central initiatory altar, the elders arrange them in ritually prescribed posi- 
tion, according to the order of seniority of their lineage within the clan, and 
of their family within the lineage. The rites of circumcision, that is, afford the 
only occasion upon which the hierarchy is reproduced in its entirety, and cere- 
monially enacted by the entire clan, since in daily life only fragments of this 
hierarchy are in evidence, as among groups that come together for funeral 
ceremonies. But at the circumcision, the young men, surrounded by their rela- 
tives, undergo the operation in the strict order of this precedence. For here the 
order of circumcision moves up the hierarchy, so that the last man to be circum- 
cised as a member of a kinship group is the representative of the oldest fam- 
ily of the oldest lineage, a moment at which the exaltation of all present 
reaches its greatest intensity. It is only after this that the representative of 
clan unity, the odapomkoti, is operated on, and it is his circumcision which 
closes the ceremony. In this way, the two elements of hierarchy and internal 
unity are, by different methods, assigned an equivalent value. 

In taking the place to which he has been assigned, the circumcised youth 
represents all his kinship group. The ancestors of the group are asked that 
strength be vouchsafed him, so that his courage during the operation may be a 
source not only of personal prestige, but of prestige for all his kinship group. 
In this appeal to the ancestors, the hierarchy of these kinship groups is equally 
manifest. They move from the altars where worship is carried on at the present 
time by an extended family to those no longer used, but which are of a higher 
order of seniority because they are older; and from these to the altar of the 
tekyékote, the oldest house of the clan, inhabited by the eldest son of each 
generation who is a direct descendant of the founder.® The youth to be circum- 
cised, on either the day before the operation, or the same day, performs at all 
these altars the ceremony called mukei, by which he reasserts his ties with his 
ancestors and receives their help. In the mukei the officiant presents the youth, 
to these ancestors and, pouring water on the altar, puts a little of the mud thus 


® It must be remembered that on the clan level there is no known genealogy ascribing actual 
descent from the founder, but what we have is rather an assumption of origin 
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formed on his feet, his chest and his back.’ The same rite is also later carried 
out near the yeboge, for which a given lineage of the clan is ritually responsible. 
These are public ceremonies, where the youth to be circumcised is surrounded 
by the principal members of his kinship group, relations and friends. In this 
manner, the entire clan demonstrates its dependence on its ancestors, who as- 
sure its unity, and, through their place in the genealogy, support its prescribed 
subsidiary groupings. 


CIRCUMCISION AND EXTRA-CLAN RELATIONS 


It has been seen that the clan is not an exogamic unit, but that exogamy 
only characterizes the lineages which make up the larger grouping. Maternal 
relatives and relatives by marriage thus often constitute intra-clan relatives. 
Here only the cases where they are not members of the clan will be considered, 
—that is to say, the case where the network of kinship lines, whose center is 
the youth to be circumcised and his kin group, is most extended,® or those kin- 
ship groups comprised by the extended family and the lineage. 

Solemn recognition of the importance of maternal kinship lines and of re- 
lationship by marriage is achieved by the visits of the youth to be circum- 
cised, accompanied by his people, to all the heads of the households concerned. 
In principle this should be done on the day of circumcision, with the youth 
increasing little by little the size of the band or relations who escort him on the 
way back to the place of the ceremony, and who surround him during the cere- 
mony. But distance is a factor here, and the visits to the most distant rela- 
tives are made on preceding days, so that only for nearby groups is the ritual 
carried out to the letter. Each of the relatives who are thus visited, increases 
the power of the youth to be circumcised by performing before the altars of the 
ancestors, and eventually in sacred places outside, the same mukei rite, men- 
tioned above. Each gives him gifts of food and also, today, of money, either at 
the time of this visit or at the moment of his circumcision, going up on the 
platform where the young man is standing and lavishing gifts and encouraging 
words upon him, so that when the circumciser reaches him, the platform is 
crowded with representatives of all the kinship groups to whom the youth to 
be circumcised is related. And when the young man, the operation over, ex- 
presses his triumph in song, they all exult with him, continuing to surround 
him while he dances, and remaining until the end of the day. The prestige 
acquired by one who has been circumcised is reflected on all of them, it being 
in this that the role of circumcision as the regenerator of all these bonds is fully 
manifested. 


? This rite is not only practiced in this context. The ceremony of naming a child, for instance, 
which is the first expression of his bonds with his ancestors, also requires it. 

8 Where these relations are within a clan, they create new links between the lineages, links 
which reinforce those already mentioned. 
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CIRCUMCISION AND ECONOMIC LIFE 


At the same time social relations are ritually acted out, they are under- 
scored by gifts to the young men undergoing circumcision. Some of these have 
already been mentioned several times. The fact that ritual aid is accompan- 
ied by material gifts, which formerly consisted exclusively of food and are 
now money, places circumcision in a special economic context. The family of 
each youth, on the day of the ceremony, must prepare food and millet beer 
for all those to be present, who have the right to their share. The entire lineage 
group brings its contribution to this feast, also, though the family of the young 
man is honor bound to furnish as much as it can. The year preceding circum- 
cision is thus a year of increased labor, of extra-large plantings of millet, the 
basic food, as well as of ground nuts whose sale makes possible the acquisition 
of the necessary animals. 

The gifts of which mention has been made must also be regarded as an 
element in this economic cooperation. These include, first of all, the presents 
given by all relatives at the time of the visits of the odapomkoli, which provide 
for the sacrifices which occur during the period of preparation for the circum- 
cision; the presents given at the time of the visits that the youths make to all 
of their kinship group, and to their relatives by marriage, before the ceremony; 
those given by the youth himself from the platform where he is to undergo the 
operation, including commodities such as yams, fruits and millet, which are 
distributed in his name to his kin, his relatives by marriage and the friends 
who have accompanied him to the spot and who crowd about the foot of the 
platform. We thus have here a tangle of reciprocal giving, as complex as the 
network of relationships to which it gives expression. 

CONCLUSION 

The Besorube thus offer an example of a unity which is none the less real 
even if it is not expressed in any centralized political institution. That is, there 
is no tribal chief, but there are coordinated tribal activities, the principal one 
of which is the circumcision ritual, that encompasses a whole complex of rites 
of passage. Besides being a symbol of unity, it is, in its various manifestations, 
the occasion of a periodic renewal of this unity. We have seen how many im- 
portant social relations are stressed by being acted out ceremonially at regular 
intervals. Life during the ‘“‘circumcision year’ thus becomes very different 
from normal times, since the latter brings into play only the small local units 
based on the lineage, while the former stresses the role of the clan as a grouping 
of lineages, and the clan as a part of the whole group, thus consolidating wider 
relationships that would otherwise fall into decay. In daily life, that is, the 
relationships that frame social life manifest themselves only piecemeal. In the 
“year of circumcision” they are systematically underlined, and their efficiency 
is renewed by the renewal of contacts throughout the group as a whole. 

INSTITUT FRANCAIS D’AFRIQUE NOIRE 

CENTRE DU DAHOMEY 
ABOMEY, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
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INTERLINGUAL Worpb TABoos 


By MARY R. HAAS 


OME years ago, a Creek Indian informant in Oklahoma stated that the 

Indians tended to avoid the use of certain words of their own language 
when white people were around. It turned out that the avoided words were 
those which bear some phonetic similarity to the “four-letter” words of Eng- 
lish. These words were avoided even though it is doubtful that a white person 
not knowing Creek would, when overhearing Creek utterances delivered at 
a normal rate of speed for that language, be likely to catch these words and 
attach any special significance to them. For one thing, not understanding the 
language, he would be unlikely to concentrate sufficiently to notice the rather 
rare sequences of sounds which might cause him to think he was hearing 
English obscene words. 

How then did the taboo develop? It may be suggested that it arose as a 
direct result of bilingualism among the Creeks. The more English they knew 
and used, the more conscious they would be of the phonetic similaricy between 
certain Creek syllables (no full words or even morphemes coincide) and the 
tabooed words of English. Thus the avoidance grew as bilingualism increased 
among the Creeks (white people nomally do not learn Creek) and as they came 
more and more to think in terms of the white man’s taboos. 

Among the words pointed out as being avoided are the following: fékki 
“soil, earth, clay,” apiswa “‘meat, flesh,” and apiéssi: “fat (adj.).’! Creek 
monosyllabic words are very rare. Hence the words given here all contain 
more than one syliable, only one of which bears any resemblance to an English 
tabooed word. The resemblance may appear to be strengthened by the fact 
that it is the accented syllable which bears the similarity, but composite words 
containing the words quoted above may also be avoided, and in such cases the 
accent has generally shifted to another syllable, e.g. fakkilalé:swa “clay,” 
fakkinita “brick,” and apisnihd “meat fat.” 

A few years later it became apparent that Thai students studying in this 
country also tend to avoid certain words of their own language which bear a 
phonetic resemblance to English obscene words. Here again they avoid the 
words only when English speakers are about, but the reason for the avoidance 
appears to stem from their own uncertainty about the propriety of using the 
words because of their knowledge of English. The tradition of avoidance is a 
continuvus one. Thai students already residing in this country teach each suc- 


1 The Creek (or Muskogee) language has the following consonants: voiceless unaspirated 
or weakly aspirated stops #, ¢, k and affricate c; voiceless spirants f, s, 2, 4; voiced semivowels y, 
w; voiced nasals m, n, and defective -y- (of rare occurrence); voiced lateral /. Vowels are i [1! 
a [A], [ul], [a‘], [0°], and the rare -e- (occurring only before y). 
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ceeding group of newly arrived students about the taboo, and in this way the 
avoidance is kept alive from year to year.” 

The phonetic nature of Thai is such that there are more words on the taboo 
list than there are in Creek. Furthermore, since Thai is largely, though not 
exclusively, monosyllabic, the words tend to bear a greater resemblance to the 
English tabooed words than do the corresponding avoided words of Creek. 

These secondarily tabooed words of Thai include the following: fag ‘‘sheath, 
(bean-) pod,” fag (1) “‘to hatch,” (2) “fa kind of pumpkin or squash,” phrig 
“(chili) pepper,” and khdn ‘‘to crush, squeeze out.’* In connection with the 
last word, it is to be noted that there are other words having the same sequence 
of sounds except for the tone, e.g. kdan (1) “‘to itch,” (2) classifier for vehicles 
and other objects, and khdn (1) ‘“‘to be funny,” (2) ‘to crow,” (3) “‘water- 
bowl,” but it is only the word having the high tone that bears, to the Thai ear, 
a strong resemblance to the English tabooed word. The reason for this is two- 
fold: (1) English words with final stop consonants are borrowed into Thai with 
a high tone, e.g. k&b “‘(gun-) cap,” k5g “‘(water-) tap,’’ and (2) the high tone 
on a syllable lacking a final stop is accompanied by glottal stricture when 
spoken in isolation or when occurring in phrase-final position. The Thai ear 
equates the final stop of the English word with the glottal stricture of the 
Thai word; hence the English word, as pronounced in English, sounds like the 
Thai word khdén, whereas khan and khan do not. 

The word phrig ‘‘(chili) pepper” (also used as an abbreviation for phrigthaj 
“ground pepper, esp. black pepper”) caused one group of students to be faced 
with a dilemma, since, when eating out, it was necessary to use this word fre- 
quently. In order to observe their self-imposed taboo and at the same time 
provide themselves with a substitute term, this group adopted the device of 
translating the obscene connotation of the word (if interpreted as English) 
into the elegant Thai term of the same meaning, namely /yy ‘‘the lingam”’ 
(derived from the Sanskrit term). Thus in one limited circle of intimates 
(men), the word /yy acquired a secondary meaning ‘“‘pepper”’ by the round- 

2 Since the Thai do not immigrate to this country, the taboo exists only among students 
Occasionally a student is found who is uninterested in observing the taboo. Such a student wil 
usually be found to have come from a section of Thailand other than Bangkok or its environs 
Elaborate gradations of politeness and vulgarity of speech are particularly characteristic of the 
Bangkok area. 

8 The Thai consonants are: voiced stops b, d, -g; voiceless unaspirated stops /, ¢, ¢ (palatal 
stop), k, ?; voiceless aspirated stops pit, th, ch, kh; voiceless spirants f, s, /; voiced semivowels 
j ly], w; voiced nasals m, n, y; voiced liquids 1, r. The vowels are: front unrounded i, e, € [x]; 


central unrounded y, a, a; back rounded w, 0, 9. All nine of these vowels may occur doubled 
(phonetically lengthened, e.g., ii, ee, ee, etc., and the heterophonous vowel clusters ia, ya, and ua 
also occur. There are five tones: middle (unmarked), low (*), falling (*), high (°), and rising (“) 
The final stops 6, d, and g are briefly voiced but unreleased; they therefore resemble the English 
final stops and k. 
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about method of translating a Thai word as if it were an English word. This 
example of transference of meaning is exceptionally revealing for two reasons: 
(1) Most types of vulgarity and familiarity of speech are not avoided by the 
Thai among intimates (generally persons of the same sex- and age-group). 
Therefore, although /yy actually has the meaning they were trying to avoid 
when using it as a substitute for phrig (if this is interpreted as English), this 
particular substitution must, under the circumstances, have been virtually, 
if not actually spontaneous. (2) Vulgarity and familiarity of speech should be 
avoided in the presence of those who are not intimates. Therefore since the 
word phrig might be overheard by persons who were not intimates (in this case, 
speakers of English) and since, in this event, it was liable to interpretation as 
an obscenity, the word had to be scrupulously avoided. 

Other instances of avoidance also occur in Thai. These are particularly 
interesting in that they are far less likely to be misinterpreted as obscenities by 
speakers of English than are the words quoted above. Thai has no phoneme 
§ (English sh), the nearest equivalent sound being the phoneme ch, an aspirated 
palatal stop. Another sound bearing a certain resemblance to English 5, from 
the Thai point of view, is c, an unaspirated palatal stop. In pronouncing 
English words the normal substitution for English § is Thai ch, but avoidance 
taboos, of the type mentioned above, extend also to Thai words beginning in c. 
As a consequence of this, the following words also often come into the tabooed 
category: chid ‘‘to be close, near” and cid ‘theart, mind” (< Pali-Sanskrit 
cilla). The latter word occasionally occurs as a component of given names in 
Thai, and at least one man whose name was sdmcid, literally “‘suiting the 
heart” (a very pleasing name in Thai), was so embarrassed by this fact that 
he avoided the use of his Thai name wherever possible while residing in this 
country and adopted an English nickname instead.’ Other examples of name- 
changing under somewhat comparable circumstances are taken up in a later 
section of this paper. 

The examples of avoided words quoted in the immediately preceding para- 
graphs range all the way from words whose phonetic resemblance to English 
tabooed words is very close to others whose resemblance is so slight as to escape 
detection by the average speaker of English. Therefore the careful avoidance 
of these words in the presence of speakers of English arises from an exception- 
ally acute anxiety about the proprieties and niceties of speech. This anxiety is 


‘ The word “vulgarity” is not used here as a loose synonym for “obscenity.” The Thai word 
jaab, which I translate “to be vulgar,” for lack of a more adequate term, has a much wider ap- 
plication than “obscene.” Thus, to touch the head of another person, to call attention to one’s 
feet by kicking or any unnecessary movement, to use certain pronouns of derogatory connotation, 
to use any of various kinds of uncouth language, whether obscene or not, to speak loudly or laugh 
hilariously, all these things are jdab. It is in this sense, then, that the words “vulgar” and “vulgar 
ity” are to be understood when they are used with reference to the Thai. 

5 Many others also adopt English nicknames for various other reasons. 
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very well reflected in the Thai language itself, for one of its most prominent 
characteristics is the existence of a very large number of synonymous sets of 
words differentiated only by the varying degrees of vulgarity and politeness 
associated with their use.* The Thai is consequently willing to go to extreme 
lengths to avoid even the slightest suspicion of vulgarity. Vulgar speech, when 
used, is deliberate and intentional. To give the impression of vulgarity unwit- 
tingly is unthinkable. 

The problem of tabooed words also exists in reverse. That is, certain per- 
fectly harmless English words may bear a phonetic resemblance to tabooed 
or obscene words in other languages. A striking example of this is found in the 
Nootka Indian language of Vancouver Island.’ The English word such bears 
so close a resemblance to Nootka saé ‘‘vdgina timens”’ that teachers entrusted 
with the training of young Indians find it virtually impossible to persuade their 
girl students to utter the English word under any circumstances. 

Other examples occur in Thai. The English word yet closely resembles the 
Thai word jéd ‘‘to have intercourse”’ (vulgar and impolite). The resemblance 
is heightened by the fact that the Thai word has a high tone. Thai taboos 
against the use of words which correspond in meaning to the English “‘four- 
letter” words are not puritanical in origin, as they are in English. Most of the 
words are at least considered printable in certain situations, for example, in 
dictionaries, or in textbooks designed to instruct students concerning words 
which must be avoided in the presence of royalty. The word under considera- 
tion here, however, is an exception—it has not been found listed in any 
Thai dictionary, nor in a textbook. Even so, the word is not one which would 
be avoided among intimates (i.e., persons of the same sex- and age-group). 
Nevertheless, the English word yel is very often a source of embarrassment to 
the Thai, particularly girls studying English in school, since the Thai word is 
definitely one of several which would be avoided in the classroom. The English 
word key also causes embarrassment to some, because of its resemblance to the 
Thai word khti “excrement” or “to void excrement” (vulgar), and since Eng- 
lish monosyllables not having final stop consonants are often borrowed into 
Thai with a falling tone; hence a Thai, when first learning English, would pro- 
nounce key exactly as khti. However, the Thai word khfi, though vulgar, falls 
somewhat short of being obscene and its use is permissible in some circum- 
stances. For example, words like khtiph$y ‘““beeswax”’ (lit. ‘‘bee-excrement’’) 
or phrigkhtiniiu “bird chili or guinea pepper” (lit., “‘“mouse-excrement pepper’’), 

6 Thus there are at least eleven words meaning “to eat” connoting varying degrees of polite 
ness or vulgarity. Such elaboration of speech is largely restricted to the Bangkok area. In other 
parts of the country other dialects are spoken, and these are marked by greater simplicity in this 
respect than is the Bangkok dialect. 

7 Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh, Nootka Texts (William Dwight Whitney Linguistic 
Series, Yale University, 1939). 
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and numerous other similar words, are generally quite freely used without fear 
of the stigma of vulgarity. Such words would, however, be strictly avoided in 
the presence of royalty. 

Two other examples of accidental phonetic resemblances between perfectly 
harmless words of one language and impolite or obscene words of another 
language may be cited here. 

The first example involves the Chinese and Burmese languages and the 
locale is Rangoon. At least two common Chinese family names, Li and Chi, 
sound like Burmese /i ‘‘phallus” and chi ‘‘excrement.’’* It has not been possible 
to ascertain the attitude of the Rangoon Chinese toward the matter beyond the 
statement of a Burmese informant to the effect that it is not serious enough to 
cause the Chinese to change their names; contrast this with the example 
taken up in the immediately succeeding paragraphs. Burmese Rangoonians, 
on the other hand, are quite aware of the interlingual similarity and cannot 
help but find it amusing; at the same time they feel that the resulting ambigu- 
ity is somewhat alleviated by the use of a title meaning ‘‘Mr.” in front of the 
name. 

The second example involves interlingual similarities between impolite or 
unflattering words and personal, that is, given names. This situation arises 
between Northeastern Thai and Central Thai and the locale is Bangkok. 
There are a number of given names of not infrequent occurrence among the 
Northeastern Thai which sound vulgar or impolite in the Bangkok dialect 
(Central Thai). Other given names sometimes used in Northeastern Thailand 
are of a type which is considered highly unflattering or derogatory in the Bang- 
kok area. As a consequence, a Northeastern Thai bearing one of these given 
names will, on going to Bangkok, be obliged to change his name.°® 

One not uncommon northeastern Thai name is /éw,'° a personal name of a 
man, sometimes of a woman." This is equivalent to Bangkok /@w, which in one 


of its meanings is an obscene term meaning “‘vagina.’’” In northeastern Thai- 


5 In the Burmese words quoted here / and ci are more or less equivalent to English / and ch; 
i is |i]; the tone mark (*) indicates a high tone in non-final position or a falling tone in final position. 

* If he does not, he will lay himself open to constant teasing and ridicule. 

1° Northeastern Thai is not phonemically identical with Central Thai (see footnote 3). North- 
eastern Thai has a consonant phoneme # (the palatal nasal), not found in Central Thai, and lacks 
ch and r, which are common in Central Thai. The vowels, on the other hand, have the same values 
in the two dialects, though they often differ in their distribution. Northeastern Thai has seven 
tones, as follows: high-falling (~), lower high level (-), lower high-falling (+), mid level (unmarked), 
low level (*), very low level (~), and rising ("). The tonal equivalences between Northeastern Thai 
and Central Thai normally follow certain regular rules. 

11 Some northeastern personal names may be given either to men or to women, some only to 
men, and some only to women. Each name is marked accordingly. 

2 There are at least seven Bangkok words having this meaning; the one cited here is very 
nearly at the bottom of the scale in degree of vulgarity. The Bangkok word is either féw or law. 
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land animal names are sometimes used as personal names; in the Bangkok 
area, names of this type are strictly avoided. Thus NE mda, personal name 


‘ 


(m. or w.), also means “‘dog”’; Bangkok mda means only ‘‘dog’”’ and would 
never be used as a name. NE /hiij, personal name (m.), is equivalent to Bang- 
kok thuj ‘‘water buffalo having abnormal or stunted horns.” NE séen, personal 
name (m.), is equivalent to Bangkok séen “rufous stump-tailed monkey” (not 
found in Northeastern Thailand). NE ¢hdon, personal name (m.), also refers 
to a kind of monkey found in the northeast; there is no Bangkok equivalent, 
but the name would be changed in Bangkok because it refers to a kind of ani- 
mal. NE /a#n, personal name (m. or w.), also means “‘bamboo-rat,” and is 
equivalent to Bangkok /aim which means not only ‘‘bamboo-rat”’ but also occurs 
in a common phrase yéoydw tawliin ‘‘extremely stupid.” 

The last example quoted above is changed not only because it refers to an 
animal but also because it is unflattering in its reference to stupidity. Other 
names are changed solely because they are unflattering, e.g. NE kim, personal 
name (m.), which also means “not clever.”” Though it has no Bangkok equiva- 
lent, it is changed because it fails to meet Bangkok concepts of suitability in a 
name. If the parents dislike or hate their daughter they may name her (/hdom, 
which also means ‘“‘not pretty and not good, rather stupid.” The word has no 
Bangkok equivalent, but its connotation in the northeast is so unflattering 
that it will be changed. 

A few northeastern Thai personal names are changed because they are 
considered unpleasing in sound. Some of these have no other meaning but are 
changed solely because of their sound, e.g. NE pyy, a common personal name 
(m.). Others have other meanings besides their use as names, but they are 
changed because of their sound rather than because of their meaning, e.g. 
NE my, personal name (m.), also meaning “black gunpowder,” and NE 
mm, personal name (w.), also meaning “‘black.’’™ 

A common stimulus for name-changing among the Northeastern Thai 
arises when the person bearing the name goes to Bangkok. Some persons, how- 
ever, may change their names even though they remain at home, particularly 
upon attaining an official position. But even in this latter event, the change 
appears to be due to the influence of the culture of the capital, since standards 
for what befits a person attaining an official position are set largely in Bangkok. 
Note that not all instances of name-changing quoted above are the result of 
interlingual word taboos, i.e., word taboos arising from interlingual ambiguity. 
All, however, are the result of taboos imposed by another culture. 

The problem of interlingual word taboos has, as far as is known, received 
little if any attention among linguists. Many other examples could no doubt 
However, the tonal equivalences between Northeastern Thai and Central Thai are such that NE 
law is equivalent (in sound correspondence, not in meaning) to Bangkok /4w but not to fd: 

3 “Black,” as a name, is not usually considered unflattering 
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be adduced if some attention were given to the matter." It is a type of problem 
that can easily escape notice, particularly if the period of field contact is short. 
The Creek-English and Thai-English examples cited came to attention acci- 
dentally after periods of long contact and in informal conversations, not during 
formalized questioning periods. The Chinese-Burmese and Northeastern Thai- 
Central Thai examples, on the other hand, were uncovered by direct question- 
ing after interest was aroused in discovering more examples of such taboos. 

In general it is the speakers of the minority language who feel obliged to 
observe the taboo, which, though the result of contact, is not actually imposed 
by the speakers of the majority language; for the latter, in their ignorance of 
the minority language (except when proper names are involved), are normally 
quite unaware of the problem. 

The examples brought forth in this paper illustrate two quite different types 
of situations. The Creek-English example is the result of acculturation. The 
same is true of the Northeast Thai-Central Thai example. In both of these 
instances it is conceivable that in time the supposedly objectionable words of 
the minority language may become obsolete or obsolescent.'® The Thai-English 
example, on the other hand, is a matter of temporary avoidance and will never 
have any permanent influence on the Thai language. Thai students may try 
to avoid certain English-sounding Thai words while residing in this country, 
but they do not continue to observe the taboo after they return to their own 
country, even though some speakers of English also reside there. The Chinese- 
Burmese example is interesting for still another reason. Here, even though the 
interlingual ambiguity causes amusement to the majority group (Burmese), 
the minority group (Chinese) has no inclination to be affected by this attitude 
and makes no attempt to effect an adaptation or change. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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4 Certain conditions, however, have to be present before the problem arises. First of all, the 
phonetic conditions must be present. In other words, the languages which come in contact must 
have certain sounds and sequences of sounds in common. For example, Japanese speakers residing 
in this country do not encounter this problem because Japanese is utterly lacking in the sequences 
of sounds which are found to occur in English “four-letter” words. Similarly, Burmese students 
studying in this country are likewise untroubled by the problem because Burmese lacks the ne- 
cessary sounds and sound sequences. 

1 Of course it is also possible that Creek as a language may die out before the taboo imposed 
from English has had time to exercise its full effect 
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HAWAIIAN LITERARY STYLE AND CULTURE! 
By SAMUEL H. ELBERT 


ITERARY style has been studied increasingly of late,? but style has only 
infrequently been analyzed specifically in the light of a total culture. This 
study is based on an analysis of about nine-hundred pages of Hawaiian tales 
read in the original Hawaiian.* These tales were collected by Hawaiians during 
the period 1870 to 1890, and were printed anonymously in Hawaiian news- 
papers. In 1917 and 1918 many of them were translated freely and not very 
accurately, and published in both Hawaiian and English.‘ In this paper, the 
style of Hawaiian oral literature will be compared with the culture as manifest 
in its various aspects and interests, considering such features as hyperbole, 
metaphor, symbolism, humor, names, details, nonsemantic elements, and de- 
lineation of character; while the structure of the language as related to style 
and culture will also be considered.® 
Culture.—Descriptions of Hawaiian culture depend principally upon the 
writings of Hawaiians, explorers, and missionaries; these are supp!emented by 
works by anthropologists on various aspects of the ethnography. Religion is 
treated by these writers with considerable detail, but other subjects, such as 
interpersonal relations and child training, have not as yet been studied. The 
cultural picture in this study is therefore based principally on the writings of 
four Hawaiians (Malo,® Kepelino,?’ Kamakau,* Pukui’), two explorers (Cook,'° 


Vancouver"), two missionaries (Ellis, Stewart"), three anthropologists 


1 A somewhat briefer version of this paper was read at the meeting of the American Folklore 
Society at Bloomington, Indiana, on July 28, 1950. During the preparation of the paper, Professor 
George Herzog of Indiana University offered many stimulating suggestions which are gratefuily 
acknowledged. Constructive criticism was offered by colleagues at the University of Hawaii, in 
cluding Kenneth P. Emory, Alfons L. Korn, Leonard E. Mason, Saul H. Riesenberg, and Carl G 
Stroven, of the departments of anthropology and English. Miss Margaret Titcomb of the Bishop 
Museum also made helpful comments. The entire study has benefited by many discussions of 
Hawaiian folkloristic, cultural, and linguistic matters with Mrs. Mary Kawena Pukui, and I am 
very grateful to her for tutelage and help that has extended over many years. 

2 Shimkin, 1947; Reichard, 1947; Voegelin, 1948; Bascom, 1949. 

’ Tales available only in English were not deemed suitable for stylistic analysis. Cf. Sapir’s 
comment, 1910, p. 471: “A myth obtained only in English may sometimes be more complete as a 
narrative than the same myth obtained in text, but will nearly always have much of the baldness 
and lack of color of a mere abstract.” Also see Boas, 1911, p. 62 

4 Fornander, 1917, 1918. 

5 Beckwith reported on these stylistic features in 1919 (pp. 313-331): names, analogy, word 
play, antithesis, repetition, synonyms. 


® Malo, 1903. 7 Beckwith, 1932. § Kamakau, 1866. 
® Pukui, 1939, 1942, 1949 ” Cook, 1784 " Vancouver, 1801 
2 Ellis, 1828, 1853. 8 Stewart, 1839. 
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(Handy, Emory,” Beaglehole'*), and on first-hand discussions with one Ha- 
waiian, Mary Kawena Pukui, who has a very wide knowledge, tenacious mem- 
ory, and a remarkable ability to-look objectively into two cultures. 

Study of the ethnological sources reveals that the old culture was predom- 
inantly aristocratic. The great power of the chiefs was maintained through 
inherent mana and elaborate taboos. The culture was too complex, however, 
to be described by a single term. Other features of the culture were shown in 
the interests of the society. These interests or preoccupations may be grouped 
into four large categories, physical, intellectual, emotional, and ethical. In- 
cluded in the physical group are interest in the body, in rank, in sex, in nature, 
in games, dancing, and war. The second interest, the intellectual, finds outlet 
in humor, debate, wit, punning, symbols, figures of speech, and—of great im- 
portance—trickery. The third interest, emotional, is expressed in affection, 
love, and feeling. The fourth consists of certain “ethical’’ ideals, principally 
hospitality, keeping of vows, and revenge. 

In the ensuing examination of style, passages quoted have been retrans- 
lated, and Hawaiian names have been rewritten phonemically (i.e. the glottal 
stop is represented by an apostrophe and vowel length by a macron). Space 
permits mention of only a few of the many examples that have been collected. 
Most of the references are from Fornander. 

Hyperbole-—Exaggerations afford an overt picture of cultural values. 
Descriptions of the heroes of Hawaiian tales are embellished with hyperbole: 
their huge size or their tinyness, their giant war clubs that reach the sky and 
are carried by four thousand porters, their slaughter of twelve thousand men 
at a single blow. These heroes have great powers: they drink the sea dry, leap 
from island to island, or transform themselves into fish or animals. Their flaw- 
less bodies are so beautiful that strangers hasten to wait on them, ‘beaming 
with joy.”” They are served by runners so swift that they complete the circuit 
of an island in a few moments. The invulnerability and immortality of the hero 
(or in the event of death his resurrection) are the supreme hyperbole. 

Metaphor and simile—The richly elaborated figurative language of the 
tales shows the cultural interest in nature. A bride is a flower, a child a lei, 
ignorance “‘intestines of night’”’ and wisdom “‘intestines of day.’’ Anger is “‘a 
rising sea,’”’ a beautiful girl has ‘‘a back like a cliff and front like the moon.” 
A marriage of a girl from the mountains and a man from the seashore is called 
‘mingling of fragrant grass of the shore with that of the uplands.’’? Spears 
thrown headlong at a hero are refreshing to him as the water of a bath. An old 
man “‘becomes withered with age, with red eyes watery as a rat’s, soft as a 
pandanus leaf, arrived at the age of painless decay, confined to a net on a 
pole.’’® Death is “‘vanished twilight.” 


‘4 Handy, 1927, 1930, 1931, 1933, 1934, 1936, 1950. 4 Emory, 1933. 
6 Beaglehole, 1937. 7 Green and Pukui, 1936, p. 12. 18 Fornander, 1917, p. 433. 
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Symbolism.—The source of much symbolic expression is nature. The cool, 
life-giving rain is mentioned frequently in songs, to some extent because of the 
attractiveness in a hot country of the cool rain, but also because of the symbol- 
ism of growth and fertility. The following examples are from songs:'® 


The fine rain, the rain that perfumes the forest. 


Lush verdure high on Lani-Huli, 
Wetted in the quiet creep of rain. 


I am wet in the rain, 

The mountains are tight with rain, 

Misty fine rain, 

Adornment of the forest spreading over cliffs. 


Symbolic acts occur in the tales: the unknown son seeks the father he has 
never seen and establishes his relationship by presentation of tokens and by 
sitting on his father’s lap, which symbolizes close relationship. Eight and mul- 
tiples of four are favorite numbers, with the term for eight occurring in other 
expressions as indicative of wisdom or vast quantities. 

Humor.—Two types of humorous expressions predominate in the tales, 
word play and scatological jokes. Punning is a form of aggressive competition 
between heroes. In one tale the challengers name various canoe parts containing 
the term Auli ‘‘turn, overturn.” The hero triumphs by countering with names 
of three types of men containing the same term: the baldheaded man whose 
face has been “overturned” to the top of his head, a blind man with ‘‘turned”’ 
eyeballs, and a lame man with “‘turned”’ ankles.*° These examples illustrate 
quick repartee and subtlety, as well as fascination by physical aspects of the 
body, even such unpleasant phenomena as baldness, blindness, and lameness. 

Scatology as a type of humor in the tales may also be correlated with the 
sacredness of the body, and to the taboo on exposure of the genitals. Adultery 
and lechery are not sources of humor in the tales because of the lack of taboos 
on this kind of behavior. It is to be noted, however, that in present-day conver- 
sation much humor is based on sex; perhaps partial acculturation to Euro- 
American sex mores is beginning to make their infringement a source of 
laughter. 

Sarcasm as a source of humor is somewhat less frequent. A boy hero who is 
asked where he learned his long repertory of chants, replies saucily that such 
things are known to all the children of his island.*! A pig-man demigod ridicules 


® Metaphor and symbolism are not easy to distinguish. The distinction advocated by Brooks 
and Warren, p. 386, is adopted herein. Both devices involve transfer of meaning. “In the simplest 
terms, we may say that metaphor has to do with the word (or the idea) and symbolism with the 
thing (or the action).” The transfer in these songs is from the immediate object (the rain) to the 
natural process (growth and generation). 

*© Fornander, 1917, p. 583. *t Fornander, 1918, p. 91. 
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his dog opponent with this teasing chant, as translated literally by J. W. 
Dykes: 

Bristlin’, eh? 

Bristlin’! 

Kinda mad, eh? 

Kinda mad! 

With claws a scratchin’, 

And tail a switchin,’ 

The eyes a glarin’, 

Even the teeth a showin’, 

Nearly me a bitin’, 

Into me a cuttin’, 

Into me a cuttin’. 

By you the dog is this a doin’, 

By me the hog is this you a killin’. 

Names.—A striking feature of Polynesian mythology is the fondness for 
names. Hawaiian tales conventionally begin with the names of the dramatis 
personae and the places, as follows: 

Wahi-a-Wa is the father; Ki-Kani-Lcko the mother. Ka-Uka-Ali’i is the mother 
ot Kiai-Kani-Loko. Hale-Mano (next to Lihu’e at Wai-Anae) is the place. From the 
union of Wahi-a-Wa with his wife, Ki-Kani-Loko, are born their six children, four 
boys, two girls. These are the names of their children: Maeaea the oldest, a male; 
Kai-Aka next; Anahulu following; Hale-Mano is the baby of them; Pule-’E a female; 
Laenihi, a godlike female.* 

Names of individuals are sometimes mere stock or family designations; 
more often they are words or phrases that suggest an event or condition at 
time of birth. The names of people quoted above may be translated as follows: 
Place-Son-of-Noise; Upright-Singing-Within; The-Royal-Uplands; Countless- 
Houses; Stench; Shadowy-Sea; Ten-Days; Previous-Prayer; Razor-Fish. The 
name of the mother is stated three times, that of the father twice. So much 
pleasure was taken in repeating names that pronouns are often avoided in 
narration and replaced by the name. Note that in the following passage the 
narrator gives the name Hale-Mano four times, rather than use the pronoun 
“him”: “While Hale-Mano is chanting, Kama-Lala-Walu comes this-way, 
looks at Hale-Mano. Meanwhile strong her desire to go back to Hale-Mano, 
due to the looking at Hale-Mano.’™ 

Genealogies were carefully memorized and recited as a means of establish- 
ing rank, and because of pleasure in the recitation.* The creation chant is in 


* Jbid., p. 333. Use of the alveolar nasal /n/ in place of the velar /y/, as in bristlin’, scratchin’, 
etc., isa device showing the bantering, colloquial, and inelegant nature of the original. 
Tbid., p. 229. [bid., p. 247. 
% Beckwith reports that in early missionary days the “begats” in the Bible were held to be 
most choice portions of the Scriptures; 1919, p. 313. 
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the form of a genealogy; one variant lists eight hundred matings.” The ob- 
session with names is a reflection of the interest in rank and in the body, and is 
correlated with a belief that use of an individual’s name imparted a certain 
control over that individual. Places are named with as much care as people. 
In a three-page tale, 14 persons and 37 places are named.*’ In some tales, every 
stopping point on a trip is listed. Favorite or important objects of chiefs, such 
as war Clubs, are also named. 

Details —The use of detail in a literature is of interest to the student of 
culture. Hawaiian tales frequently mention body parts, especially eyes (maka), 
variously qualified as soft and tender, softly fragrant, winking flirtatiously, 
piercing, bright, bulging, inflamed, raging. This is in keeping with the cultural 
interest in the sacred body, as mentioned previously. Physiological processes 
are also described in some detail. Of a man frightened on the battlefield, the 
narrator says that his “flesh chills with the cold damp of fear.’”* Exchange of 
insults by heroes was a conventionalized prelude to battle, and great ingenuity 
and variety are displayed in these. Verbal facility was no less admirable than 
physical. One hero tells his challenger that if he is to have any chance at all 
he needs two helpers. The challenger, furious at such a ‘‘haughty”’ boast, 
points to a child as worthy competition. The hero, enraged, prays to his god 
for victory over this “‘uncircumcized person.’”® Other insults include slurring 
references to ancestry,*® to the unattractiveness of the homeland (as lacking 
fish or fresh water),*' to previous misdeeds,” to physical repulsivenessness (the 
volcano goddess is taunted as stiff and lame; she then lashes back with a lasciv- 
ious tirade about her opponent, the pig-man god: his nose is pierced by a 
cord, excrement drops behind him, his penis is close to his belly, his tail wags 
behind) .* 

Nature is referred to with the most persistent attention and wealth of 

detail, a reflection in part of the religion of the people. This fine passage shows 
nature’s tribute to a chief: 
The crowd inland shouts about the handsome man, Kila; the ants weep, birds sing, 
pebbles rattle, bivalves mutter indistinctly, birds wither, smoke lies low, the rainbow 
arches, thunder roars, lightning flashes, rain rains, rivers flow, the sea roughens, waves 
break, the horned coral and the puna coral fly up upon the land, the mournful cry of 
spirits wails loud, burying grounds awake, an unintelligible babbling awakes, trees are 
angered, hairless dogs appear, numberless gods come, a temple assembly of gods, a 
column of gods, everything . . . . These are the witnesses of a great chief.™ 


Nonsemantic elements of style—Some stylistic elements seem used less for 
their meaning than for aesthetic or cultural reasons. Antithesis, repetition, 


*® Beckwith, 1951. 27 Fornander, 1918, pp. 177-181 8 [bid., p. 53. 
2° Beckwith, 1919, pp. 385-389. *® Fornander, 1917, p. 107; Fornander, 1918, p. 59. 
| Fornander, 1918, pp. 81-83. ® Thid., p. 335. 


*% Tbid., pp. 335-339. * Fornander, 1917, p. 169. 
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and catalogues are the most prominent of these features that seem to a large 
extent to be aesthetic embellishments, as well as means of pleasing the gods by 
prolonging the prayers and ritual, and as mnemonic aids for perfect repetition 
of long ceremonials. The great length of many of the chants in the tales makes 
their faultless repetition an intellectual triumph, proof that intellectual virtu- 
osity was much esteemed in the culture. 

Antithesis is a feature of nearly every myth. In a chant about the winds, 
the contrasting pairs little and big, long and short, successively qualify waves, 
a canoe paddle, and a canoe bailer.** An expedition consists of big men, little 
men, big canoes, little canoes.** Banality is avoided by almost enigmatic use of 
antithesis, as in this way to describe a complete education: 

When this (hero) goes to Kohala, (he) learns from the mother all of everything, of 
above of below, of inland of seaward, of day of night, death life, sin righteousness; (he) 
becomes expert in everything.*” 


Long catalogues or lists provide aesthetic satisfaction and afford desired 
length, as in the case of a triumphant recital of sixty-one victories,** or a list 
of one hundred eleven winds and where they live.*® 

Repetition of key words in successive verses is much admired, and this 
may be combined with antithesis: 


One rain from the uplands, 
One rain from the lowlands, 
One rain from the east, 
One rain from the west.*® 


Synonyms are used to secure balance, as “‘a query, a question.” 

Treatment of character——The most frequent type of tale treats of a hero. 
His grandeur is enhanced by hyperbole and metaphor, his authenticity and 
high rank documented by a plethora of names, his divinity attested by his 
mastery of the supernatural and the efficacy of his prayers. He is a witty and 
skilled punster who is victorious in every debate and riddling contest. He 
speaks in long chants filled with semiveiled references to his victories, and some- 
times gives long lists of his triumphs. He may mould the landscape into its 
present form with his club or spear. His superiority over the perturbations of 
ordinary men may be shown by his slight interest in sex and his amorality. 
Tricksters when they appear in the stories show the stress laid by the culture 
on deception; they circumvent morality. Commoners enter with much less 
frequency than tricksters. Their roles are either to illustrate a virtue, such as 
hospitality, or to wait on or applaud a chief. The slave class is completely un- 

35 Fornander, 1918, pp. 87-89. % Jbid., p. 195. 37 Fornander, 1917, p. 575. 

% Fornander, 1918, pp. 349-51. 8 Tbid., pp. 93-103. ” Fornander, 1917, p. 359. 


*t Emerson, 1909, p. 257. How the structure of the language favors antithesis and repetition 
is described below under Language. 
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represented. The heroes may transform themselves into animals, but otherwise 
animals rarely enter the tales; and they do not, like the commoners, drama- 
tize a virtue. The subordinate role of commoners, the omission of slaves, and 
scarcity of animal characters, are further evidence of the aristocratic domina- 
tion of these literary forms. 

The intellectual base of the culture, and the realistic elements in the liter- 
ature, find further expression in a stylistic antithesis of character. Heroes are 
not heroic on all occasions, nor are villains always base. Courage is frequently 
balanced by fear, might by weakness, chivalry by treachery. The strength of 
the social pattern is consistently clear. Hero and heroine are always of high 
rank; a Hawaiian Cinderella could not hope to marry a prince. The sudden 
weaknesses of the hero, the fact that his mana occasionally fails, his fears and 
temporary setbacks, are realistic touches that serve as devices for heightening 
suspense and enhancing dramatic appeal. 

Language.—The effectiveness of some of these stylistic features is enhanced 
by certain structural aspects of the language that are difficult or impossible 
to translate. The interest in place, and particularly of antithetical place, is 
expressed in Hawaiian by the constant use of contrasting words indicating 
direction that somewhat correspond to the English terms up and down, inland 
and seaward, east and west, toward the speaker and away from the speaker. 
These are used far more frequently, however, than any English equivalents. 

A system of classification of all objects possessed is largely based on their 
proximity to the body, indicative of the importance of the body. Parts of 
the body, clothing, a lei that is worn, a canoe in which one sits, one’s progeni- 
tors and siblings, are in one class. Most possessions not in intimate contact 
with the body, one’s progeny and spouses, and one’s actions, are in another.” 

The presence in Hawaiian of only eight consonants (p, k, glottal stop, 
h, m, n, 1, w) and only five long vowels and five short vowels, makes alliteration 
and repetition easy and effective; the rather large number of homonyms also 
facilitates punning. 

Many words in Hawaiian are preceded by particles. Those occurring with 
the greatest frequency are probably wa, “completed action or state,’ which 
marks verbs, and ka or ke ‘‘the,”” which mark nouns. Note how effectively these 
particles are repeated in this chant: 

Ua pa’ihi o luna. 

Ua malo’o wai ’ole ka nahelehele. 
Ua ho’i ke ao a ke kuahiwi. 

Ua ho’i ka makani a Kumu-Kahi. 
Ua ho’i ka ’opua a Awa-Lua. 

* Hawaiian speech does not make some of the distinctions found elsewhere in Polynesia. 
In Kapingamarangi a false tooth is considered “alienable,” contrasting with the “inalienable” 
real tooth; the possessive classifying form shows this distinction. Elbert, 1948, p. 21. 
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Ua ho’i ka pauli makani kualau. 

Ua ho’i ka wa’a ho’oulu he kaiko’o. 

Ua ho’i ka wa’a i ka lae makani. 

Ua ho’i ke kai ka wai a Manawa-Nui.® 


An accurate translation should retain some of the cumulative effect of this 
repetition, yet without sacrifice of the clarity and smoothness of the original. 
English word order is less flexible than Hawaiian, so that it is difficult in trans- 
lation to keep the repetition of words in the same order: 


The above has cleared. 

The growth has dried waterless. 

The cloud has returned to the hill. 

The wind has returned to Kumu-Kahi. 

The image-containing cloud has returned to Awa-Lua. 
Th 
The canoe plunging in strong seas has returned. 
The canoe has returned to the windy cape. 

The sea and water have returned to Manawa-Nui. 


deep-blue wind with showers has returned. 


A structural feature of the language that favors repetition is the prevalence 
of reduplicated forms, such as holoholo, mehameha, nahelehele. The directional 
particles are repeated far more than is possible in English translation. Poetry 
is further embellished by euphonic particles that have no meaning, é being 
the most common. 

Rhyming is not used in Hawaiian poetry. Stress is usually on the next to 
the last syllable, and since the final syllable is freely voiceless, the rhyming 
of final syllables is difficult. Another structural factor contributing to the 
absence of rhyming may be the paucity of distinctive sounds and the shortness 
of the words, which would give to rhymed words a frequency bordering on 
banality. Quantitative verse, however, is as important in Hawaiian as in 
Greek verse,“ perhaps due to the role of vowel length, the lack of consonant 
clusters, the fact that all syllables are open, and that stress is most frequently 
placed on alternating syllables. That the chants were usually accompanied by 
beating on drum, gourd, or stick, explains the importance of rhythm. 

Summary and conclusion—Hawaiian literary style, strikingly different 
from that of non-Polynesian cultures, perhaps owes its distinctiveness to 
special features of the culture out of which it has come. Many of the stylistic 
devices glorify the hero of the tale, who in the culture corresponds to the chief. 
Hyperbole and metaphor enhance his attractiveness and his deeds. Rich use of 
personal names and place names adds verisimilitude. Rocks and valleys and 
mountains in today’s world are described as having been created or modified 
by him during his adventures and deeds of might. Other stylistic devices that 


8 Fornander, 1918, p. 91. “ Sapir, 1921, p. 244. 
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may be correlated with the interests of the culture are a decided preference 
for figurative expression, for the veiled, symbolic, and clever, rather than the 
blunt, literal, and banal. Nature, which in Hawaii is beautiful and spectacular 
is anthropomorphized in the tales as a similarly beautiful and spectacular 
being. The structure of the language, moreover, favors the development of 
certain of the stylistic features, such as an interest in place as shown by words 
indicating direction, the importance of the body by possessive classifiers, 
alliteration and repetition favored by a paucity of distinctive sounds and the 
high frequency of occurrence of certain particles, and reduplications. 

Patterns in language and in culture have often been described. It is hoped 
that this study may show how literary style can also take patterned form, and 
that these patterns to some extent parallel patterns traceable in the culture and 
in the language, affording a vivid and sparkling reflection of these configura- 
tions. Style, traditionally isolated and analyzed as a series of abstractions, may 
be examined as a concrete illustration of man’s values and preoccupations. 
Critic and ethnologist may thus benefit by each studying the findings of the 
other, and of the linguist. 
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Tue CHORTI AND THE PROBLEM OF THE SURVIVAL 
or Maya CULTURE 


By BETTY STARR 
I. INTRODUCTION 


AFAEL GIRARD! has recently published a monumental work? which 

bears on the problem of the origins and survival of Maya culture and 
postulates the existence of the ancient Maya religion and calendar among 
the present-day Chorti Indians of eastern Guatemala and western Honduras. 
This work raises a methodological question as to the fruitfulness of interpreting 
what one observes about a present-day people almost wholly in the light of 
what is assumed to have been true of that people in the historic past. 

Part of Girard’s thesis is that the present-day Chorti have conserved, in 
their essential form, the institutions, traditions, and customs of their Maya 
ancestors. It is the purpose of this paper to analyze and evaluate those sections 
of Girard’s work which are relevant to this thesis.’ 

Girard’s propositions are: 

1. That the religion of the present-day Chorti is totally pagan. 

2. That the ancient 260-day calendar known as the /ézolkin persists among the 

present-day Chorti. 
3. That Chorti priests make astronomical observations and calculations which d¢ 
termine the date on which the fzolkin begins each year. 


+. That the Chorti use prehispanic symbols and understand their ancient meanings. 


Since these propositions are at variance with the findings of other investi- 
gators in the area,’ it may be that Girard’s work is not to be judged by the 
standards usual in historical scholarship and social science generally. Indeed, 
many of his assertions rest upon the interpretation of signs and symbols “‘que 
no pueden ser traducidos por las vias usuales de nuestro método cientifico” 
(I, xiii). On the other hand, it may be that since Girard has worked among 
these Indians for twenty years—a period of time much longer than that afforded 
to any professional anthropologist—he may nevertheless be right in his asser- 
tions. Whatever the case, analysis of the “evidence” which Girard adduces 
in substantiation of his propositions reveals an absence of case material and 


' Rafael Girard, who has lived in Guatemala and Honduras for some twenty years, isof Swiss 
origin. He has interested himself in the origins and survival of Maya culture, particularly as re 
vealed through his own interpretation of the Popol-Vuh, the Sacred Book of the Quiché Indians of 
Guatemala. 


2 Girard, 1949. 

* The discussion which follows is limited to the present-day material. For discussions of other 
parts of the work, see Lizardi Ramos, Villa Rojas, and Bernal, 1950, pp. 19-31 

* Goubaud Carrera, 1949. Redfield and Tax, 1947. Wisdom, 1940 
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texts to support them. It reveals a tendency to state as fact what is part fact 
and part personal interpretation, as well as a tendency to buttress his ‘‘data” 
with incomplete quotations from the works of other authors (without correct 
citations) when the data presented by these authors appear to substantiate 
his propositions. It seems that he has at least overstated his case, and it is 
part of the interest of this paper to see how he arrived at his conclusions; 
that is, what lines of evidence he used and how he made use of them. 


II. LINES OF EVIDENCE 


The types of evidence which Girard utilizes in the demonstration of his 
thesis, in the order set forth by him, are: 


1. The evidence of native documentary sources, such as the Popol-Vuh, the books 
of Chilam Balam, and the codices. 

2. The evidence of archeology. 

3. The evidence of linguistics. 

4. The evidence of comparative ethnography. 


Girard’s method is to arrive at the esoteric meaning of these native docu- 
mentary sources by means of subjective interpretation and to “corroborate” 
the data obtained in this manner through the use of the evidence of archeol- 
ogy, linguistics, and ethnography. 

Assessment of the usefulness and validity of the various types of evidence 
as employed by Girard in substantiation of his thesis is extremely difficult. 
In addition to the subjective method involved, the usefulness and validity of 
Type 1 (native documentary sources) is questionable on two counts: (1) The 
reliability of the documents as historical (rather than mythological or legen- 
dary) sources; and (2) the justified (or unjustified) applicability of the informa- 
tion presented in these documents to present-day situations. The use of Type 
2 (archeology) is of limited value because of (1) Girard’s subjective inter- 
pretation of symbols, and (2) his assumption that similar forms have similar 
meanings. Likewise, the use of Type 3 (linguistics) is suspect on two counts: 
(1) Correlations of language and culture do not constitute invariable proof 
of genetic relationships, and (2) Girard is not a trained linguist. Type 4 
(ethnography), however, may be evaluated on the basis of what is known about 
the Chorti from Wisdom’s work, and from the work of students of other cul- 
tures in Middle America. 

A search of Girard’s work in an attempt to find concrete evidence which 
would indicate the nature of his ethnographic field work is almost fruitless. 
Nowhere, except in vague references to “los sacerdotes,’’ does he mention who 
his informants were, nor does he state their qualifications as informants. That 
this procedure is intentional is demonstrated by the following comment: 


Por razones obvias ncionaré en este trabajo el nombre de mis inf s de | 
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clase sacerdotal que atin viven, pero podré hacerlo en lo particular a las personas inter 
esadas (III, 787). 


The “obvious reasons” are the reasons of secrecy. Girard emphasizes, time 

and again, the extreme secrecy which surrounds the activities of the native 
priests: 
Excepto el hijo mayor del sacerdote, ninguna persona, ni atin los acdélitos, puede 
penetrar todo el esoterismo del ritual en el que desempefian sin embargo un papel im- 
portante y necesario. . . . Esto explica las dificultades que se presentan al investigador, 
cuando trata de ahondar en el pensamiento religioso del nativo (III, 876). 


One may wonder, in the light of this aura of secrecy, how it was that 
Girard ‘‘succeeded in penetrating the Indian mind.” One will search in vain 
to find how he accomplished this. Nowhere does he set forth the circumstances 
under which he obtained his data. We do not know what type of interviews he 
conducted, to how many persons he directed his questions, nor what type of 
answers he received. There is no indication as to whether the practices he 
reports represent ideal or real patterns of behavior; whether they represent 
obligatory, preferred, or elective behavior. 

In only a few instances does Girard indicate that a particular statement of 
fact is based upon personal observation. One such is in connection with beliefs 
regarding the effect of ritually unclean women: 

Un caso tipico de la influencia que ejerce una mujer en este estado es el que presenciéd 
el autor en un rancho donde estaban haciendo jabén; como éste no ‘daba punto’ 
achacaron la deficiencia a la presencia de una mujer impura a la cual obligaron a 
escupir dentro de la olla de jab6n para neutralizar el efecto de su presencia (I, 196). 


Another instance in which Girard indicates his personal observation of 
what he is describing occurs in connection with the ceremony known as “‘la 
captura de los vientos.”” He refers to the possible performance of this same 
ritual in Quintana Roo, adding: 

Sin duda este rito, que ningdn investigador ha logrado presenciar hasta ahora debido a 
su caracter estrictamente secreto, debe ser semejante al observado y relatado por el 
autor de estas lineas (II, 598). 


An example of Girard’s subjective interpretation of present-day practices 
as influenced by the Popol-Vuh, as well as an indication of the nature of his 
field techniques, is found in his treatment of the Baile de los Gigantes, also 
known as the Degiiello de San Juan or La Historia. In the section of his work 
dealing with ethnography, Girard refers to this dance as follows: 

A pesar de su titulo y aparencia, este sainete representa nada menos que la drama- 


tizacién de la parte mitica del Popol Vuh (I, 311). 


He then devotes an entire chapter to the “documentation’ 
ment, maintaining that: 


of this state- 
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. la épica lucha entre Hunahpa y Hun Camé se ha convertido entre David y Goliat, 
denominados respectivamente ‘Gavite’ y ‘gigante Golillo’, mientras que la decapitacién 
de los Ahpu por orden de Hun Camé supone representar ‘el degiiello de San Juan’ para 
los profanos en asuntos indigenas” (I, 356). 


Much of Girard’s “‘evidence”’ rests upon interpretation of the symbolism 
involved in the actions of the dancers. For example, stress is placed upon 
homage rendered to the sun, particularly in the holding up of a handkerchief 
towards the sun (I, 377). Photograph No. 50 bears the caption (in part): 

el otro exhibe triunfalmente hacia el sol y después a la multitud las tiras de carne 
(substituidas por un pahuelo). 


The shadows in the photograph indicate that the dancer’s back was toward 
the sun. Girard’s explanation for this is that the dancers face East regardless 
of the position of the sun in the sky. 

With respect to photographing the Baile de los Gigantes, Girard writes: 
En cierta ocasién que los indios bailaban expresamente para mf, traté repetidas veces 
de modificar su posicién original pretextando buscar una pose ventajosa para foto- 
grafiarlos en movimiento; pero regresaban automaticamente al puesto sefialado por la 
tradicién (I, 355). 


Girard’s contention that the Baile de los Gigantes is, in effect, a dramatiza- 
tion of the mythical part of the Popol-Vuh—and is so recognized by performers 
of the dance—is not supported by any statements of informants. Rather, it 
rests upon his own interpretation of this dance. With “evidence” of this type, 
it is difficult to determine the reliability of this and perhaps other facts and 
interpretations offered in Girard’s monograph. 


Ill. CHORTI ETHNOGRAPHY 


At the beginning of the section on Ethnography, Girard refers the reader 
to Wisdom’s book, The Chorti Indians of Guatemala,’ ‘‘para mayores detalles 
sobre la cultural material chorti” (I, 187). One may expect, then, that Girard 
is not attempting a full scale study of the Chorti, and, therefore, cannot be 
too sharply criticized for an incomplete ethnography. One would, however, 
demand consistency as to the traits which he does list as present among the 
Chorti. And one would expect, since he has made reference to Wisdom’s work 
as a reliable source, that Girard would either (a) agree with Wisdom with 
regard to specific traits listed, or, (b) if he disagrees with Wisdom, state definite 
evidence to show why he disagrees. This Girard does not do. 

For example, the belief that if a different name were given a child than that 
of the saint listed in the Catholic calendar on the date of the child’s birth, 
“the saint would be angry,” is ascribed by Girard to the former practice of 


5 Personal communication. § Wisdom, 1940. 
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naming children according to the days of the /zolkin, regardless of whether 
the day was “‘good”’ or ‘“‘bad”’ (I, 191). This would imply that, as a result of 
this belief, the child would always be given the name of the patron saint. In 
fact, Girard states this to be obligatory: 


No es arbitraria la eleccién del nombre para el recién nacido; se determina, como en el 
remoto pasado, por el calendario religioso que asimismo regula la existencia humana. 
Hoy, como antes, el nombre de la persona es el del dia en que nace. . . (I, 191). 


Wisdom, on the other hand, reports: ° 


In many cases the name of the patron saint is given or a name is chosen at random, one 
the sound of which appeals to the parents, and in a few cases the name of the parent of 
the same sex is given.’ 


One might ask whether the differences expressed by these authors with 
regard to the naming of children represent’ the difference between an ideal 
pattern (as set forth by Girard) and what is actually practised (as set forth 
by Wisdom). This would indicate that Girard accepted statements as to what 
was done without checking individual cases for conformance. He, on this 
point as on many others, does not give any concrete data to substantiate his 
statement. There are other minor points on which the two authors disagree, 
but the above provides an adequate example of this. 

In addition to the points on which Girard differs from Wisdom, there are 
a number of internal inconsistencies in the Ethnography section. For example, 
Girard states that the unilateral form of marriage arrangement which obliges 
the boy’s parents to seek a mate for their son is not present among the Chorti 
(I, 197). But elsewhere he states: “La regla general pide que sea el varén 
y no la mujer el que solicite consorte” (I, 199). With regard to this point, 
Wisdom writes: 

When a young man or woman is ready or wishes to marry, his or her father or grand- 
father goes to the parents of the intermarrying family and asks that a marriage be 
consummated.$ 


Another internal inconsistency occurs with reference to the ceremonial hair- 
cutting of children. At one point, Girard states that this occurs at the age of 
two; a few lines farther along in the text he states that it occurs at the end of 
the first year (I, 193). 

Girard’s general information on the material culture and the life cycle 
among the present-day Chorti appears to be valid; that is, he lists many traits 
which are known from the work of other investigators to be present in Middle 
America. Girard’s ““Ethnography” is, of course, not complete. However, his 
principal concern is with the intensive analysis of Chorti religious practices 


? [bid., p. 291. 8 Ibid., p. 254. 
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and beliefs. It is to this, the major part of his work, that attention is now 
directed. 


IV. CHORTI RELIGION 


Girard’s first major hypothesis with reference to present-day Chorti reli- 
gion is as follows: 


Todos los actos de la vida piablica o privada del chortf estén tan profundamente 
impregnados del sello religioso que resulta dificil separar el estudio de la cultura ma- 
terial y mental de este puekJo del de su religién, que configura la vida del individuo y 
de la comunidad (I, 187). 


The second major hypothesis is that Chorti religion is totally pagan and 
does not represent a mixture of pagan and Catholic. Instead of the coexistence 
of two cults—one pagan and the other Catholic (suggested by Wisdom for 
the Chorti, and by other investigators for other Middle American cultures), 


. el fenémeno apuntado representa dos aspectos rituales de un culto Gnico y pagano 
basado en el principio de dualidad tan peculiar a la cultura mescamericana (II, 394). 


According to Girard, the explanation of the religious practices of the pres- 
ent-day Chorti has its roots almost entirely in pre-Columbian Mayan religion; 
the apparent practice of Catholic ritual is but a mask to hide pagan practices 
and beliefs. One can draw the inference from Girard’s propositions that four 
centuries of exposure to the doctrine and ritual of the Catholic church have 
resulted in little or no religious acculturation. To state this idea even more 
emphatically (but no more strongly than would Girard) Catholicism per se 
does not exist among the Chorti. 

What Girard believes he has demonstrated is that the doctrine and prac- 
tices of Catholicism have not permeated the Indian mind. In order to accom- 
plish this, Girard attacks those elements generally considered to be ‘‘Catholic” 
and attempts to show, in each case, that the meanings behind the practices 
involved are not Catholic but pagan. A number of statements relevant to 
this portion of Girard’s argument are given below, together with his support- 
ing “‘evidence.” 

1. That the two cults of the pagan religion are celebrated concomitantly— 
that directed toward the agricultural gods in a building constructed by mem- 
bers of the Indian community; that directed toward the tribal God in the Cath- 
olic church ‘‘convertida en templo pagano”’ (II, 396). 

Just how the Catholic church is converted into a pagan temple, other than 
Girard’s assertion that it serves as the Temple of the Sun, is not explained. 

2. The patron saint of the pueblo is worshipped as the titular god of the 
tribe and brother of the Maize God which is kept on the altar of the agricul- 
tural temple. The image of either of these gods may not be taken into the 
temple of the other. Similarly, ‘El sacerdote del templo tribal no podra 
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oficiar en el de la Agricultura, ni el del culto agrario puede oficiar en el templo 
tribal” (II, 396). In partial contrast to this is the situation noted by Villa in 
Quintana Roo, where, 


. most of the ceremonies are performed inside the church or oratory, the Catholic 
and pagan rites being performed simultaneously before separate altars in different parts 
of the temple and by different sacred functionaries.® 


In Quintana Roo, therefore, the officials of one part of the ritual perform within 
the “temple” of the other; however, the distinction between the two forms of 
ritual may always be recognized. 

3. The native is ignorant of the personal and religious qualities of God and 
of the saints imported by the Spanish, but, on the other hand, he is familiar 
with the attributes and powers of the native dieties (II, 397). 

Data collected by Wisdom with reference to the Chorti treatment of God 
and the saints would seem to bear out this statement. 


4. Los chortfs, y en general los indigenas centro-americanos no profesan culto a los 
santos, sino al santo, en su calidad de dios pagano. Se trata de la simple sustitucién de 
un nombre indigena en la designacién del fdolo (II, 398). 


This statement, insofar as it is applied to Middle America as a whole, 
should be modified, since data collected by investigators in other parts of 
Middle America indicate that the cult of the saints is a matter of general 
practice on the part of the Indians. Furthermore, the texts collected by other 
ethnographers—even at the sites of native altars in the monle—often contain 
Spanish names of Catholic saints.’ 

5. That which is most important to the Indian is his church, which he 
will defend even against the Catholic priest (II, 400). This statement is 
“documented”’ by a case in which an attempt by civil and religious authorities 
to remove the images and bells from the church at Ocotepeque was met by the 
Indians with armed force, thus preventing their removal. Girard attributes 
this uprising to the disinclination of the Indians to allow their tribal god to 
be taken away. 

Wisdom cites a somewhat similar instance in which the patron saint of 
Jocotan had been taken by the Camotan Indians for the purpose of bringing 
rain in Camotan. Several hundred of the Jocotan Indians marched to Camo- 
tan, took their own saint by force, and paraded him in Jocotan, thus bringing 
rain in Jocotan." 

The point to be made here is that the Indians resent the image being taken 

® Villa Rojas, 1945, pp. 106-7. 

© In Chichicastenango, for example, when asking for a good harvest, the names of Christ, 
Maria, and Santo Tomas are mentioned. See Tax, 1947, pp. 426-36 

1 Wisdom, 1940, footnote 74, pp. 413-14. 
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away not because it represents the tribal god, but because it removes the pro- 
tective power of the patron saint: 

His power is localized, since he brings good fortune, or bad fortune, only to the people 
of his own municipio, or to those in whose municipio his image is actually present.” 


6. The cult of the cross has its roots in pre-Columbian practices and ac- 
quires “unexpected importance”’ in inverse proportion to the idea of Chris- 
tianity; i.e., in the most isolated places. Girard finds evidence for the continu- 
ance of the importance of the pre-Columbian equal-armed cross in the practice 
of marking off the dimensions of the pre-Columbian cross on present-day 
Catholic crosses (II, 403). 

7. The Indians adopted certain elements of Catholicism, such as the 
sacrarium, the chalice, the host, and certain images because they were forced 
to do so, and these elements have become incorporated in the body of native 
beliefs. According to Girard, an item of Catholic religion thus incorporated 
is the Pater Noster, “‘que de oracién catdélica se ha convertido en una de las 
mas populares plegarias paganas, utilizada en la invocacién de ‘Nuestro 
Padre’ (Ka Tata) como gran dios indigena” (II, 408). 

Girard presents no text by means of which one could judge whether or 
not there is any basis for this statement, nor does he indicate the context 
within which such transformation takes place. 

It does not appear that the evidence given by Girard as to the lack of 
Catholic features in Chorti religion proves his point, involving as it does so 
many statements of an interpretative nature. He might, however, have assem- 
bled more conclusive data; e.g., whether the Chorti go to confession, and to 
what extent baptism is practised. These are elements of true Roman Catholi- 
cism which might be said to be more definitive. 

The next section of the work (Chapter VIII) is devoted to a detailed de- 
scription of what Girard interprets as the active functioning of the native 
calendar (/zolkin) in present-day Chorti life. 

Girard states that the data regarding the Chorti /zolkin were gathered in 
Chiquimula, Quezaltepeque, Esquipulas, Cayur, Tutikopot, Jocotan, Camo- 
tan, Tan Sha, and Ta Shajté, and that the data from these several places are 
in fundamental agreement. This “coincidence” is, to Girard, important, 
since each priest is said to act independently of his colleagues, whom he con- 
siders his rivals, and from whom he keeps secret his magic formulas (II, 411). 
Girard gives no further information as to the sources of his data than to refer 
to “the priest of Tan Sha,” etc. 

Girard describes the importance of the /zolkin for agricultural activity 
as follows: 


El calendario religioso-agricola chorti se basa en un perfodo de 260 dias, computados 


2 Jbid., p. 413. 
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desde el 8 de febrero hasta el 25 de octubre en afios ordinarios, o hasta el 24 de octubre 
a medianoche en los afios bisiestos. Ese lapso abarca el ciclo completo de las faenas del 
cultivo del maiz, desde la preparacién de las tierras para las siembras, hasta la reco- 
leccién del grano. Dichos trabajos no son simples operaciones econémicas, sino actos 
religiosos y sociales relacionados con ellas. Por lo tanto, cada fase del cultivo se norma 
por ritos especiales, cuya sucesién va determinando las operaciones que hay que hacer 
en el campo (II, 411). 


Since the /zolkin has a duration of 260 days and is endlessly repeated, it 
is difficult to see how it could always begin on the same day; i.e., the 8th of 
February. However, this is said by Girard always to be the initial date of the 
agricultural calendar. At this time a ceremony is held to celebrate the beginning 
of the northward movement of the sun, and to initiate the clearing of the 
monte. In Quezaltepeque, however, the first voyage to the East, “‘traer el 
invierno,” begins on the 14th of January, preceding the “‘official opening”’ of 
the /zolkin; the second voyage, to the West, occurs on the 8th of February, 
thus bringing to an end the symbolic East-West imitation of the daily journey 
of the sun (II, 413). Girard explains this premature journey (on January 
14th) as a véspera. 

In connection with the relationship between the native and Catholic 
calendars generally, Girard points to the “exception” in the departmental 
cabecera and in Esquipulas, where the Indian calendar follows closely the Cath- 
olic calendar, the winter solstice being celebrated on la Navidad (December 
24), 


mientras que el Jueves Santo sirve de punto de interseccién entre las cuarentenas 
tedricas (cuyo nombre, en este caso, ya no corresponde a la serie exacta del c6mputo 
indigena) (II, 417). 


On the Sabado de Gloria in one pueblo, and on Jueves Santo in another, 
the ceremony of the New Fire is held (conjunction of Catholic and native 
calendar). This New Fire ceremony is, of course, ancient. Its conjunction with 
the Sabado de Gloria, however, emphasizes the ‘parallel with the Roman 
Catholic custom whereby the ‘blessing of the new fire’ takes place on Holy 
Saturday.’”* According to Girard, the act of kindling the New Fire has a 
magical relationship with the quemas. (Girard cites analogies from the Popol- 
Vuh to ‘‘substantiate”’ this; II, 418). 

According to Girard, the most important fiesta of the /zolkin is that which 
begins the 25th of April at midnight (‘‘cinco dias antes del paso del astro por 
el cenit’) and ends the 3rd of May, Day of the Cross (II, 422). However, 
April 25th is St. Mark’s Day, and according to Wisdom," the festival is called 
St. Mark’s festival. It would seem that the date of this festival (since it is 


8 Villa Rojas, 1945, p. 122. 44 Wisdom, 1940, p. 462 
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fixed) would more likely be determined by the Catholic calendar, rather than 
by the 260-day ézolkin. 

Girard states that the 3rd of May initiates a four-day period (from the 4th 
to the 8th of May) of planting activities (II, 422), implying that this is an 
inalterable practice, whereas Wisdom writes: 


If the rains have come, planting begins on the next day, May 4, which is the official 
day for starting it, but otherwise the Indians usually wait until the first shower, which 
seldom comes later than the first week of May, and then start planting.” 


In a similar manner; that is, according to the /zolkin, the times for perform- 
ing the first and second limpias and doblar la milpa are said to be determined. 

The agricultural cycle comes to an end on October 25 at the end of the 
rainy season, which coincides with the “‘dispersi6n de las estrellas” (II, 434). 

Girard’s insistence on not only the presence, but also the active function- 
ing, of the /zolkin among the present-day Chorti appears puzzling in view of 
the fact that Wisdom found no traces of it there. Wisdom writes: 


If the Chorti retained any vestige of the ancient /zolkin by 1931-33 I never discovered 
it. I still remember asking about it in conversations with many padrinos, and watching 
for vestiges of it. These were men I knew well, who I am sure liked me well enough to 
have had no hesitation in telling me about any custom. The word ézolkin, or rather 
izorkin, has meaning in Chorti today. ‘zor (more properly written cor) means a line, a 
procession, a series of anything, and k’in means day (also sun, time, season). Thus, 
cor-k’in, series of days. The ‘I’ form is Chol, and has shifted to ‘r’ in Chorti. cor-k’in 
now means simply ‘calendar,’ the one the Ladinos use." 


In fact, neither of the native calendars appears to have survived anywhere 
in eastern Guatemala. Suzanne W. Miles, in a comparative study of survivals 
of the ancient Maya calendar, based upon the work of competent students, 
discusses the area of survival as follows: 


Yucatan and Central Mexico where the calendar flourished in ancient times now 
exhibit no trace of the native calendar. The southern regions of the ancient calendar, 
southern Guatemala and Nicaragua, do not apparently hold any survivals." 


In a report by Goubaud, Rosales, and Tax of a survey in Northern Guate- 
mala, ““Map 9: 260-day Calendar’’ shows the eastern boundary of esoteric 
knowledge of the ‘zolkin as lying near Coban, Tactic, and Rabinal, consider- 
ably to the northwest of the Chorti area.’* Tumin, who worked in San Luis 
Jilotepeque, in the Pokomam area, corroborates this by reporting inability 
to find any traces of the ancient calendar there.'® 

On the basis of external evidence, it is difficult to see how the /zolkin could 

8 Tbid., pp. 463-464. 6 Personal communication. 17 Miles, 1948, pp. 13-14. 

's Goubaud Carrera, 1947, p. 181. '® Tumin, 1946, p. 212. 
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have survived among the Chorti when knowledge of it has been lost every- 
where else in the adjacent area. 

What is the internal evidence presented by Girard to demonstrate the 
existence of the /solkin among the Chorti? Chapter VIII, which deals with 
this subject, contains references to the Dresden Codex (II, 423) and the 
Chilam Balam (II, 415). It also contains references to the existence of the 
native calendar in areas to the West and North where it is known to have 
survived (among the Ixil, II, 418; among the Quiché, II, 415). None of the 
above evidence is conclusive in demonstrating the survival of the /zolkin among 
the Chorti, since the documentary evidence relates to the past, and the ethno- 
graphic evidence concerns geographic areas noncontiguous to that occupied 
by the Chorti. As for data which he personally has gathered, Girard includes 
single words or phrases within quotation marks labelled ‘textual’ (II, 420; 
II, 421), possibly to indicate that these were the exact words spoken by one of 
his informants. He does not, however, present complete texts for examination. 
Here, as elsewhere in the work, no statement is made as to the circumstances 
under which the data were secured. 

Does such evidence as Girard offers, assuming it to be dependable, tend to 
show that the /solkin actually exists among the Chorti? In view of Girard’s 
assertion that the /zolkin is fixed; i.e., that it invariably begins on February 
8 and ends on October 25 (or on October 24 in leap years) it would appear 
that what Girard describes as the /zolkin is simply a period of approximately 
260 days (284 days in Quezaltepeque! ITI, 413), subdivided in such a manner 
as to constitute a working schedule for the performance of agricultural 
duties in their proper season. As such, it bears little relation to the tradi- 
tionally repeating cycle of 260 days generally known in Middle America as 
the (zolkin. 

Girard maintains that the original function of the /zolkin was to serve as 
an agricultural almanac, and postulates, futhermore, that in its original form 
it was static (/solkin estdlico), its position during the year being based upon 
the observation of astronomical phenomena. Later, according to Girard, 
it became dynamic (/zolkin dindémico). Among the Chorti, then, the (zolkin 
estdlico is found in its “original” form (II, 482). 

With regard to the connection of the ‘zolkin with astronomical phenomena, 
Thompson writes: 


The cycle of 260 days is the core of the Maya calendar. It is a divinatory and sacred 
almanac which bears no known relation to any celestial phenomenon. It repeats through 
all eternity regardless of the positions of sun, moon, and stars.” 


Throughout that part of the work which concerns the /zolkin, Girard refers 


2° Thompson, 1950, pp. 102-3. 
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to astronomical computations made by native priests, through which the sol- 
stices are observed and agricultural ceremonies regulated. Thus, 


Este calendario ceremonial-agricola se rige por un mecanismo de fechas inmutables, 
basadas en posiciones del sol y de otros cuerpos celestes que luego mencionaremos, los 
cuales son objeto de observacién atenta y constante por parte del sacerdote-astr6nomo, 
tinico intérprete de la voluntad divina (II, 411). 


How are these observations made? According to Girard, 


. el sacerdote cuenta con marcas o puntos topograficos del horizonte en que va re- 
conociendo los lugares que el sol recorre en su viaje de un solsticio a otro. Uno de los 
puntos extremos sefiala la situacién del astro en el solsticio de invierno, y otro, el lugar 
donde se hace perceptible su intencién de preparar su marcha hacia la izquierda, para 
empezar a “trabajar” (II, 413). 


With regard to the employment of fixed points upon the horizon for the 
purpose of determining the path of the sun, Girard writes: 
Por ejemplo, el sacerdote de la aldea de Santa Rosalia (Esquipulas) tiene marcados ‘sus 
puntos’ en la linea oriental, desde la Pefia de Cayaguanca, donde esta el punto de 
referencia del solsticio de invierno, hasta el Cerro Redondo del Cocal, que sefiala la 
llegada del astro al solsticio vernal, en la cadena montafiosa del Merendén; pudiendo 
indicar con exactitud, en los relieves topograficos a lo largo de esta linea basica, los 
diferentes ‘puestos’ correspondientes a la posicién solar en las fechas siguientes: ocho de 
febrero, cuando el astro-dios se dispone a dejar su ocio divino para emprender la marcha 
hacia el rumbo opuesto, buscando ‘la medianfa del mundo’ o la linea del paralelo; el dia 
en que toca el punto equinoccial; el dia del paso por el paralelo del lugar; el dia del 
solsticio de verano. Idéntico registro se encuentra en la linea occidental del horizonte, 
donde los cerros Tichaku y las Moras, sefalan respectivamente los extremos solsticiales 
(II, 438). 
Girard adds that the priest of Tan Sha likewise has points of reference marked 
out in the Cordillera del Merendén (II, 439); and that there are markers, 
as well, at Cayur (II, 441); Chiquimula (II, 441); Camotan (II, 443); and 
Quezaltepeque (II, 444). He presents drawings to show the arrangement of 
markers at Esquipulas and Tan Sha (II, 440). 

According to Girard, the Chorti temple itself also constitutes an observa- 
tory: 
A una distancia de dos metros de sus esquinas exteriores, se agrupan simétricamente 
cuatro monumentos que sefialan las puertas helfacas o solsticiales; dichos monumentos 
consisten de una cruz, que a veces es substituida por ramas, tallos de banano o cafias, 
plantadas en el centro de un pequefio cerco cuadrangular, o simplemente, en medio de 
cuatro estacas, aparato que representa como se ha dicho, el esquema de la cuadrangula- 
cién césmica y la base del sistema vigesimal (II, 641). 

In this connection, Wisdom writes: 


The land upon which any ceremonial house or wayside cross sits is considered a sacred 
spot and is not to be used for any secular purpose. The ceremonial house has a large 
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space all around it, kept clean of vegetation by communal aldea labor, where the Indians 
congregate during ceremonies.” 


Although Wisdom does not mention the four ““monumentos” which Girard 
states are set at the corners of such a space, it would appear that their func- 
tion would be to delimit the boundaries of the sacred place, rather than to 
serve as points of observation. 

It is difficult to see how the ceremonial house could serve as an observatory, 
since, 

Tanto el edificio como los senderos que conducen al templo, se ocultan deliberadamente 
de manera que resulta dificil localizarlos sin el auxilio de un conocedor; muchas veces 
no pueden verse sino hasta llegar al propio patio, casi hasta tocarlos. . . (II, 641). 


Girard’s contention that astronomical observations form an important part 
of the Chorti priest’s activities is not substantiated by the internal evidence: 
there are no data which indicate the exact manner in which the supposed ob- 
servations are made; i.e., how astronomical phenomena are sighted, whether 
observations are recorded, and if so, the manner of recording them. Girard 
supplies no texts to corroborate his assertions. 

So far as external evidence is concerned, Wisdom has not reported the 
practice of making astronomical observations among the Chorti; nor have 
other investigators reported such a practice among present-day native peoples 
within the same general area. Thus, Girard’s assertions with regard to this 
point remain without proof, since they are corroborated by neither internal 
nor external evidence. 


V. CHORTI SYMBOLISM 


Throughout the five volumes, Girard makes abundant use of the interpre- 
tation of symbols. The cross, the arch, the yoke, the serpent, the square, the 
diamond, and other symbols are believed by Girard to permeate every aspect 
of native life. 

Characteristic of Girard’s use of symbolism are the paragraphs devoted 
to the discussion of the outline of the milpa. According to Girard, the diamond- 
shaped milpa is associated with the tiger, 

. el cual, como se sabe, representa a una deidad femenina; en consecuencia el rembo 
es un signo vinculado con el concepto de feminidad. Tal cosa es corroborada por el 


hecho de que tinicamente las mujeres usan ese simbolo en su traje, no los hombres (II, 
636). 


The diamond-shaped milpa occurs on the slopes of the hills due to the fact 
that here it is often impossible to lay out the milpa in an oriented square. 
Girard quotes the Indian as saying that he uses the diamond-shaped milpa 
in order to take advantage of “los trechos de tierra mds buena”’ and that this 


21 Wisdom, 1940, p. 426. 
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may be safely done because the tigers, ‘‘nahuales de la deidad luni-terrestre” 
concern themselves only with the protection of diamond-shaped milpas 
(II, 636). 

Wisdom, on the contrary, writes: 
The square is the only sacred plane, since it has the form of the milpa and the altar and 
has four corners.” 


Girard, in this case, as in many others, presents no evidence to support 
his assertions as to the symbolism attributed to the diamond-shaped milpa. 

In a further attempt to substantiate his thesis that the present-day Chorti 
have preserved ancient traditions, Girard devotes considerable space to sym- 
bols in dress, fabrics, and pottery, stating, as his reason for doing so: 
Para los fines que perseguimos es sumamente interesante el conocimiento y la com- 
paraci6n de los simbolos e ideogramas prehispénicos, todavia empleados por el indigena 
en el adorno de sus trajes y en sus telas y ceramica, ya que esos simbolos—cuyo sentido 
atin se puede definir con el indio contemporaneo—nos permiten progresar en nuestros 
conocimientos sobre el esoterismo del arte y de la escritura jeroglifica desarrollada a 
partir de las sencillas figuras simbdlicas del periodo primario de la cultura mesoameri- 


cana (IIT, 1061). 


Thus, in referring to the Chorti man’s costume, he mentions ‘“‘representa- 
ciones de la ceiba, de serpientes y del cuadro cosmogénico” (I, 273), and in 
referring to the Chorti woman’s costume, he writes: 

. el traje de las mujeres ostenta figuras alegéricas relacionadas con el cosmos y 
principalmente con la luna, patrona de la india chorti que lleva su emblema bajo la 
forma de un glifo parecido a una U colocado en el cuello de su blusa; motivo lunar 
logrado por el entrecruzamiento de lineas serpentinas (I, 277). 


Granting that there is a resemblance between the designs in modern Chorti 
clothing and those in archeological remains, or in the codices, it in no way 
follows that the ancient meanings attending such designs have survived. For 
example, the “glifo parecido a una U colocado en el cuello” of the woman’s 
blouse, which Girard asserts is the emblem of the moon, might well appear 
there because of the principle of limitations as it applies to design. 

With regard to an example taken from the Quiché, Girard writes: 
Todavia ostentan en la pechera la figura del sol igual que los personajes de las estelas 
mayas mientras que los flecos de sus chaquetas representan . . . la lluvia que cae sobre 
la tierra. El plano césmico inferior se sefala mediante una cruz recortada en la parte 
trasera del pantalén correspondiendo sus lineas a los pliegues que forman las nalgas con 
ias piernas (IIT, 898). 


This, and other examples from the Quiché, is taken from the work of Flavio 
Rodas,” which work also suffers from the lack of case material and texts. 


= [bid., p. 430. 3 Rodas and Rodas, 1938, pp. 31-35, 42. 
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MENTAWEIAN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
By ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 


HE native culture of the Mentawei archipelago has been described by 

several scholars,! most recently by Warner Muensterberger. Muenster- 
berger’s treatment of Mentaweian social organization* worse confounds a 
confusion already existing in the ethnological literature with regard to the 
Mentaweians. This brief discussion draws attention to that confusion, and 
offers a reinterpretation of the basic structure of Mentaweian society. 

The Mentawei archipelago consists of four islands off the west coast of 
Sumatra: Siberut, Sipora, North Pageh, and South Pageh. The aborigines are 
Mongoloid (Malayan) in physical type. The bulk of the descriptive ethno- 
graphic material refers to the Pagehs, particularly North Pageh, where Edwin 
M. Loeb has done extensive field work. 

Warner Muensterberger, writing from secondary sources, places the Menta- 
weians in a hitherto unrecognized sub-cellar of cultural evolution, presumably 
below the Eolithic, because they lack stone implements. “It would seem,” 
says Muensterberger, “‘...that while the Papuans and Melanesians have 
already reached the neolithic age, the Mentaweians still live in the ‘period’ 
of wooden implements.’ The real reason why stone tools are not used is that 
iron implements are regularly obtained from Malay maritime traders.‘ Al- 
though the Mentaweians do indeed have an archaic type of Indonesian culture, 
lacking pottery, rice cultivation, weaving of cotton, and metal work, they are 
far from being simple hunters and gatherers. They live in permanent villages; 
they cultivate taro, bananas, sugar-cane, and sago; they raise pigs and chick- 
ens; they use metals and cotton cloth obtained in trade.® 

Loeb, and Muensterberger after him, refuses to consider the village as a 
significant social unit, in spite of the fact that its constituent clans intermarry, 
and are economically interdependent; it is the clan (wma) which he regards as 
the largest important social group.® What an wma is, neither Loeb nor Muen- 
sterberger makes very clear. Loeb does state explicitly that sibs are lacking; 
hence we may be sure that the wma is not a sib.” Muensterberger calls the wma 
a clan, which throughout his article seems to mean a social grouping in the 
nineteenth century totemic-clan tradition. Both agree, however, that the 
uma is a body of men, women, and children who live in or near a large com- 


1 See Kennedy, 1945, p. 83, for a bibliography of Mentaweian ethnology. 


2? Muensterberger, 1950. 3 Muensterberger, 1950, p. 130. 

* Loeb, 1935, p. 169. 5 Loeb, 1928, p. 408; Loeb, 1935, pp. 163-167. 
5 Loeb, 1928, p. 409; Muensterberger, 1950, p. 135. 

7 Loeb, 1928, p. 420; Loeb, 1935, p. 159. 
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munal pile-dwelling and act as a unit on certain ceremonial occasions. Villages 
are composed of from one to four wmas; when more than one wma exists in a 
village, each uma occupies its own compound. The uma is exogamous; the 
village is usually endogamous. But how wma affiliation is determined remains 
obscure. 

Loeb, after citing kinship data from Kruyt (1923), says that “this would 
show that descent is counted primarily in the male line.”* Muensterberger, on 
the other hand, states flatly that ‘“‘clan connection is matrilinear,” although in 
the preceding sentence he notes that an unmarried daughter belongs to the 
clan of her father.* Muensterberger even builds a whole theory about the origin 
of incest taboos on the assumption of Mentaweian matriliny. It seems that 
the Mentaweians permit their young people a long period of ‘free love,” 
during which any children born out of wedlock are adopted into the mother’s 
(mother’s father’s) clan. About one third of all children are born during this 
“free love’ period, because formal marriage is late.'® This “free love,’”’ however, 
seems actually to be the period of betrothal, with permanent and socially 
recognized liaisons which seldom fail of culmination in marriage. Adultery 
during the betrothal period is seriously frowned upon." This means that, 
during the betrothal period, children belong to their mother’s clan, and not to 
their father’s. After formal marriage, both woman and children, and all future 
children, become members of the husband’s uma.” 

Muensterberger argues that during the ‘free love’’ period, incestuous 
relations are impossible between a son and his mother, and between a brother 
and sister, but are possible, ‘‘theoretically at least,” between father and daugh- 
ter. After marriage, of course, the rule of wma exogamy prevents all forms of 
incest. On the basis of all these observations, Muensterberger states, ‘““‘we may 
conclude that the interdiction of incest between mother and son is older than 
the ban on sexual relations between father and daughter, just as succession 
along the female line belongs to an earlier epoch than does that along the male 
line.’”8 

Murdock, basing his analysis on Loeb (1928), classifies descent among the 
Mentaweians as bilateral, but considers the uma to be essentially a matrilocal 
extended family; if matrilineal descent were recognized, these matrilocal 
extended families would become matrilineal clans. ‘““The Mentaweians of 


§ Loeb, 1928, p. 423. ® Muensterberger, 1950, pp. 135-136. 

Loeb, 1928, p. 428. 4 Loeb, 1928, p. 427. 2 Loeb, 1928, pp. 426, 429. 

8 Muensterberger, 1950, p. 136. The conclusion about the priority of the mother-son taboo 
agrees with Freud’s theory expressed in Totem and Taboo, where it was postulated that the sons, 
after killing and eating the primal father, voluntarily agreed to ban sexual relations with mother 
and sister. While Muensterberger’s effort to find ethnological support for the primal horde theory 
fails, his interpretation of Mentaweian ritual—the major concern of his paper—deserves consider 
ation. 
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Indonesia illustrate the initial stages of a ... development from matrilocal 
extended families to clan-barrios.’"™ 

What is the system of descent among the Mentaweians? 

The evidence which can be culled from the sources mentioned above, and 
certain others, makes it plain that Mentaweian descent, at least insofar as 
uma-affliation goes, is patrilineal. First of all, there is the clear statement of 
Loeb, “If the couple are married, it is the father who adopts the child. ...” 
At marriage, “the woman must be taken into the wma of the man, if the mar- 
riage takes place in the same village’’—and it is clear that most marriages are 
within the village. ‘“‘After marriage, the children [born during the betrothal 
period] are readopted by the parents.’ Kruyt says, “‘Children of different 
fathers who do not belong to the same family |clan?], and of the same mother, 
may marry, according to common testimony on Pageh. Hence it is quite evi- 
dent that on the Mentawei islands father right obtains. Brothers’ children 
may then not marry... . 

The only evidences of ‘‘matriliny” lie in the facts that (1) before marriage, 
during the betrothal period, the children born to a woman are temporarily 
adopted by her father’s clan, which happens also to be hers; (2) that the 
mother’s brother is the special companion and protector of the little boy; 
(3) and that, when a man marries outside his village, he is adopted into his 
wife’s uma, along with their children.'’ These “matrilineal” traits are, however, 
in this context not evidences of matriliny at all. The avunculate and the tem- 
porary adoption by the mother’s clan of children born before ritual marriage 
would seem to be necessary mechanisms to provide for the offspring of pre- 
marital unions in a patrilineal society, and they in no way prejudice the patri- 
lineal system of descent. The entrance of the husband into the wife’s clan, in 
inter-village marriages, is necessitated by the reluctance of the women to 
leave their own villages, where they own and work the taro fields. But since 
most marriages are within the village—and eight out of the ten marriages de- 
scribed by Loeb were within the village—the most frequent arrangement must 
be for the woman to enter the man’s uma.'* Even where the husband enters 
his wife’s wma, there is no real interruption of the patrilineal rule, since the 
husband, as a member of his wife’s wma, at least belongs to the same uma as his 
children. Succeeding generations would presumably follow the patrilineal rule. 

4 Murdock, 1949, pp. 76, 232. It is to be noted that clan does not equal sib in Murdock’s 
terminology, which this discussion follows. 

% Loeb, 1928, pp. 426, 429, 431. 

6 Kruyt, 1923, p. 6. The passage in Dutch reads: “Kinderen van vershillende vaders, die niet 
tot dezelfde familie behooren, en van dezelfde moeder, zooden naar het algemeen getuigenis op 
Pagai met elkaar mogen huwen. Hieruit blijkt al heel duidelijk, dat op de Mentawai-eilanden 
vaderrecht heerscht. Broers kinderen mogen dan ook niet met elkaar huwen. . . .” 

17 Loeb, 1928, pp. 423, 426, 429. 

8 Loeb, 1928, p. 426; Loeb, 1935, pp. 163, 180. 
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Much of the confusion seems to have its source in the statement of Loeb, 
repeated by Murdock, who extends the reference to the wma as well, that 
“Marriage in Pageh is matrilocal as to village.’’* What actually occurs, in- 
sofar as we can judge from Loeb’s ten cases, is that, when the village includes 
two or more wmas, marriage usually occurs within the village, with the woman 
entering the man’s wma. In two of the cases, however, marriage was outside 
the village, and in these cases it was the man who moved. Such matrilocal 
marriages presumably occur regularly in those few, newly-established villages 
where there is only one (exogamous) uma.*° From the evidence cited above 
concerning the system of descent, it is plain that the residence rule proper 
is patrilocal, even though there are a number of matrilocal marriages. A change 
in residence rule, toward matrilocality, would be produced by reduction in 
the size of villages to units of one wma, in which case, with the taro fields as 
anchors for the women, and the wma exogamous, the marriages would have to 
be matrilocal. Such change takes place automatically, if temporarily, whenever 
a new village is founded, since this is accomplished by the migration of a group 
of people from their old uma and village to a new site, where they ceremonially 
found a new uma.”' As the new monolithic village-wma increases in size, how- 
ever, a schism occurs, and the one wma breaks into two. Hence most villages 
have two, three, or even four wmas.” Once there are two umas in a village, 
intra-village marriage is possible. 

From the above considerations, it seems plain that a certain number of 
matrilocal marriages will constantly be occurring, especially involving one-uwma 
villages. Increase of population, however, in addition to a possible desire of the 
uma not to lose its men, will tend always to produce multi-wma villages, in 
which marriage is endogamous as to village and patrilocal as to uma. 

The kinship terminology, as reported by Kruyt and Loeb,” is difficult to 
characterize. Murdock, who draws his facts from Loeb’s 1928 report, describes 
the cousin terminology as concerns reference terms as Iroquoian.* But Kruyt 
and Loeb disagree on the matter, Kruyt describing what could be an Eskimo 
type of cousin terminology (FaBrDa= MoBrDa, FaSiDa=MoSiDa), cross 
and parallel cousins being equated but distinguished from siblings, and the 
sex of the intervening collateral relative being specified in a suffix. Loeb, on 
the other hand, gives a term for parallel cousin but fails to give a term for 
cross cousin at all, and notes only that cross cousins do not “‘call” each other 
siblings, and may, but seldom do, marry. Loeb also states that parallel cousins 

? Loeb, 1928, p. 426; Murdock, 1949, pp. 76, 232. 2° Cf. Loeb, 1935, p. 161. 

*t Loeb, 1929, pp. 191-217. 2 Loeb, 1929, p. 229. 

* Kruyt, 1923, pp. 2-4; Loeb, 1928, pp. 419-423. 

** Murdock, 1949, pp. 223m 232. His definition of this type is as follows: “Jroqguois—FaSiDa 
and MoBrDa called by the same terms but terminologically differentiated from parallel cousins 
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as well as from sisters; parallel cousins commonly but not always classified with sisters. 
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through the male line do “call’”’ each other by sibling terms and cannot marry, 
while parallel cousins through the female line do not use sibling terms and may 
marry. The aunt and niece terms of reference are clearly bifurcate collateral, 
as Murdock notes. 

It may well be that Murdock is right in feeling that the cousin terminology 
is essentially Iroquoian. Kruyt may have garbled the terms, and Loeb’s 
remarks do not agree with Kruyt’s, although Loeb himself does not give enough 
terms to make a clear-cut classification possible, and when he does give terms 
does not always make evident whether he is giving terms of reference or ad- 
dress. Decision as to the type of kinship terminology employed by the Menta- 
weians might well be reserved until more data are available. 

A summary and reinterpretation of Mentaweian social organization, inso- 
far as it can be described from the existing sources,” may at least be attempted. 
It should be noted again that it applies strictly only to the natives of North 
and South Pageh. 

There is no crystallized state or tribal organization. The largest effective 
social unit is the village, which is located inland along a river, and is surrounded 
by cultivated fields and the forest. Apparently there is no village chief and no 
village council. The village is composed of from one to four, usually two or 
three, wmas. The uma is essentially a patrilineal, patrilocal clan-barrio. The 
uma has its own communal house, used for ritual functions, as a dwelling for 
a few nuclear families, and as a meeting place for both men and women. Sur- 
rounding the communal house are several smaller dwellings housing individual 
nuclear families associated with the clan. Still farther on the spatial periphery 
of the uma are the cultivated fields and the huts occupied by unmarried or 
widowed persons. 

Descent is patrilineal as to uma affiliation. Offspring of premarital unions, 
most of which are eventually sanctified in ritual marriage, are temporarily 
adopted by the mother’s clan; upon marriage, however, they are adopted 
into the father’s clan. Children born in wedlock enter the father’s clan. 

Marriage is exogamous as to clan. When the village is composed of two 
or more umas, it is usually endogamous as to village. In intra-village marriage, 
residence is patrilocal, the wife coming to live at the husband’s barrio, and 
being adopted into his clan. Such inter-village marriages as do occur are matri- 
local, owing to the reluctance of the women to abandon their privately owned 
taro fields. In such cases, the husband is adopted into the wife’s wma. Most of 
the marriages are intra-village. 

Owing probably to the fact that some villages, particularly newly founded 
ones, consist of only one uma, which is exogamous, there is a significant inci- 


25 The sources chiefly used in this reconstruction are Kruyt, 1923; Loeb, 1928, 1929, and 1935; 
Rosenberg, 1855; and Wirz, 1929-1930. 
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dence of inter-village marriages. Such marriages are matrilocal. But since in 
such a single-clan village a tendency toward an inner differentiation into a 
multi-clan village is soon manifest, the necessity for matrilocal marriage is 
sporadic and short-lived. 
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JOHN Fee 1908-1950 
By FRED EGGAN 


OHN EMBREE, with his daughter Clare, was struck down by an auto- 

mobile and instantly killed in Hamden, Connecticut, on Friday afternoon, 
December 22, 1950. That day the anthropological profession lost a colleague it 
could ill afford to lose. After a varied career in research, teaching, and govern- 
ment service, he had recently assumed the directorship of Southeast Asia 
Studies at Yale University, following the death of Raymond Kennedy, and 
was beginning to make important contributions toward the solution of the 
major scientific and historical prob- 
lems of that area. 

The son of the late Edwin R. Em- 
bree and Kate Scott Embree, John was 
born in New Haven on August 26, 
1908. An earlier contact with the ma- 
chine age occurred at the age of eleven 
when he was knocked off his bicycle by 
a truck and spent two years on crutches 
recovering from a severe fracture. Later 
while he was attending the Lincoln 
School in New York, his parents took 
him on a trip to Japan and China. 
From there he continued on around the 
world alone and his youthful experi- 
ences with the various peoples and cul- 
tures of Southeast Asia were an im- 
portant factor in his later decision to 
go into anthropology. 

He started college at McGill Uni- 
versity but soon transferred to the 
University of Hawaii where he took a B.A. degree. During this period he was 
interested in writing and published several romantic essays in Paradise of the 
Pacific and the Honolulu Mercury. His plan to take advanced work in English 
at Columbia University was interrupted by another trip to Japan which 
aroused his latent interest in the Far East. His marriage to Ella Lury, who 
had grown up in Japan, crystallized his decision to become an anthropologist 
and study Japanese culture. He took his M.A. in anthropology at the University 
of Toronto and then went to the University of Chicago on a fellowship. Here 
he came under the influence of Professor Radcliffe-Brown who soon arranged 
for the Embrees to spend a year and a half in Japan making a social anthro- 
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pological study of a Japanese community. Swye Mura, which resulted, became 
immediately an anthropological classic and is still the best study of a Japanese 
village extant. 

After receiving his Ph.D. at Chicago in 1937, Embree returned to the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii as an assistant professor and studied acculturation among 
the Japanese of the Kona Valley. By 1941 he became restless in the isolation 
of Honolulu and accepted an offer from the University of Toronto. With 
Pearl Harbor his knowledge of Japan and the Japanese made him a key figure 
and he served his country in several capacities. He aided in the preparation of 
the pocket guides for the Office of Strategic Services, then helped improve the 
administration of the Japanese relocation centers as principal community 
analyst for the War Relocation Authority. But his major contribution was 
made as associate professor of anthropology and head of the Japanese area 
studies of the Civil Affairs Training School for the Far East which the War 
Department set up at the University of Chicago during 1943-45 for the train- 
ing of military government officers for Japan and the Occupied Areas. Here he 
had the task of organizing the basic curriculum for area instruction, which was 
later extended to several universities, and of instructing army and navy 
officers in the complexities of Japanese society, culture, and character. He has 
written of this period,' but I would like to add the observation that not once 
during these years did he compromise with anthropological standards. Officers 
returning from the Occupation of Japan have remarked on the usefulness of 
the training which he gave them in meeting the practical problems which they 
had to face. 

The war period was one of extensive publication as well, much of it oriented 
toward the needs of Civil Affairs instruction. The Japanese, one of the War 
Background Studies of the Smithsonian Institution, was expanded into The 
Japanese Nation, A Social Survey, but he was never particularly satisfied with 
the results. During this period Ella Embree participated in the planning, in- 
struction, and writing, as she had in the Japanese research. 

After the Civil Affairs Training School program was finished, Embree 
served briefly as consultant for the Foreign Economic Administration and then 
as psychological warfare supervisor for the Office of War Information in the 
Pacific Area. With the end of the war he returned briefly to the University of 
Hawaii, but soon joined the State Department as Cultural Attaché in Bangkok 
and Saigon, to help develop their program of cultural relations. When that pro- 
gram was reduced in scope he returned to America and joined the new South- 
east Asia Studies program at Yale University, as associate professor of Soci- 
ology. In July 1950, he was made Director of Southeast Asia Studies and re- 


‘ See “American Military Government,” in Social Structure, Studies Presented to A. R, Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, edited by M. Fortes, Oxford, 1949. 
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search associate in anthropology. At Yale he began to lay the foundations for 
a long-term program of research by preparing a comprehensive bibliography 
and gazetteer of the region. His published papers on Southeast Asia are brief 
but in his “Thailand—A Loosely Structured Social System” (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 52, No. 2, 1950) we can see the beginnings of a com- 
parative analysis of social structure of great promise. 

Embree’s interest in applied anthropology and |the administration of de- 
pendent peoples was always considerable, and he had unusual opportunities 
to observe instances at first hand. He wrote extensively on Japanese relocation, 
military government, and Indian Service administration, always emphasizing 
the importance of understanding the values and attitudes of the peoples con- 
cerned. During recent years he has been concerned with the UNESCO pro- 
gram for cultural exchange and in 1950 was sent to Liberia to negotiate an 
agreement between Liberia and UNESCO for technical assistance. As con- 
sultant for ECA for Southeast Asia he prepared a memorandum on ‘Cultural 
Cautions for U. S. Personnel Going to Southeast Asia,” in the Foreword of 
which he says: 


In going to a country of Southeast Asia, one goes from a Western to an Asian culture. 
The differences one meets are not only differences in language and living standards, but 
in etiquette, customs, religion, and a whole way of life. It is just as important to con- 
sider these differences in undertaking an economic aid program as it is for an agronomist 
to consider the type of soil he is going to work with in an agricultural improvement 
program. 


Just before his death he had been selected by the Executive Board of the 
American Anthropological Association as Editor of the Handbook for the 
Point-Four Program which the Association is preparing under contract with 
the government. Here his experience and knowledge will be particularly missed 
by his anthropological colleagues. 

This is not the place to assess the contributions of John Embree as a 
scholar, but it may be stated that he was an anthropologist, first, last and 
always. He was an effective teacher and was at his best in the give-and-take of 
discussion. I particularly remember his summation of the Harris Foundation 
program at Chicago on “South Asia in the World Today” where he demon- 
strated an ability to synthesize several days of discussion in brilliant fashion, 
at the same time adding his own not inconsiderable contribution. His sym- 
pathies were always with the peoples of that region in their struggles against 
colonialism and imperialism but he always was concerned with the scientific 
problems as well. 
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Book REvVIEws 
GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Social Structure: Studies Presented to A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Edited by MEYER ForTEs. 
(xiv, 232 pp., Oxford, London, 1949.) 


Few anthropologists have had so wide an influence on the development of social 
anthropology as that most peripatetic of professors, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, whose long 
career as teacher, field-worker and scholar has touched every continent. This collection 
of essays by former students and colleagues, the second Festschrift for Radcliffe-Brown 
to appear in little more than a decade, commemorates his retirement from the chair of 
Social Anthropology at Oxford. Characteristically, he went on to Farouk I University 
in Alexandria, Egypt, to establish a new department of sociology. 

It is not feasible in the space available here to offer extensive comments on the indi- 
vidual articles, and since their titles are in most cases descriptive of the contents, they 
are accordingly merely listed here by author and title: 

W. Lloyd Warner, ““A Methodology for the Study of Social Class”; Margaret Mead, 
“Character Formation and Diachronic Theory”; Gregory Bateson, “Bali: the Value 
System of a Steady State”; Meyer Fortes, “Time and Social Structure: An Ashanti 
Case Study”; E. E. Evans-Pritchard, ‘““Nuer Rules of Incest and Exogamy”; I. 
Schapera, “The Tswana Conception of Incest”; Fred Eggan, “The Hopi and the 
Lineage Principle’; Max Gluckman, “The Role of the Sexes in Wiko Circumcision 
Ceremonies’; Raymond Firth, “Authority and Public Opinion in Tikopia”; H. Ian 
Hogbin, “Government Chiefs in New Guinea’”’; John F. Embree, “American Military 
Government.” Of uniformly high quality, these various papers represent continuations 
of work and interests that will be familiar to most readers of this journal. While the 
present volume is less single-minded than its predecessor,' the diversity of the com- 
pany and the views expressed are no less a tribute to Radcliffe-Brown. 

Meyer Fortes, as the editor, has contributed a preface which is both an affectionate 
appreciation of “‘R.-B.” and a biographical sketch. A bibliography of Radcliffe-Brown’s 
writings is also included in the book. One notes that he has two volumes in press—Social 
Anthropology and Introduction to Kinship and Marriage in Africa, of which he is the 
editor. The former has long been awaited. It is this reviewer’s earnest hope that the 
fruits of Radcliffe-Brown’s years of reflection and writing on the method and theory of 
social anthropology will be brought between its covers. 

Joseru B. CASAGRANDE 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 


Fishing in Many Waters. James HornELL. (xv, 207 pp., 36 pls., 44 figs., $7.00. Cam- 
bridge University Press, London and New York, 1950.) 
This fine book was posthumously published, but fortunately the author had com- 
pleted the thorough revision of his manuscript and had passed proofs of his many 
illustrations before his death in February, 1949. The work is a masterpiece of descrip- 


1 Fred Eggan (ed.), Social Anthropology of North American Indian Tribes, University of 
Chicago Press, 1937. 
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tive ethnography, charmingly written and based on a wealth of personal observation, 
made especially while the author was engaged in governmental fishery duty. 

The high standard set in the author’s “Canoes of Oceania” is maintained in the 
present work, although the attention to minute details of description and distribution 
which characterizes that work is curtailed in this book which deals with a vast field that 
cannot be minutely covered in the compass of 207 pages. The field is adequately 
sampled nevertheless. 

In the first chapter, dealing with “weapons of the chase borrowed by the fisherman,” 
a hoped-for time-perspective is set forth in only the most general terms. Thus, the 
paleolithic is referred to only as such; there is no naming of periods in which inventions 
such as the harpoon first appear. This lack is apparent enough to the anthropologist, 
but to the lay reader in no way detracts from the book. 

Chapter 2, “angling of sorts,” is devoted to India. Chapter 3, “animals trained to 
fish and fishes that angle,’’ deals with cormorants and otters in the Old World and the 
remora in both the Old and New Worlds. Shark-fishing in the tropical Pacific and 
Indian Oceans is described in Chapter 4. Chapter 5, “the Negro as a fisherman,”’ is 
divided into two parts, dealing with marine and inland waters. The former is devoted 
primarily to the activities on Sherbro Island, where a unique method of making the 
woman’s bimbe net is described—woven as a coiled basket, the rods of which are later 
broken and removed, leaving the wrapping material as a net. Parallels between the 
inland fisheries of India and tropical Africa are emphasized in the second part, though 
explicit attribution to either independent invention or diffusion is only adumbrated. 
Chapter 6 describes kite-fishing in Malaysia and Melanesia, and instances of it in 
modern England and California. 

The longest chapter (7) is divided into six sections: (1) bonito-fishing in the Maldive 
Islands, (2) catching and curing the bonito in Japan, (3) bonito-fishing in Polynesia, 
(4) crane- or tira-fishing for albacore, (5) the tuna fisheries of California, (6) the 
European tunny and bonito fisheries. The modern Californian methods are (1) purse- 
seining and (2) rod-and-line fishing after ground-baiting with live fish, as in the Mal- 
dives, Japan, and Tahiti. A single hook operated with two to four rods is a special 
Californian development requiring close coordination of movements by a corresponding 
number of men. 

The Bombay-duck, subject of chapter 9, is a fish, not a bird. The chapter on “‘the 
fatal attraction of the shadows” deals with “bush fishing,” in which artificial shade for 
shade-loving fishes is made by placing vegetation in the water, particularly in holes that 
will retain water when flood waters have subsided. 

Fish-trapping devices are treated in two sections: “deltaic and freshwater fish 
traps,” and “marine fish traps.” Chapter 18 describes practices of poison-fishing in 
various parts of the world and includes the poison-whaling in the North Pacific as well 
as the use of Cyclamen by the ancient Greeks. This wide scope is characteristic of this 
excellent book. The last chapter, “fruits of the sea,” deals with mollusks and other 
invertebrates, and considers the matter of dietary prejudices, particularly our own. 

Throughout, the book is characterized by vivid description, enhanced by numerous 
illustrations of artifacts and their uses. Particularly full are the details concerning 
fishing in Indian waters, where the author did much field work. Man’s adaptation of 
fishing devices to the habits of fishes is especially stressed. The descriptions are not 
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limited to primitive peoples but embrace modern techniques as well, a good example 
being the Californian tuna fishery. 

This surpassing example of ethnological description, in which the ancient is blended 
with the modern and the primitive with the civilized is worthy of a place on every 


anthropologist’s book shelf, not only for professional reference, but for pastime reading. 
E. W. Girrorp 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
Paiute Sorcery. BEATRICE BLYTH WuitING. (110 pp., 4 tables, $1.50. Viking Fund 

Publications in Anthropology, No. 15, New York, 1950.) 

Mrs. Whiting set out to describe how social control operates among the Harney 
Valley Paiute of Oregon; to formulate hypotheses concerning correlations between cer- 
tain conditions and types of social control; and to test these hypotheses cross-culturally. 
Under the concept of social control she attacks the “problems of obedience, learning, 
and punishment’”—‘“why people obey custom.” 

As background for understanding the Harney Paiute, Mrs. Whiting devotes a 
chapter to “Environment and History.” Their area was near-desert, requiring about 
thirty square miles to support one person. Individual] families wandered ovei the poor 
territory, hunting and gathering, congregating in larger groups only when a surplus of 
food could be found. Population of the area was about two hundred before 1876, and 
was one hundred and ten in 1938. 

There follow five chapters about sorcery that are primarily descriptive. Through 
case history material one gets a good impression of the actual functioning of shamanism 
among the Oregon Paiute. The basic elements of the complex are as described by 
Willard Park. That all Paiutes experience ‘“‘constant pressure . . . to acquire power” is 
a bit surprising, especially since it carries dangerous responsibilities. “Diagnosis of 
disease is not fortuitous . . . [the shaman] and other people interested in the case draw 
upon all the facts they know concerning the patient and the incidents preceding his 
illness. In diagnosing ... the doctor and the community pass. . . judgement on the 
patient and . . . other members of the society.” Fear of being accused of sorcery is a 
strong force for social control. Only unpopular people are accused and then only when 
community gossip has indicated that such an accusation will be popularly received. 

The “Introduction” of Mrs. Whiting’s monograph gives the impression she is most 
interested in the analytical and theoretical parts of her study. Yet her descriptions are 
more satisfying. The wealth of detailed information regarding sorcery is very impres- 
sive. Mrs. Whiting’s three analytical chapters present information concerning the con 
trol of aggression within the family and within the band, as well as “A Cross-Cultural 
Study of Sorcery and Social Control,” but there is much more one wants to know about 
factors which might be responsible for the differences between the Oregon Paiute and 
other tribes. 

Following the statement that “the control of aggression within the family must be 
strict” and that because of the fear concerning sorcery a Northern Paiute “‘is afraid to 
express aggression” the documentation of such a great amount of intrafamily violence 
is surprising. Some examples are: “(Many times during my field work [of about nine 
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months], Helen appeared with some kind of bruise she had received from Joe” [her 
husband]; two miscarriages resulted from men striking their pregnant wives; many 
stories are told of “men who beat their wives’’; “Louise... beat her mother”; a 
“bloody battle between Jimmy H. and his eldest son” occurred; “within the memory of 
informants twenty-three people had committed suicide”; two cases of brother-sister 
incest are reported “for the last ten years.” 

Mrs. Whiting used Yale’s Cross-Cultural Survey files to compare Paiute and fifty 
other tribes to make two tetrachoric correlations. She found a positive correlation be- 
tween “sorcery important” and “no superordinate punishment.” Zuni is one of the 
tribes listed where sorcery or fear of being accused of sorcery is strong, as it is with the 
Oregon Paiute. In fact, the mechanism described by Mrs. Whiting for the Oregon 
Paiute might be taken without modification as the Zuni means of social control. I do 
not question the validity of the thesis that fear of sorcery, and retaliation, is a forceful 
device for social control. That such fear is strong among the Oregon Northern Paiute 
appears evident from this monograph. I feel entirely dissatisfied, however, by Mrs. 
Whiting’s analysis and cross-cultural comparison, because she gives no reason why 
there is so much violence and overt aggression at Burns as compared with Zuni, for 
example, where the same mechanisms for social control are employed. 

C. STEWART 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BouLDER, COLORADO 


Art of the Northwest Coast Indians. ROBERT BRUCE INVERARITY. (xiv, 243 pp. 315 figs., 
7 plates, $10.00. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1950.) 


It is a pleasure to welcome to the growing collection of books dealing with primitive 
art a volume that is so nearly the answer for both anthropologist and art historian. Too 
many books on the art of primitive peoples have been prepared by authors who are 
primarily interested in the aesthetic approach, and without sufficient knowledge of the 
culture in which the art developed. In this respect, as well as in many others, the 
present publication is a rare exception. Mr. Inverarity not only has lived among North- 
west Coast tribes and knows their mode of life, but he is well enough acquainted in the 
field of anthropology to know the ethnological problems of the area and consequently 
to discuss the art as one possible means toward their solution. It is also commendable 
that he was satisfied to discuss the art of one culture area of America rather than touch 
lightly the entire continent, or to include the Eskimo who are so often associated both 
in discussions and exhibitions with the Northwest Coast. The Northwest has one of the 
great primitive art styles of the world and deserves individual attention. 

The brief résumé of Northwest Coast culture highlights those features most neces 
sary for the understanding of the art. The significant historical contact between these 
tribes and the early explorers is reviewed, for Mr. Inverarity realizes, as do all students 
of Northwest Coast art, that in the careful study of these journals and collections will 
be found some clues as to the development of this art style and its probable age. Again 
understanding the need for historical data, the author has noted with each plate the 
date of collection and name of the collector, wherever such information could be ob- 
tained. For research purposes, this is valuable information and it is hoped that in the 
future it will be considered an essential detail, 
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The section analysing the art is extremely well done, for here the author has com- 
bined his interests as an anthropologist with his knowledge of art as a creative artist. 
For many years writers on Northwest Coast art have felt frustrated by the insurmount- 
able task of doing something better than Boas’ chapter in his “Primitive Art.”’ That 
still stands as a fine, anthropological study of an art style, but the present account has 
brought the subject in line with modern art developments, in showing how artists from 
many cultures, including our own, have solved their problems in similar ways. While 
there are a number of references to the plates, more illustrations of the points made 
would be even better. 

In the arrangement of the plates, the artist again asserts himself, but this time not 
entirely to the satisfaction of this reviewer. The art is divided into two-dimensional 
work and plastic three-dimensional objects. This is a classification that is not readily 
followed by anthropologists and it also does not seem valid from an historical point of 
view. While it is granted that the petroglyph as a two-dimensional form is probably a 
very old expression of art, the stone sculpture of the Fraser River Valley, a three- 
dimensional form, can claim antiquity also. Of course the age of painted house fronts 
and textiles cannot be gauged because of the perishable character of the material in a 
humid climate. 

Otherwise the arrangement of the individual plates is very pleasing, each page pre- 
senting a well-arranged display, uncrowded and good composition. While the photog- 
raphy is not uniformly effective, it is far superior to that generally found in books of 
this kind. The choice of the pieces presented in the plates also deserves high praise. 
They represent many of the finest examples of this art, with every medium from stone 
to silver and every period from the earliest sculpture to painted canvas. The objects 
have been gathered from twenty-four different sources, both museums and private 
collections, in America and Europe, giving the book a scope and coverage that is 
unique in the studies of American Indian art. No attempt has been made in the plates 
to point out tribal styles, although the tribal provenance of each piece is mentioned 
wherever it is known. Such an analysis is beyond the aims of this book and would only 
be confusing to those not familiar with the area. Furthermore, as the author knows, 
such studies are now in progress by several scholars in this field. 

A further comment must be made on the notes accompanying each plate. Not only 
is the tribe mentioned but also the institution or collection to which the piece belongs, 
with a catalogue number, the collector and date of collection, the dimensions of the 
piece and a descriptive note as to colors, characteristics of style, and use in culture. 
Here is the information that the anthropologist needs and that any intelligent reader 
should find necessary for an understanding of the art of a little known culture. 

This review has mentioned the author’s unusual competence in the fields of art and 
anthropology to handle the subject, but one cannot leave the book without the feeling 
that above all there is, on the part of the author as a creative artist, a deep respect, 
appreciation and understanding for an art that can always stand as an index of the 
achievement of the American Indian. 


ERNA GUNTHER 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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The Malays: A Cultural History. RicHarp WinsTEDT. (vii, 198 pp., 8 plates, $3.75. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1950.) 


The author, a scholar well versed in the history, language and lore of the native 
peoples of the Malay Peninsula, writes of Malay culture. By this he means “‘a body of 
ideas, practices and techniques that have been cherished by the Malays long enough to 
affect their way of life.” The picture presented is of the primitive Malay profoundly 
affected by Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and, finally, by the overlordship of European 
powers. Through all these dramatic changes, the Malay has been able to adopt, to 
change and to add without serious break in tradition. 

A section, “the remote ancestral background,” deals with paleolithic humans— 
Pithecanthropus, Neanderthal and Wadjak—but no stress is laid on these early dis- 
coveries. However, the author finds in the skeletal remains of the Mesolithic cultures 
evidences of a possible common ancestry of the Peninsular peoples and the Australo- 
Melanesian racial group. Further proof is found in the head form and beards of some 
mainland jungle folk, in head veneration and head hunting in the Pacific and Malayan 
areas, and in the correspondence between the Malay belief in soul substance (semangat) 
and mana of Melanesia. To the reviewer the latter suggestion appears particularly un- 
likely, for mana is a great undifferentiated or impersonal force which may become 
resident in an object or in man, while the Malay semangat is always highly personalized. 

The use of the term “Indonesian” for a physical type and a linguistic grouping 
leads to some confusion and error. Under this classification the author places the Senoi 
(Sakai), the Batak of Sumatra and the Dyak of Borneo, although in physical type the 
latter two are typical Proto-Malays. He thinks the original “Indonesian language’”’ of 
the Senoi was swamped by a mass migration of Mon-Annam peoples into Malaya. This 
is suggested by archeological materials and art motifs as well as by language. 

Using prehistoric and linguistic evidence the author partially reconstructs the cul- 
ture of the ancestral Malays. The picture, he says, can be supplemented by comparing 
it with the present day life of the Khassis of Assam—‘another people with an Indo- 
nesian element in their language who ceased to be in touch with other Indonesians more 
than 3000 years ago” (p. 12). Here the confusion of terms is again evident. 

Malay magic is traced to shamanism that came into Malay life in Central Asia along 
with the Mongoloid strain in his physical makeup (p. 23). In this discussion it is not 
clear whether the author distinguishes between mediumship, which is almost universal 
in Malaysia, and shamanism which is rare if, indeed, it exists at all. He finds close 
resemblances between Arctic hysteria of such people as the Samoyed and Jetah of the 
Malay. Apparently he derives magic and the shaman from the latter. Latah is a malady 
which causes the victim to mimic the words and gestures of others. The reviewer has 
witnessed many ceremonies in which the medium became “‘possessed” but it was always 
by well-known spirits and according to a definite pattern—never by suggestion. Some 
mediums may be latah subjects, but Malay magic appears to be quite outside this 
category. 

Indian influence is traced through inscriptions and archeological finds from the 
early years of the Christian era through historic times. Evidences of such contacts are 
still present in tradition, literature, forms of marriage and other observances, but con- 
version to Mohammedanism led to many drastic changes. Early Islamic missionaries 
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found Hinduized courts and a system of Hindu and customary law. The shadow play, 
featuring the great Indian epics, had a great hold on native imagination, while Indian 
magic had merged with native “shamanism.” Islam changed Hindu prayers and incan- 
tations by adding “fone god—Mohammed his prophet.”” Malay rulers became descend- 
ants of Alexander instead of incarnations of Indra and Vishnu, and Malay spirits be- 
came Islam saints. 

The sections on social and political systems exhibit at its best the ability of the 
Malay to preserve and modify the old while adapting to outside influences. Even the 
matriarchial system brought into the state of Negri Sembilan by Sumatra immigrants 
was able to function with little change although it accepted Hindu courts with patri- 
lineal rajas. 

Malay law is treated under four headings: 1) Tribal sayings; 2) Digest of the patri- 
archial law introduced from India, and matriarchia] law brought in from Sumatra; 3) 
maritime law; 4) Malay translations of orthodox Muslim works. A comparison of the 
latter with actual practice indicates the extent to which religious law was moulded in 
deference to customary law. 

An excellent discussion of the economic system deals with agriculture, fishing, tin 
mining, rubber planting and other industries. In the days before the British pro- 
tectorate, the rapacity of the chiefs, civil war, and general insecurity discouraged in 
dustries and savings. Britain brought peace to the Peninsula, abolished sumptuary 
laws, gave security and tenure, opened lines of communication and, in general, raised 
the standard of living. The native has benefited by these changes, but he now finds 
himself in competition with more aggressive Chinese and Indian immigrants brought 
in by the British to develop the industries. The recent war has resulted in the growth 
of Malay nationalism and protest against the entry of foreign settlers; this in turn is 
evoking Chinese reaction. The future is uncertain but improvements in economic con- 
ditions and in education offer the best hope for peaceful settlement. 

While some of Dr. Winstedt’s assumptions and generalizations may be questioned, 
he has produced a valuable volume reflecting wide knowledge of Malay life and cus- 
toms. 

Fay-Cooper COLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, [ILLINOIS 


The Koreans and Their Culture. ConNELIUS Oscoop. (xvi, 387 pp., 17 figs., 48 plates, 
$5.00. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1951.) 


The Koreans and Their Culture embodies the first really basic summary of a major 
Asiatic culture by an American anthropologist. The five parts of the book comprise a 
competent, vividly presented village study, a chapter on the former official class, a 
synopsis of Korean political history, a summary and analysis of the cultural history of 
Korea, and a final discussion of recent history culminating in a penetrating though 
frankly personal appraisal of Korean personality patterns. Good photographic illustra- 
tions are used generously and a workmanlike glossary provided with ideographs is 
appended. 

Part I offers the direct results of the field research: a careful village study of the 
hamlet of Sdndup’o on the southern part of Kanghwa Island, just off the mouth of the 
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Han River. This island serves as a symbol of historically important values in Korean 
minds. Proximity to the capital redeems it from the cultural bias of provincialism; the 
strictly agrarian and fishing interests of the people, however, combine with insular 
detachment from the immediate surges of political and military conflicts to justify its 
selection as reasonably typical of the rural villages in which most Koreans live. Pro- 
fessor Osgood secured the assistance of two Korean students of social science in his field 
work. One of them, fortunately, was a native of Kanghwa. 

The data of population, together with houses and material equipment, are described 
in meticulous detail. Underlying the major societal patterns are the ubiquitous patri- 
lineal clans, which through surnames are combined loosely into something analogous 
to phratries that lack important functions. Interpersonal relations are dominated 
subtly, however, by Confucian patterns adopted long ago with a literal thoroughness 
that outdoes the Chinese themselves. More obtrusively functional is the family-house- 
hold organization—a household composed of a nuclear family that continually presses 
toward extension, but is thwarted in each generation by minuscule land holdings that 
compel younger sons to seek careers elsewhere—in recent times in industrial employ- 
ment in the cities. In the absence of distinct class lines, some differentiation in status 
results from differences in individual competence. The patterns of social organization 
includes, among other features, teknonymy, institutionalized friendships between un- 
related males, open-handed hospitality, a communal burial association, and tradition- 
ally sanctioned cooperative agricultural labor. 

Professor Osgood’s comprehensive description of rice cultivation is a model for 
anyone presenting agrarian technology. Since the Korean rice-growers admittedly 
profited from the guidance of Japanese agricultural experts, the description is equally 
valid for Japan, and can be read with profit by those who expect Asiatics to grab 
eagerly at the pearls of ‘know-how’ bestowed by American technicians. The rice harvest 
and subsequent processing of the grain, details of preparation of all major foods, and 
data on quantities of food, land tenure, et cetera, round out the picture of village econ- 
omy. The individual life cvcle, death ceremonies, and religion are presented in in- 
triguing detail. 

The village study is followed by a brief chapter designed to show the traditional 
roles of the capital and the ruling class in Korean culture. To the extent that thirty-odd 
years of Japanese domination blurred and obliterated this picture and substituted 
quite different patterns in place of the former rule, this chapter depends on literary 
sources. Inherent in the traditional system were means of serving notice upon rulers 
when exploitation of the common folk passed the limits of tolerance; when such warn- 
ings were ignored the vengeance of the peasant was swift and terrible. Anyone who 
contemplates governing Korea may have to relearn respect for these peasants in the 
hard way. 

The political events, by which Korea achieved a durable national unity that con- 
tinued from 1392 A.D. until the interposition of the 38th Parallel, are condensed in 
Part III. Part IV re-tells Korean history, this time from the angle of cultural evolution 
with stress upon the synthesis of innumerable borrowings from China, Manchuria and 
northern Asia, and Japan, and the ultimate achievement of a distinctively Korean 
culture pattern. Much of the story has been told before in sources to which Osgood 
recognizes his debt; some of the English-language sources have become scarce, how- 
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ever, and a fresh recital of the facts is welcome. The emphases in Osgood’s account, in 
comparison with the older histories, hew more closely to the interests of cultural anthro- 
pologists: Korean fine arts, intellectual attainments, and religious development are 
summarized skillfully and at times with distinction. The importance of the influence 
of Korean architecture on Japan would justify more space than the topic receives. 
Similarly, the emphasis upon shamanism as the fundamental Korean religious expres- 
sion, and as a link with the cultures of northeastern Asia, calls for detailed descriptions 
of the activities of Korean shamans; lack of such details is the most important de- 
ficiency in the book. Under contemporary conditions, however, there may be but scant 
opportunity to observe shamanistic practices in Korea, especially if the observer be a 
foreigner. 

Part V covers the Japanese interlude, the Occupation period prior to active Com- 
munist-U.N. hostilities, and concludes with a superb chapter in which personal evalu- 
ations of brilliant insight are offered modestly without claims of scientific reliability. 
With admirable restraint that sometimes fails to appear in “character and person- 
ality” discussions, Professor Osgood minimizes personal opinion and evaluation until 
this final chapter and then frankly announces that “the writer’s viewpoint may now be 
safely given.” Thereupon he presents a cautious and penetrating discussion of Korean 
personal character; neither emotional nor superficial, much of it will stand as patient 
induction from verifiable observations. The same Korean individuals manifest patient 
endurance, generous hospitality, and maddening indolence at one time, and at other 
times abandoned dancing and intoxication or unrestrained violence. “The foreigner 
may remain uncertain whether he likes Koreans, but in his personal contacts he will 
seldom have felt such powerful impulses to love a people or to hate them” (p. 334). 
Tentatively the author limns the similarities between the Koreans and their neigh- 
bors—Chinese, Japanese, Manchurian-Siberian tribes. Materially, socially, and intel- 
lectually he finds Korea’s most obvious ties to be with China. “Perhaps in some in- 
tangible way the Koreans are closer to the Japanese in their pure esthetic values. . . . 
More significant is the similarity of Koreans in personality and temperament to the 
peoples of the north. The motions and the movement, the fast and the fierce, are 
paralleled there. And behind it all is a deep religiosity which merges Korean humanity 
with the natural environment... . / As for the differences, Chinese culture is more in- 
tellectual, Japanese more esthetic, and the northerners more unconstrained” (p. 336). 
Despite the author’s disclaimer of objectivity in such appraisals, to the present reviewer 
they seem to follow from his carefully ordered facts. 

Professor Osgood’s book has been needed desperately. Had it been available for the 
makers of Occupation policy to digest, or could it have been required reading for key 
men in Army positions, the tragic brutality and incomprehension that cancels so much 
of the idealism of the U.N. in Korea might have been reduced or obviated. Perhaps it 
does not come altogether too late; the American people need this book as about the 
only guide for those who seek a solution. Its anthropological value is permanent. For 
national policy its potential value is beyond reckoning. 

Douctas G. HARING 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SyRAcusE, N. Y. 
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Bali: Rangda and Barong. JANE BELO. (x, 61 pp., 13 plates, $2.50. American Ethno- 
logical Society Monograph No. 16, J. J. Augustin, New York, 1949.) 


The organization of this monograph is clear and simple. Of three chapters, the first 
is a concise, 17-page summary of Balinese Society, largely in the light of historical per- 
spective. Beginning with Javanese contacts of the 11th Century and ending with the 
persistent patterns of old Indonesian social organization as seen today in the old style 
villages with dual organization, no castes, and particularly Indonesian features in the 
adat or customary law, the author establishes the general nature of the Hinduistic 
overlay in Bali as contrasted with the Islamic overlay in Java. Then focussing on Bali, 
she discusses in quick succession land ownership, village organization, religion, age- 
grading and some general features of the life cycle. Chapters II and III on The Identity 
of Rangda and Barong and Ceremonial A ppearances of Rangda and Barong, respectively, 
round out the major historical theme of Hinduistic influence and complete the book. 

The author’s data were collected in the period between 1931 and 1939, “under the 
supervision of and in close collaboration with Dr. Margaret Mead and Gregory Bate- 
son.” In view of this acknowledgment, her frank disagreements with her mentors are 
most interesting, since her interpretation of the meaning of Rangda and Barong in 
dance, myth and belief vary from theirs in important respects. A few quotations may 
be apposite: 


... But the witchery, the threat, and the evil quality (Mead) sees surrounding this aspect of the 
ceremonial I tend to see rather in the Rangda manifestations and in the undifferentiated aspects of 
the Durga theme (p. 51). 


There is a split in the feeling toward the mother, the destructive, witchlike, devouring, and 
deathly side of her represented in the Rangda, which Mead and Bateson have stressed, and the 
loving, beautiful, food-giving aspect of the living woman (p. 38). 


This latter duality Belo prefers to trace to Durga, ‘“‘a widely known personage of the 
Hindu pantheon,” but present in Java and Bali as well. 

Following Vlekke’s historical outline of Hinduistic influences in the Indonesian 
archipelago, in the period c. 1-1478 A.D. preceding European influences, Belo presents 
the contact picture. Her historical sense goes far in accounting for dance forms, re- 
ligious ideologies, possession states and even psychology in culture in these days when 
strained comparisons of Admiralty Islanders and New Englanders, of Kwakiutl and 
Middletown, of Balinese and the “schizoid personality” ignore historical setting and 
the manifest differences between individual, clinically-oriented psychology on the one 
hand, and the growing field of social psychology on the other. To a lesser extent than is 
fashionable, a Balinese mother’s photogenic preoccupations in scenes with children are 
not regarded as “proof” and “explanation” of schizoid possession states and of cultur- 
ally sanctioned trances, or of dance forms, religious ideologies, and cultural forms gen- 
erally. Here, instead, the noting of Hindu and Javanese cultural influence is refreshing, 
and logically less assumptive than presenting the schizoid stereotype as standing for a 
culture. Perhaps Belo will be encouraged further in regarding history as a framework of 
realistic conditions within which real people and real cultures operate by noting that 
the Bathonga showed widespread possession states in Junod’s day, fell into trances as 
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readily as Chukchi shamans, and represent yet another culture in which child-care 
motifs, as Orlansky has shown, cannot “explain all.’” 
Marvin K. OPLER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 


Umbundu Kinship and Character. GLADWYN MuRRAY CHILDs. (xviii, 245 pp., 16 
plates, 3 maps, $3.75. Oxford University Press, New York, 1949.) 


This account of the Ovimbundu is written by an American Protestant missionary. 


‘ 


The author’s viewpoint “is a composite of practical anthropology, progressive educa- 


tion, and the newer approach to Christian missions.” He has received some training in 
anthropology, but it does not seem to have been very systematic. 

The Ovimbundu are a Bantu people—the northernmost of the Southern Bantu 
of some one and a third million souls living in the Benguela Highland of the Portuguese 
West African territory of Angola. A short general description, all that is required as 
background, is given of their habitat. This is followed by treatment of their political 
and social life, in which the most useful parts are a sketch of their tribal organization 
and an analysis of kinship ties in a village. Chapter III is devoted to kinship and mar- 
riage. It contains an interesting discussion of the two groups of kin to which a man 
belongs for different purposes, the oluse, the group of paternal kin, and the oluina, the 
group of maternal kin, though it is far from clear what are the nature and significance 
of these groups. More research, and on a deeper level, is required here. The author then 
considers what use can be made of a knowledge of the social structure of the Ovimbundu 
to further Christian teaching and life. 

The second part of the book consists of a description of the development of the 
individual Ovimbundu from birth to adulthood, an analysis of the educational process 
in this development, and an evaluation of it from the point of view of the work of 
Christian missions. The concluding chapter is a useful historical account of the Ovim- 
bundu and their country. On the whole it must be said that this book belongs to the 
subject of missions as much as, or perhaps rather than, to anthropology. 

E. E. EvAns-PRITCHARD 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD, ENGLAND 


PuysicaAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Anatomy of the Gorilla. The Henry Cushier Raven Memorial Volume. Arranged and 
edited by WrLi1AM KincG Grecory. With contributions by WILLIAM B. ATKINSON, 
HERBERT ELFTMAN, JOHN Eric L. Straus, Jr., ADOLPH H. SCHULTZ 
and S. L. WAsHBURN. (viii, 259 p., 116 plates. $15.00. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1950). 


One of the remarkable features of the history of physical anthropology is the fact 
that there has never been a comprehensive anatomy of any of the great apes. There are 


1 Orlansky, H., “Infant Care and Personality,” Psychological Bulletin, vol. 46, pp. 1-48, 
1949. (Also, in Commentary, vol. 7, pp. 563-9, 1948). 
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isolated studies in profusion—Ruch listed nearly 2500 in his Bibliography—but until 
Raven came along no one had set his hand to bringing the facts together in a definitive 
work. 

The history of the present book began in 1929, when Raven, Gregory, McGregor, 
and Engle went to Africa to collect and preserve in the field the gorilla material on 
which the book was to be based. The story of that extraordinary adventure was told by 
Gregory and Raven in their book Jn Quest of Gorillas (1937). The series of subsequent 
misfortunes that befell the great gorilla project are well known. Harry Raven died in 
1944 with the undertaking well under way but far from completion. Persons with the 
temperament and skill for this kind of work are rare, and it seemed a stroke of the 
greatest good fortune that John Eric Hill was available to carry on. Hill’s untimely 
death in 1947 was a cruel blow. I talked to Dr. Gregory shortly after Hill died, and at 
that time the outlook for the gorilla project was gloomy indeed. It is due almost entirely 
to the perseverance of Dr. Gregory that the work was finally completed. Physical an- 
thropology and vertebrate anatomy in general owe him a very considerable debt for 
having carried it through. 

It is certain that this is not the book that Raven had planned, or that he would have 
prepared had he lived to complete it. It suffers from the defects of nearly all posthu- 
mous publications—incompleteness and unevenness of treatment. Both Raven and Hill 
had worked chiefly on the musculature, and the major part of the book is a thorough 
description of the muscles, illustrated with magnificent plates. The descriptions of the 
viscera, in the form of short supplementary sections by various anatomists, are more 
sketchy and less adequately illustrated. None of them can be regarded as definitive 
descriptions. A few regions, notably the central nervous system and the ligaments, 
have been omitted entirely. 

Despite such defects, unavoidable under the circumstances, The Anatomy of the 
Gorilla is a magnificent volume that will be used by generations of anatomists and 
physical anthropologists. It is a fitting memorial to Henry Cushier Raven, a painstak- 
ing anatomist and accomplished field man. 

D. Dwicut DAvis 
Cuicaco NaturAL History MuseuM 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Uaxactun, Guatemala: Excavations of 1931-1937. A. LepyArp SMiru. (xii, 108 pp., 141 
pp. of figures, 2 maps, $9.00 paper, $9.50 cloth. Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Pub. 588, Washington, 1950.) 


Uaxactun was a ceremonial center in the heart of the Classical or “Old Empire” 
Maya country, and here Carnegie Institution of Washington dug through no less than 
twelve consecutive seasons. More time, money and effort for purely scientific purposes 
have been expended here than at any other Maya site. It was well worth it, as basic 
ideas were changed by the excavations. This volume, with a companion one in prepa- 
ration by R. E. Smith, completes the record at Uaxactun. In the main, A. L. Smith 
deals with architecture, and with burials and ceremonial caches encountered while 
digging for architecture. However, a stone and a stucco fragment of sculpture, and a 
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very important wall painting are described. Included is a discussion by J. E. S. Thomp- 
son of hieroglyphs of the painting, with photographs of the original and of a copy by 
Antonio Tejeda. Libraries providing more than general coverage of Meso-America 
should have this book and also the other Carnegie Institution publications on the site, 
which this report seeks not to duplicate, and to which frequent reference is made. 

In the excavations covered by this report, there was a major effort on what might 
have been called an acropolis, but which is labeled “Structure A-V Complex” or, simply, 
“A-V.” This group of related platforms and buildings had grown by accretion from 
small beginnings to very sizable proportions, yet it was excavated and studied from top 
to bottom on a scale approaching completeness. A. L. Smith and his colleagues (es- 
pecially, I think, R. E. Smith and E. M. Shook) did a magnificent job. Re. ders desiring 
a quick impression of what was involved should turn at once to Figs. 75 and 79, where 
colors are used on cross-sections to show what belongs in the three main architectural 
periods worked out—Pre-Vault, Vault I and Vault II. Then one may turn to Figs. 2 to 
5, in which T. A. Proskouriakoff, by means of eight reconstruction drawings in perspec 
tive, shows very dramatically that on this spot there was progressive development in 
respect to size and complexity of architecture. This, coupled with a demonstration of 
evolution in masonry techniques and with apparently sound datings in the Maya “Long 
Count” calendar, is Smith’s major contribution, though there are many others. 

The author is chiefly concerned with showing what existed and where it belongs in 
time. There is no formal section of “Conclusions” and those who think the same man 
should provide the facts and explore their potential meanings to the limit will be disap- 
pointed. If this is a defect it is largely remedied in the 12-page Introduction by A. V. 
Kidder, half of which deals with general Meso-American problems. An important con- 
clusion which Smith draws from his data is that the “palaces” were priestly dwellings. 
Kidder disagrees, as does the reviewer. 

I would not recommend this book for beginning students without providing special 
guidance, though Kidder’s Introduction and the superlative illustrations should not 
discourage them and ought to whet their appetites. The text is mainly exposition, 
organized on an encyclopaedic plan, as it had to be with so much to cover. The result 
makes tedious reading except for the person who has found what bears on his current 
interest or problem. 

The first three chapters provide data on stratigraphy and associations, each cover 
ing a different part of the site under the heading “Excavations.” Here is where one 
turns for textual data on specific architectural units, and finds references to pertinent 
illustrations. Burials and caches appear here only by label. They are discussed in the 
six pages and two elaborate charts of Chapter 7, which is followed by appendices pre- 
senting detailed descriptions of each burial and cache in standarized catalogue-like 
form, with references to illustrations. 

Chapter 4 is a short account of the Growth of Uaxactun and the next chapter, 
Architecture, reviews the findings in this important category in traditional topical form. 
Important sub-headings are Masonry and Types of Buildings, Their Plans and Func- 
tions. Chapter 6 presents datings, using Morley readings of certain monuments related 
stratigraphically to architectural units in Group E as well as at “Structure A-V,” and 
ceramic analyses by R. E. Smith in which the period labels differ from those of the 
Ricketson publication. The Classical Maya period is believed to begin with the ap 
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proximately simultaneous introduction of the vault, carved monuments and the passing 
from Chicanel to Tzakol pottery horizons. This is placed at “about’’ 8.12.0.0.0, that is, 
a little before the contemporary date of the earliest stelae, 9.16.0.0.0 according to 
Morley. In the scheme, the Pre-Vault period ends at 8.12.0.0.0 and a Vault I phase, 
carved monuments and Tzakol (Uaxactun IJ) pottery begin, running to 9.8.0.0.0; from 
there a Vault II phase, with Tepeu (Uaxactun III) pottery, runs beyond 10.3.0.0.0, the 
date of the latest monument. 

In the present study the assignment of a building to a particular Vault phase or 
subphase does not necessarily mean that it was a vaulted building. For instance, at 
Str. B-XIII a probably thatched building is assigned to the Vault I period on the basis 
of pottery under its floor, and later it was apparently replaced with a building with 
beam-and-mortar roof. The reviewer could not find an exposition of how the two vault 
phases were subdivided to get a total of sixteen sub-phases. Presumably pottery changes 
are the basis for this division, to be dealt with in R. E. Smith’s work on the ceramics. 

LINTON SATTERTHWAITE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pottery of Marajé Island, Brazil. HELEN C. PaALMATARY (210 pp., 2 maps, 112 pls., 
$3.00. Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, Volume 39, 
Part 3, Philadelphia, 1950.) 


This report is the first major attempt to draw together information on Marajoara 
ceramics available in museums and publications, and to analyze the material with a 
view toward determining relationships with ceramics from other parts of the New 
World. Published here for the first time are notes on the excavations undertaken by 
W. C. Farabee and by A. Mordini. The major portion of the text is devoted to ceramic 
classification, based primarily on decoration and secondarily on vessel form. The con- 
cluding pages discuss the distribution of the “significant” traits exhibited by the ce- 
ramics. 

In this review comment will have to be limited to the two major contributions of 
the author: namely, classification and correlation. A classification made on the basis of 
museum material, where site identification is the most that one can expect in the way 
of documentation, cannot be subjected to the same kind of criticism as one made with 
stratigraphic data. In the absence of evidence for temporal distinction or uniformity, 
it is generally safer to split out all the distinguishable differences than to lump seemingly 
related techniques. By this method, Miss Palmatary has produced 71 decorative types, 
representing variations of 7 major categories (unpainted, smoked, unincised mono- 
chrome, painted and engraved, engraved transitional, champ-levé, and polychrome- 
dichrome), with each one symbolized by a complex combination of letters and numbers. 
In the definition of these 71 wares, she reveals a surprising lack of acquaintance with 
the details of ceramic technology and with generally accepted terminology. “Painted” 
is used to refer indiscriminately to slip, paint and firing coloration. Although the use of 
red and white slips, singly and in combination, is one of the major characteristics of 
Marajoara ceramics, Miss Palmatary refers to “slip” by name only a few times and in 
the majority of these usages the word is misapplied to label the underlying original 
vessel surface. There is no definition of “smoked,” although this is one of the 7 major 
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categories, and whether it refers to fire clouding or to reduced firing is not apparent 
from the context. While accidental firing discoloration is noted on two specimens, this 
source of variation is ignored in classification, producing a somewhat unwieldy pro- 
liferation of types. 

When speaking of decorative technique, Miss Palmatary is on more familiar ground, 
but misuses the term “‘corrugation”’ to describe well-defined horizontal scraping. Varia- 
tions that have hitherto been lumped under “‘champ-levé” are separated into ‘“‘en- 
graved with line effect (PE-Fx-1),” “engraved with negative effect (PE-G-1-N),” and 
“champ-levé (CL).”’ Although Miss Palmatary is apparently able to discriminate be- 
tween these categories, the reviewers were not, even though they carefully studied the 
plate references. The fact that transitional examples are numerous and varied seems to 
indicate that we are dealing with a single basic decorative style subject to individual 
variation in the method of its execution. Several effects described as “‘painting after 
engraving” are the result of careless incision, which did not always evenly penetrate 
the outer slip. 

Although one of the justifications for using form as the secondary criterion of 
classification was that it would be helpful in determining relations between the wares, 
there is no summary showing the presence or absence of a correlation between vessel 
shape and surface treatment. If, instead of the repetition of categories of shape under each 
decorative heading, the complete range of decorative types had been given as each form 
was discussed, the reader would be better able to make such comparisons for himself. 

This study was undertaken to provide a demonstration of the thesis advanced by 
the author in her earlier publication on Santarem ceramics—namely, that there are 
“cultural connections” between those two Amazon cultures and the southeastern 
United States. For evidence, she has examined ceramics from “‘all of South America, 
the Antilles, Panama, Central America, Middle America and the Southern Mound 
Areas of the United States.’’ A chart on page 344 summarizes the findings. It lists hori 
zontally 20 cultures or areas and vertically 24 elements of form and 16 elements of 
decoration. Each area is evaluated for each element and given a designation of 3 (fre- 
quent), 2 (fairly frequent), 1 (rare), p (present), or a (absent). On the basis of these 
correlations, the author concludes that “both Tapajé and Marajé pottery display a 
surprising number of traits... which may be found also on [Mississippi Valley] 
Mound pottery” and that it is “necessary to consider the possibility of cultural relation 
between the North American and the Marajé mound areas even though the diffusional 
direction may at present be uncertain, and satisfactory connecting links not always ac- 
counted for.’’ A close examination of the chart on the part of the reviewers fails to bear 
this out. Of the 24 elements of form, only 9 occur with the same frequency in Marajé 
and the Mississippi Valley. Of these, 3 are absences in both areas, 2 are rare or present 
in partial form, and only 4 are frequent. Of these 4, three are frequent or fairly frequent 
in from 7 to 14 of the other areas examined. Only one is frequent in Marajé and the 
Mississippi Valley alone, and this is a vessel shape described as “‘cylindroid with bulb- 
ous lower section,” which does not seem to be peculiar enough to rule out the possibility 
of independent invention. Of the 16 elements of decoration, only 3 are found with the 
same degree of frequency in Marajé and the Mississippi Valley, but 5 are alike between 
Marajé and Coclé, seeming to argue for closer correspondence with Middle America 
than with the Southeast. Analysis of the evidence for relationship between Marajé and 
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the northeastern Gulf Coast area is equally unconvincing. This situation, added to 
what is known of the origins and affiliations of southeastern cultures, the distance 
separating the regions, the lack of evidence in the intervening areas, the dissimilarity of 
other cultural traits, and the fact that the comparison is being made between Marajo- 
ara, a single culture, and the southeastern United States, a geographical region includ- 
ing a variety of cultures and a long time span, makes it seem fairly certain that any 
ceramic elements in common are the result of parallel development. 
In spite of its many shortcomings, Miss Palmatary has insured her report a position 
in the library of every South Americanist by the inclusion of an excellent series of 112 
plates illustrating the major variations of Marajoara decorated wares. The American 
Philosophical Society has set a commendable precedent by making so profusely illus- 
trated a monograph available at so reasonable a price. 
Betty J. MEGGERS 
CLIFFORD Evans, JR. 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 
U. S. NATIONAL MusEuM 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 


OTHER 


Culture and Agriculture: An Anthropological Study of a Corn Beli County. HORACE 
Mier. (v. 96 pp., $1.50. Occasional Contributions from the Museum of Anthro- 
pology of the University of Michigan, No. 14, University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, 1949.) 


On the Edge of the Black Waxy: A Cultural Survey of Bell County, Texas. OSCAR LEWIS. 
(xvi, 110 pp., 9 pls., 7 figs., 20 tables. Washington University Studies, Social and 
Philosophical Sciences, No. 7, St. Louis, 1948.) 


These two studies represent a further extension of the application of anthropological 
techniques to the study of modern communities. As such, they are evidence of the 
continually widening interests of social anthropologists and are an addition to the 
expanding anthropological literature on modern culture. A fact of perhaps even greater 
significance is that both studies were sponsored by an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the United States Department of Agriculture, in response to its expectation that 
anthropologically oriented research would provide ‘‘new insight into farm life and its 
problem.” Although the two researches were widely separated geographically, and were 
concerned with areas possessing divergent technologic and cultural factors, both 
authors discovered and reported on comparable changes which are transforming Ameri- 
can rural life. 

Hardin County, Iowa, chosen as representative of a corn-livestock agricultural 
economy, was the setting of the report by Miner. Although field work was done in 1939 
and the report ready for publication the next year, its appearance was delayed by a 
variety of reasons including political controversy, a factor of some consequence for 
those who expect to do social research for the government as a career. The wider impli- 
cations of this study parallel those of Lewis in the account of technologic and social 
change in rural communities; Miner gives greater emphasis, however to cultural analy- 
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sis. Those portions which describe the response (rejection, acceptance, or modification) 
of the farmers to government programs in terms of existing cultural values, are particu- 
larly penetrating. His conclusion that administrators who think of the tools of social 
science as the means by which they “fit the people to the plan” have conceptualized 
the reality in reverse, is a needed warning for those who enter the field of social planning. 

The second of these studies was made by Lewis in 1945 in Bell County, Texas, an 
area which combined both cotton and cattle production. Although the war years may 
have accelerated some of the changes about which he writes, it was apparent that the 
cultural transition stems from the effects of an industrial order sweeping an agrarian 
age before it. Manifestations of the change are seen in the new agricultural technology 
and the transformation of rural oriented towns to industrial and governmental centers. 
The result, whatever the cause or effect, is a decline of rural population and townward 
migration with some abandonment of land, progressive disappearance of church and 
school as rural social centers, and the extension outward of urban values and customs. 
The rural ethnic communities seem to suffer less disruption from the change than the 
more loosely organized old-American ones. Both authors emphasize the significance of 
government sponsored programs as a factor in cultural change. 

Soton T. KIMBALL 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
UNIVERSITY, ALABAMA 


Rural Cuba. Lowry Netson. (x, 285 pp., 54 tables, 10 figs., $3.50. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1950.) 


Of special significance to social planners and applied social scientists, this volume 
represents the first attempt to survey the socio-economic scene of rural Cuba. The field 
work for the study was carried out during 1945-46, when the author spent a year in the 
Caribbean—largely in Cuba—as rural sociologist for the United States Department of 
State. In collaboration with personnel of the Cuban Ministry of Agriculture, Professor 
Nelson designed a schedule of seven pages in length—‘‘covering such subjects as family 
composition, education, housing, recreation, farming, land tenure, diet, family expendi- 
tures, and the like’”—which his Cuban interviewers administered to a sample of 732 
farm families in eleven rural areas of the isiand. Much of the book consists of an analy- 
sis, along the normative lines of the rural sociologist, of the data gathered by this 
method. 

In addition to his work in the field, however, Professor Nelson made a thorough 
study of the Cuban population censuses which, together with a survey of the geography 
and climate of the island, provides a valuable introductory background and setting for 
an analysis of his survey data. Moreover, on the basis of wide reading and study, he has 
placed his field materials in a careful historical and functional perspective so that one 
not only gains a fairly complete institutional picture of modern rural Cuba but also a 
considerable understanding of how present institutions came to be what they are and 
how they are related to the national scene in terms of Cuban economy, social structure, 
politics, law, and government. In relation to the Cuban nation as a whole, for example, 
the book contains excellent discussions of the evolution of the land system, the rise of 
the sugar latifundium, the development of the coffee and tobacco industries, and the 
formation of the existing social structure. With respect to this last point, Professor 
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Nelson has made a departure from the traditional custom of placing people into the | fact 
upper, middle, and lower classes and has suggested for Cuba a sixfold status classifica- ana 
tion, conspicuous for its absence of a middle class. In other words, instead of finding a | the: 
basic system of three classes (lower, middle, and upper) with two subdivisions each req! 
(lower and upper) as did Professor W. Lloyd Warner and his associates in Yankee City, stuc 


Professor Nelson has discovered in Cuba a basic system of two classes (lower and disc 
upper) with three subdivisions each (lower, middle, and upper). The author himself 
concludes, however, that much more work needs to be done to establish the reality of hall 
this system. Wh 
Perhaps the most significant contribution of this book is the light that it sheds on eas 
the modernization problems of rural Cuba. Unlike most underdeveloped areas, Cuba is the 
rich in land resources; but like most others, she faces serious economic and social prob- dur 
lems. Her total population is growing; her possibilities for economic growth are limited. stu 
By American standards, at least, her communications are poor; her standards of living, ten 
low. As specific evidence of these conditions, Professor Nelson cites the low per capita str 
income of Cuban fa-ilies, the isolation of farm families, the scarcity of good housing, tur 
the absence of sanitary facilities, the insufficient water supply, and the inadequate pe 
educational facilities. While these conditions are known to be true generally for most pri 
of the underdeveloped areas of the world, their statistical documentation for Cuba hig 
forms a basis for sound social planning. to 
Professor Nelson concludes his study with a series of recommendations for the im- pic 
provement of rural living in Cuba. These include the expansion and improvement of ca 
technical services of the Ministry of Agriculture, the promotion of farm organizations, H 
the building and maintenance of better roads, the initiation of agrarian reform, and the qu 
continuance of research on social and economic problems. With respect to this final 
recommendation, Professor Nelson’s book stands as a fine example of the value of ap- to 
plying social research to the practical problems of a nation—an example which, it is ur 
hoped, the Cuban government has taken cognizance of. As anthropologists, moreover, fie 
unaccustomed to using survey methods as a research tool, we should welcome more to 
works like this from sociologists who, it is encouraging to see, are increasingly applying ca 
their special skills to the foreign field. de 
ALLAN R. HOLMBERG id 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY de 
IrHaca, NEw York in 
South Asia in the World Today. PutLirrs TALBOT, editor. (x, 254 pp., $4.00. University re 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1950.) ; p 
In this volume a group of regional specialists from a variety of fields, including an- fil 
thropology, present some eighteen papers in which they seek to define contemporary se 
cultural forces at work in the Indian peninsula and Southeast Asia. Some of the prob- 
lems created by these forces and by America’s stake in this vast area are also dealt with. p 
Much of the substance of the book will prove of interest to the increasing number of Pp 
anthropologists who have taken some region of South Asia as their special field of study. si 
They will find themselves returning again to the two distinguished essays by J. S. T 
Furnivall in which he views economic and political problems from the depth of his fi 


intimate knowledge of Burma and Indonesia; to Cora DuBois’ study of the cultural 
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factors promoting and inhibiting South Asian regionalism; to Kingsley Davis’ careful 
analysis of population in India and Pakistan, the bogey of all long-term planners for 
these nations, to whom he lends little cheer; to Karl Pelzer’s call for social action as a 
requisite for adequate exploitation of the resources of Southeast Asia; to Milton Sacks’ 
study of communism as a regional phenomenon; and to the able reports on round-table * 
discussions of economic and political forces by Daniel Thorner and William Holland. 

The volume deals with an area of mass population, an area in which is found a 
half-billion people, a quarter of the anthropologists’ total current subject matter. 
Whether South Asia is really one area, as claimed by the editor, or two, India and South- 
east Asia, as is assumed by almost all the authors who firmly take their stand in one or 
the other, is beside the immediate point. It is apparent that under the pressure of events 
during and after the war, more and more anthropologists have been attracted to the 
study of such areas as this. Encouraged by area or regional programs, many are at- 
tempting to move from their tribal studies, their preparation in circumscribed camps, 
street corners, pueblos, islands, incorporated towns, small kingdoms, or Wisslerian cul- 
ture areas into the wide expanse of national or subcontinental regions of millions of 
people. They frequently bring with them a cookie-cutter concept of culture made up 
primarily of a series of communities with little binding. If it has taken fifteen years of 
highly organized endeavor even to begin to count noses among the Navajo and to bring 
to light more than a few Gregorios or Sons of Old Man Hat, who add something to a 
picture of the whole People, how long will it take anthropology to contribute signifi- 
cantly to an understanding of the dynamic cultural behavior of heterogeneous millions? 
How such a needed contribution can be made is one of the most challenging unstated 
questions raised by this book. 

Anthropologists preparing to work in such areas of mass population have done well 
to look to psychology in its various branches for aid. For further assistance, they should 
undoubtedly look also to their step-sister discipline of sociology. Practitioners in that 
field have readily adopted the community study and other originally anthropological 
tools, while at the same time developing sophisticated methods of survey and analysis 
capable of wide extension and broad social psychological interpretation. They have 
dealt with problems of urbanism, communication, national political structure and 
ideology, and many others which the foreign area specialist must face. Before settling 
down with his Toynbee or Northrop, or retreating into his village, the anthropologist 
interested in contributing to regional studies might be well advised to look into sam 
pling theory and scale analysis. He will find that his special training in foreign languages 
and cultural patterns is still indispensable, and that his community studies are still a 
prerequisite for the determination of adequate sampling categories. But he may also 
find that something more must be added when he embarks on a national or regional 
sea. The serious lack of that something is apparent throughout the work under review. 

The contributors to this volume raise, still unwittingly, another question for anthro- 
pologists: how may they most usefully collaborate in area studies with economists and 
political scientists so that each contributes to the work of the other. The anthropologist 
studying man, and usually the common man, tends to start at the bottom and work up. 
The economist and political scientists, tethered by the nature of their data to a national 
frame of reference, tend to start at the top, and often remain there, working with the 
abstractions of national statistics, with the elite, with the governors rather than the 
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governed. In this volume, while little concrete attention is paid to the peasantry of 
South Asia, these two levels of investigation are only too apparent, and they hardly 
meet even with the help of the journalists Carlos Romulo and Harold Isaacs. 

Finally, since anthropologists are as prone to produce conferences and symposia as 
anyone else, this work raises for them the question of the value of the topical conference 
and subsequent volume as means contributing importantly to knowledge and under- 
standing. The fourteen authors of these papers, together with some three dozen other 
interested persons, were called together for the twenty-fifth annual Institute of the 
Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation at the University of Chicago in May, 1949, 
to hear these essays and discuss them. Although the work offers little evidence of de- 
veloping consensus or even of changing opinions—of which it is full, for lack of facts 
it is nonetheless obvious that some of the participants must have benefited from hearing 
their problems discussed from the standpoint of such varying approaches. The reader, 
too, will benefit. Nor should he be dismayed by finding a few of the usual confusions of 
Symposia: DuBois, on one page (43), suggests that the weak states of South Asia are 
born into a world which will dispose them towards regional ties and internationalism, 
while Isaacs, on another (161) laments the hypernationalism he finds in the area. By 
careful planning of topics and choice of contributors, a volume has been produced in 
which the parts add to and strengthen each other, while the whole constitutes a valu- 
able study which no one of the authors could have written alone. 

LAURISTON SHARP 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


China: A Short Cultural History, C. P. FirzGERA.p. (xx, 614 pp., 21 pls., 66 figs., 19 
maps. $7.50. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York, 1950.) 


Originally a companion piece to Sansom’s Japan, A Short Culturai History, and of 
genuinely comparable quality, this book really is what it professes to be. Of its thirty 
chapters, only nine are given over to political history but six to socio-economic, and 
fifteen to prehistory, philosophy, arts, literature, religion. The volume is written with 
perspicacity of insight, understanding, and balance, and is extremely readable. It is 
about half the length of Latourette and correspondingly livelier. It is far less an endless 
mine of fact than Wells Williams’ old Middle Kingdom. But it is probably the best 
modern one-volume approach in English to an interpretative understanding of Chinese 
civilization in the historic dress of its flow. 

Incidentally, the space allocation to periods is significant. Shang and Chou, 122 
pages; Ch’in and Han, 108; Confusion, 41; T’ang, 81; Sung and Mongol, 77; Ming, 80; 
Manchu, 63. 

The plates are fine, the text figures extraordinarily well chosen, the maps simple but 
relevant. 

The book was first published in 1935; the present edition is called “the third, com- 
pletely revised”’ one. It has no doubt all been gone over and retouched here and there. 
The only notable changes, however, are the addition of two pages to chapter II and of 
three to chapter VIII. From chapter IX on, the volume seems to be reprinted from the 
plates of the first edition, with only a change of plus-4 in the pagination. This mention 
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is made in the interest of accuracy and does not detract from the merit of the book, 
which was admirable in 1935 and is as admirable in 1950. 
A. L. KROEBER 
Co_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 


The Beginnings of Political Democracy in Japan. NosputaKA Ike. xvi, 246 pp., $3.50. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 1950. 


Dr. Ike, now connected with the Hoover Institute at Stanford University and for- 
merly a student of Prof. Owen Lattimore who “‘directed his work from the start,” has 
given us a book that deserves the attention of anthropologists. The bulk of Dr. Ike’s 
study is devoted to a discussion of the democratic movement which got under way even 
before the Meiji Restoration (1868), and which was, from its early days, greatly stimu- 
lated by liberal Western thought. 

Japan’s history in the 19th century again underlines the relation between the rise 
of democratic movements and industrialization. But here, as in Germany, industrializa- 
tion was so late and so rapid that many feudal! elements survived. In both countries, 
the movement was limited in scope and effect. In Japan, the Constitution of 1889 which 
firmly established the preeminence of the emperor, marked its temporary collapse. To 
bolster the ‘‘social myth” and implement hierarchic practice the Meiji leaders drew on 
Confucian thought as others had before them. Attempts, however, to keep the Japa- 
nese in his proper station were only partially successful. Despite the conservative role 
of the family, the law of primogeniture as well as the growing industry brought younger 
sons to the cities and comparative independence. After the War, the democratic move- 
ment again received extraordinary popular support. Dr. Ike comments particularly on 
the rapid growth of the cooperatives and the trade unions. Strangely, in view of its 
importance, he does not discuss the extraordinary gains achieved by the comprehensive 
land reform initiated and carried out by the U. S. Military Government in 1946-48. 

History, as Dr. Ike rightly says, does not repeat itself. Because the democratic 
movement failed in the 19th century, we should not abandon hope of its success in the 
20th. And again we agree fully with Dr. Ike that the Japanese must be helped to recog 
nize and fight the undemocratic social myth of his feudal past. Equally however, it 
is our duty to help him recognize the new threat to democracy inherent in the totalitar- 
ian forces of Communism. 

Dr. Ike’s book reemphasizes the value of the historical approach for adequate cul 
tural analysis. It will also serve as a corrective to the static picture of Japanese society 
given by certain recent studies in our field. 

EsTHER S. GOLDFRANK 
New YORK, 
NEw YorRK 


From Cave Painting to Comic Strip. LANCELOT HoGBEN. (288 pp., 211 illus., 20 color 
plates, $5.00. Chanticleer Press, New York, 1949.) 


Profile Art. R. L. MéGroz. (xii, 131 pp., 140 illus., 60 plates, Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1949.) 
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Aithough very different in purpose, these two books are reviewed together because 
they are largely picture books that cover a similar time span, from prehistoric cave art 
to contemporary graphic art. Their greatest, and only real importance for the anthro- 
pologist resides in their 332 illustrations. In both books are frequent illustrations of 
value that are not often reproduced and are difficult to find. 

For those acquainted with Hogben’s Mathematics for the Million and Science for 
the Citizen, it should be said that his present book is again a popular exposition, 
brilliantly written, of a subject of the first importance. The sub-title, “A Kaleidoscope 
of Human Communication,” makes clear the content of From Cave Painting to Comic 
Strip. Techniques of “human communication” are traced from prehistoric cave paint- 
ing, through the invention of the calendar, alphabet, and computation systems, to 
the development of printing, graphic representation, photography, and, finally, the 
comic strip, movies, radio, and television. The major historical facts are usually 
presented accurately, but in most cases without documentation, in keeping with Hog- 
ben’s often declared disdain of “‘cloistered”’ scholarship. Throughout this book, in fact, 
there are constantly recurring minor motives made up of his favorite convictions, such 
as the importance of the fight against illiteracy and the réle standardization should play 
in it, the necessity for world government, so that mankind may survive, and the great 
importance of visual education in bringing about a world where ideas can be inter- 
changed understandably. These ideas finally emerge as a major theme in the concluding 
and most important chapter of the book. No one can deny the urgency of the ideas 
that bear upon the present state of the world. And no one would deny that populariza- 
tion is important, if rooted in solid scholarship. But the blending of facts, hypotheses, 
and suppositions is dangerous and undesirable, even if in support of worthy ideals. 

Profile Art has, perhaps, less to recommend itself to the anthropologist. It is 
essentially an art book in which Mégroz discusses in an interesting but discursive and 
generalized manner the appearance of profiles or silhouettes or outlines in the art of 
various eras from that of the cave dweller to that of contemporary man. There is no 
clear-cut distinction between profile, silhouette, or outline. They are, in fact, considered 
as one and the same thing. There is no real subject-matter, aside from a consideration 
of a selection of examples that are unrelated in purpose or aesthetic motivation. There 
is furthermore no attempt at a psychological interpretation of the preference in the art 
of certain periods for strongly marked outlines. The book, however, does bring together 
a miscellany of important information on the cut-out silhouettes of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. In general, the text suggests that the various sections of the book 
were taken from a larger historical treatise. For example, the chapter headings list 
Cave Art, Egyptian Silhouettes, Greek Pottery, Ancient and Medieval ornament, and 
then vault to eighteenth century shadow painting. The four chapters on shadow 
painting or cut-out silhouettes are certainly the most important in the book. But the 
conclusions drawn do not succeed in giving any unity or cohesiveness to the discussions. 
The book could be used effectively, however, for its illustrations and for its discussion 
of eighteenth and nineteenth century cut-out silhouette art. 

S. WINGERT 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 
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Book Nores 


Some Sex Beliefs and Practices in a Navaho Community. FLorA L. BAtLey. (xii, 108 pp., 18 tables» 
$3.00. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, vol. 40, no. 2, Cambridge, 1950.) 


This monograph describes beliefs and practices pertaining to the reproductive cycle as they 
were reported by Navaho informants. Most of these informants lived in the Ramah area and the 
majority of them were adult women. Interpreters were employed to ask the relevant questions 
and to translate the responses. The topical coverage is admirably thorough and many aspects of 
the reproductive cycle are systematically treated. The major weakness of this report lies in the 
almost complete absence of information based on direct observation. Possibly the difficulties of 
the nature of much of the material collected accounts for this fact. It is nevertheless important to 
note that the data consist almost entirely of verbal statements by informants. We do not know 
the extent to which these descriptive statements correspond to the actual behavior of the people. 
The major strength of this report lies in the fact that the specific statements made by the various 
informants are included. This enables the reader to compare the evidence with the generalizations 
which the author draws from the material, and to note the degree to which the informants are in 
agreement in their statements and the extent of the variation among them. This, then, is a serious 
and thoughtful attempt to present material in such a form as to permit an accurate assessment of 
the evidence upon which the author’s conclusions are based. (CLELLAN S. Forp) 


Densidad de la Problaciin de Habla Indigena en la Repiblica Méxicana (por Entidades Federativas 
y Municipios, Conforme al Censo de 1940). Prologue by Atronso Caso; Introduction by 
MANUEL GERMAN Parra. (76 pp., 3 maps. Memorias del Instituto Nacional Indigenista, 
vol. 1, no. 1, México, 1950.) 


Bibliografia de las Artes Populares Plésticas de México. Prologue by ALFonso Caso. (49 pp. Me- 
morias del Instituto Nacional Indigenista, vol. 1, no. 2, México, 1950). 


The Instituto Nacional Indigenista was established in 1949, as the Mexican affiliate of the 
Interamerican Indian Institute. These are its initial publications. In Densidad, Caso outlines the 
scope and plans of the Instituto Nacional, and briefly discusses the sociological and economic sig- 
nificance of a large Indian minority in Mexico. German Parra summarizes the statistical data, 
which form the basic part of the report. These data show the number of persons who speak only an 
Indian language, the number that speak Spanish and one or more Indian Languages, the total 
number of monolinguals and bilinguals, and the proportion of each of these to the total population 
in each municipio, state, major geographic zone, and in the entire country. Three large maps por- 
tray the tabular material for the entire country by states and municipios. The Indian population 
is given as 2,945,085 out of a total population of 19,653,552. Of the 2,490,909 of five yearsand 
over who speak an Indian language, almost exactly half also speak Spanish. The proportion of 
Indian-speaking persons to the total national population has remained practically constant since 
1900, having declined only one-half of one per cent in the 40 year period, and representing about 
15% of the national population. The question as to where, and in what proportion, Indian-speak- 
ing Mexicans are found is admirably answered; it is to be hoped that the Institute may at some 
future time publish similar data by linguistic families. The Bibliografia includes a brief history of 
formal interest in Mexican popular arts and crafts, and several excellent plates of typical objects. 
The body of the work consists of over 500 entries, many briefly annotated, which deal not only 
with plastic arts, but also folklore and general ethnography, listed alphabetically and topically. 
The format, paper, and printing of both publications are of high quality. The Instituto Nacional 
Indigenista is to be congratulated for this auspicious start. (GzorGE M. Foster) 
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The Peoples of Sierra Leone Protectorate. M. McCuttocu. (vi, 102 pp., map, 8s. 6d. Ethnographic 
Survey of Africa. Western Africa, Part IT. International African Institute, London, 1950.) 


This volume is one in a new series of regional handbooks planned by the International African 
Institute as a summary of our existing knowledge of the ethnography of Negro Africa. The present 
work on Sierra Leone has a brief introductory section on the tribal groupings, linguistic stocks, 
and physical features of the area, followed by ethnographic accounts of each of the four tribal 
clusters into which the author divides the peoples of Sierra Leone on the basis of linguistic and 
cultural resemblances. The account of the Mende is the fullest and occupies almost half the vol- 
ume. Except for the Temne, who are adequately described, the remaining people receive extremely 
brief treatment. The material is conscientiously and accurately presented under the conventional 
rubrics, but without much insight into interrelationships or basic attitudes. This is no doubt to 
be expected of a work in the handbook style, particularly in an area in which our knowledge is so 
very limited. The publication of more of K. Little’s material on the Mende, which is liberally drawn 
upon in the present work, promises a deeper understanding of at least one important people in 
this region. The work is accompanied by a bibliography and a tribal map of Sierra Leone. The 
announced series of which it is a part will doubtless be an indispensable item to all students of 
African ethnology. (JosrpH H. GREENBERG) 


Masks as Agents of Social Control in Northeast Liberia. Georce W. Har ey. (xiv, 45 pp., 15 plates, 
$3.25. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, vol. 32, no. 2, Cambridge, 1950.) 


This is essentially a re-evaluation, based on new evidence, of a subject matter previously 
treated by the author in his Notes on the Poro in Liberia (Peabody Museum Papers, XTX, 2, 1941). 
As in the earlier work, the data refer, in the main, to the Mano and Gio people of Northern Liberia. 
The author tells us that in the intervening period, government suppression and the absence of 
trained successors capable of carrying on the traditional cult of the masks put at his disposal a 
large additional collection of approximately 150 masks now in the Peabody Museum, and much 
new information. This amplification of his data lead to several conclusions regarding the Poro 
society which tend to place it in a new perspective. The writer now believes that the cult of masks, 
as living spirits, is wider than the Poro as such and that certain masks exercised functions of public 
control in the absence of any strict connection with the Poro society. This point is very thoroughly 
documented and, as might be assumed from the title, is the main thesis of the work. The other 
conclusion reached is that the inner circle of rulers, sketched in the earlier work on the Poro, was 
connected with this cult of masks and so transcended the Poro organization, extending across tribal 
boundaries to include even tribes without the Poro organization. Unfortunately, as the author 
himself recognizes, this remains a mere conjecture based on hints from the older men for which he 
can present ro real supporting evidence. It would obviously be of the greatest interest to know 
whether such an inner hierarchy really existed and how it exercised its authority. The work is 
extensively illustrated by clear photographs of the masks and other paraphernalia, and contains 
a tribal map of Liberia. (JosepH H. GREENBERG) 


The Pacific Island Peoples in the Postwar World. Fet1x M. KEeeEsnc. (ix, 48 pp., 14 plates, 3 map 
diagrams, $.75. Condon Lectures, Oregon State System of Higher Education, Eugene, Ore- 
gon, 1950.) 


Few people possess the qualifications of Professor Keesing to write on the past and present of 
the Pacific Islanders. In this brief work, he reviews the history of the inhabitants of Oceania, and 
what he envisions as their problems in the postwar world. The author is senior commissioner for 
the United States in the South Pacific Commission. For the administrator or educator, Keesing 
rejects the “zoo” policy as a guide to be followed in handling the indigenous peoples. In like man- 
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ner, he disapproves of .te opposite scheme—complete exposure to the forces of modern civiliza- 
tion. He believes that the indigenous inhabitants of Oceania will inevitably be drawn more and 
more into the swirl of modern life, and that the powers exercising political control over them have 
the obligation of acting as trustees until they can “stand on their feet.” Wisely, the author does 
not advocate a single policy for all peoples, and, furthermore, he shows that it is probably better 
for the administrator to establish policy on the basis of immediate needs and realities rather than 
on clear-cut longer-term objectives. (WrLL1AM A. Lessa) 


Planning Micronesia’s Future. Edited by Douctas L. Oxtver. (ix, 94 pages, 1 map, $3.50. Har 

vard University Press, Cambridge, 1951.) 

In 1946 the United States Commercial Company, a branch of the wartime Foreign Economic 
Administration, carried out an economic survey of Guam and the former Japanese Mandated 
Islands to aid the Naval Military Government in its administration of the peoples of the area. 
Oliver was one of the twenty-three specialists who participated in the survey, which involved 
investigations by anthropologists, nutritionists, geologists, geographers, agriculturalists, and 
others. Together with a group of editorial assistants, some of whom were co-participants, he has 
compiled an important summary of the findings and recommendations of the U.S.C.C. It bears a 
strong anthropological imprint, due to the fact that, in addition to Oliver, anthropology was 
represented in the field by such men as W. R. Bascom, E. T. Hall, L. E. Mason, and John Useem. 
The report, though written in 1950, refers to the period when the field investigation took place, 
namely, 1946. This accounts for the fact that its tone is at times discouraging and critical, reflect 
ing the feeling of the investigators as they returned from the field, for they felt that the United 
States had not begun to match Japanese achievements. It is now obvious that the members of the 
survey were impatient, for in a series of footnotes the editor points out that as of 1949 various 
recommendations had actually been carried out by the administrators of American Micronesia 
“a rare and exhilarating experience for most scientists.” One gains the impression that the United 
States is striving to administer the area with insight and fairness. The contents of the summary 
admirably illustrate the application of anthropological principles to native administration, and it 
is a tribute to science that so bold and clear a set of recommendations were not only sought after 
but are being heeded. (Wittram A. Lessa) 


Folia Ethnographica. Quarterly Review of the Ethnographic Institute of the Budapest Pdzmdany 
Péter University, Vol. 1, fasc. 2-4 and Vol. 2, fasc. 1 (Ethnographical Institute, Budapest, 
Hungary, 1949 and 1950.) 


The first fascicule of this periodical was reviewed in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (vol. 52; 
pp. 550-551, 1950). The remaining fascicules of the first volume constitute a single issue. Seven 
articles, in English (E), Russian (R), or French (F), follow, their titles indicating their content: 
I. Balassa, “The Hungarian Cemeteries” (R); J. Harmatta, “The Sarmatians in Hungary” (E); 
J. Csalog, “Neolithic Stone-Age and Early Bronze-Age Oil-Lamps from the Carpathian Basin’ 
(E); L. Vajda, “The Cultic Significance on the Central Pole of the House” (F); V. Didészegi, ““The 
Development of an Amulet of the Gold People” (R); T. Bodrogi, “Yabim Drums in the Biré 
Collection” (E) (the Biré collection from Melanesia [1895-1902] is a rich deposit of ethnographi 
cal and zoological specimens in Budapest); and I. Borzs4ék, “The Koryak Christophoros” (E). 
Four of the articles are illustrated with plates. Vol. 2, fasc. 1, has six articles; they are: J. Manga, 
“The Hungarian Bagpipe” (R); E. Fél, “Women’s Clothing in the Sarkéz” (E); A. Benedek, 
“Hungarian Christmas Plays” (F); L. Vargyas, “The Melodies of Hungarian Christmas Plays” 
(F); H. Vakarelsky, “The Distaff in Bulgaria” (R); and Z. Takats, “A Chinese Bronze Vessel and 
Sino-Hunn Cicadas in the Francis Hopp Museum [in Budapest]” (German). All the articles except 
Vargyas’ are accompanied by plates, and the two musicological ones by melodies. The initial 
fascicule was marked by papers of considerable theoretical sweep; in contradistinction, the suc- 
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ceeding ones tend to be more data-bound. This follows, in part, from the predominance among 
the latter of studies in material culture. (Taomas A. SEBEOK) 


Die lappische Zaubertrommel. Eine ethnologische Monographie. 11. Die Trommel als Urkunde 
geistigen Lebens. ERNST MANKER. (447 pp., front plate and 157 text illustrations. Acta Lap- 
ponica, Vol. VI. Nordiska Museet: Stockholm, 1950). 


Manker’s splendid second volume on Lapp magic drums is devoted to an analysis of the pic- 
torial content of the drum membranes, first from a realistic and then a symbolic point of view. 
This is followed by a detailed interpretation of the figures on each of the 71 extant drums, as well 
as a résumé of explanations culled from miscellaneous sources beginning with ca. 1190, of drums 
no longer preserved. These drums were instruments of divination, as well as of excitation. When 
used for divination, the shaman beat them until the “indicator” came to point to a figure on the 
membrane, which then became a clue for solving a given problem. Each membrane being a kind 
of magic world in miniature, a great variety of questions could thus be answered. From Manker’s 
corpus unfolds the panorama of Lapp paganism, of which the drums truly constitute a compre- 
hensive cultural atlas. (THomas A. SEBEOK) 


Man the Maker: A History of Technology and Engineering. R. J. Forses. (355 pp., 41 pls., 27 text 
illus., $4.00. The Life of Science Library, vol. 14, Henry Schuman, Inc., New York, 1950.) 


This interesting book is two things simultaneously; it is on the one hand a compact history of 
technology and engineering from Paleolithic times to the present day, and it is also a rather com- 
plete account of the evolution of the material culture of the Western World. The sections of the 
book that deal with prehistory and non-Western developments are weak, but the account of dis- 
coveries and inventions from Greek and Roman times to the present seems exceedingly good. 
(GeorceE I. Qurmpy) 


Light from the Ancient Past, the Archeological Background of the Hebrew-Christian Religion, by 
Jack FINeGAN. (xxxiv and 500 pp., 204 illus., 6 maps, 4 plans, index. $6.00. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, 1946.) 


This volume provides a concise and skillfully organized summary of Near Eastern arche 
ology, based on careful use of the primary sources. Illustrations are excellent and plentiful refer- 
ences are given to specialized works of professional interest. The first two hundred pages cover the 
archeology and history of Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Palestine up to Roman times. Particularly 
useful is the care with which archeological sites and periods are related to documentary history. 
Not only the Bible, but the Tell el-Amarna tablets, the Elephantine papyri, and other records are 
quoted when they help round out the picture of the life of the times. The archeological verification 
and modification of various Biblical details are stressed, but not allowed to distort the larger 
picture. The latter three hundred pages of the volume discuss Palestine in the time of Jesus, the 
travels of Paul, the manuscript sources of the Bible, and the catacombs and early churches. The 
book is recommended in reply to queries about the bearing of archeology on the Bible (a constant 
problem for anthropologists in the Bible Belt), as a quick survey of the Bronze and Iron Age in the 
Near East, and for a lively and vivid blending of archeology, religion, and history. (RicHarp B. 
Woopsvry) 


The Pyramids of Egypt. 1. E. S. Epwarps. (256 pp., 34 figs., 15 plates, 1s. 6d. Penguin Books, 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1949.) 


In this valuable synthesis, Edwards relies mainly on published sources, adding details from 
his own field work, and putting into proper perspective a considerable mass of information on 
Egyptian architecture. The treatment is mainly chronological; successive chapters treat of Mas 
tabas, the Step Pyramid, the Transition to the True Pyramid, the Giza Group Pyramids of the 
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Vth and VIth Dynasties, and Later Pyramids. A brief introduction outlines the relevant Egyptian 
history and explains the basic religious concepts of early Egypt. Best of all is the final chapter, 
Construction and Purpose. Here, as throughout the book, Edwards considers his predecessors’ 
facts and theories with care, but is willing to strike out on his own when he feels a new point of 
view is needed. He writes well, with a pleasing knack of making details seem important by intro- 
ducing them only when significant. While the Egyptologist may find fault with details, the book is 
aimed at a non-specialized audience. As another “Pelican” it keeps up the high standards of the 
series and deserves an enthusiastic welcome. (RicHARD B. WoopBury) 


The Preceramic Horizons of Northeastern Oklahoma. DAviw ALBERT BAERREIS. (iv, 121 pp., 14 
figures, 3 plates, $1.00. Anthropological Papers, Museum of Anthropology, University of 
Michigan, No. 6, Ann Arbor, 1951.) 

During WPA days much field archeology was done in the state of Oklahoma, but because of 
the war and other circumstances little analysis of material was accomplished. Consequently this 
is a welcome report for followers of North American archeology. Three sites, at which Baerreis 
was the field supervisor, were selected for detailed analysis because they had relatively deep de 
posits of midden material. One had artifacts to a depth of twelve feet. On the basis of statistical 
stratification three major periods are differentiated. That continuity existed from one to the other 
is stressed and the name, Grove Focus, is suggested for the total preceramic material. Material of 
the Grove Focus is compared with that from the Ozark Bluff Shelters. This was somewhat diffi- 
cult since the Ozark specimens are usually reported without reference to possible stratification and 
since the emphasis in these reports is on ordinarily perishable specimens. Baerreis tentatively con- 
cludes that Ozark Bluff-Dweller culture corresponds to periods B and C, but not to the earlier A 
level of the Oklahoma material. Comparison further afield indicates that the relationships of the 
Grove Focus and Ozark Bluff-Dweller Culture are to the early Southeastern cultures rather than 
to the Southwest, although some Southwestern influence is possible. (Kart Scuitr) 


The Boylston Street Fishweir II. A Study of the Geology, Palaeobotany, and Biology of a Site on 

Stuart Street in the Back Bay District of Boston, Massachusetts. By Etso S. BARGHOORN, PAu! 

S. ConGER, SHELDON Jupson, FrepD B. Puiecer, L. R. Witson. Edited by FREDERICK 

Jounson (x, 133 pp., 14 plates, 15 figs., $2.00. Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation 

for Archaeology, vol. 4, no. 1, Andover, 1949.) 

The multi-disciplinary study of the “fishweirs” buried in estuarine silts some 35 feet under- 
ground in the Back Bay district of Boston is here continued. This volume is a worthy sequel to 
The Boylston Street Fisiweir, published in the same series in 1942. Fishweir II reports the dis 
coveries in another excavation for the construction of an office building, near that recorded in the 
earlier study. Little of the weir itself was found this time, but there was a much more extensive 
examination than hitherto of the sediments, vegetal material, microflora and microfauna from the 
total section. The result is an unusually detailed picture of the changing local environment in 
Fishweir and pre-Fishweir times. In addition, the Fishweir is fitted into the late-glacial and post- 
glacial stratigraphic sequence of the Boston Lowland. None of this work enables a refinement of 
previous estimates of the age of the weir. (Radiocarbon dates since published by Arnold and Libby 
in Science, vol. 113, p. 113, indicate the weir is between 3500 and 6000 years old.) Each section 
of this volume is a technical report in its own field, with conclusions made in the light of the other 
papers. It is a noteworthy example of coordinated research. (E. Mort Davis) 


Flint Quarries: The Sources of Tools and, at the Same Time, the Factories of the American Indian, 
with a Consideration of the Theory of the “Blank” and Some of the Technique of Flint Utilization. 
Kirk Bryan. (vii, 40 pp., 20 figs., 1 plate, $2.00. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, vol. 17, no. 3, Cambridge, 1950.) 


This clearly written paper contains a re-examination of W. H. Holmes’ hypothesis that 
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Indian quarrying was a purely extractive process wherein the quarried masses were reduced to 
the form of a “blank” to be carried away and reworked elsewhere. After presenting the evidence 
for Holmes’ hypothesis, Bryan proposes two counter-hypotheses of his own: (1) that many of the 
so-called “blanks” and rejects were usable tools, some of them axes that were actually employed, 
and (2) that many flint quarries were not only sources of flint for export, but also factories to 
which other raw materials such as wood and bone were brought to be worked. The evidence pre- 
sented for these two hypotheses are descriptions of three aboriginal quarries in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico, and the flake and core tools found there. It is shown that the “blank” described 
by Holmes is only a discarded biface axe, which when broken also served as a core for the pro- 
duction of scrapers, and that there were many utilized flake tools in the debris of the quarries. 
There is also a consideration of the geographical factors affecting the use of these quarries, such as 
water transport and food supply; a discussion of a postulated method by which the core bifaces 
might have been broken when used as hafted axes in splitting wood; and a brief exposition of the 
evidence provided by other types of quarries and flint tool caches. (Joun B. Rrnapo) 


The New You and Heredity. AMRAM SCHEINFELD. (xxii, 616 pp., $5.00. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, 1950.) 


This is an outstanding popular science volume in which readers should find the answers to 
many questions of interest to them. With numerous simple, effective drawings, charts, and new 
photographs, Scheinfeld elucidates many of the new discoveries in the rapidly expanding field of 
genetics and man. The first published colored plates showing the elusive human chromosomes 
make up a most appropriate frontispiece. The author has compiled, in fascinating style, carefully 
sifted opinion and fact of fundamental importance into many chapters with ear-and-memory 
catching titles such as “Life Begins at Zero,” “The Poor Males,” “Boy or Girl,” “Our Super 
Chain Gangs,” “The Black Genes,” and “Program for Tomorrow.” A reading of this book should 
materially help to bring the light of knowledge and understanding of man and his problems toa 
world desperately in need of such understanding. This book is valuable for laymen and scientists 
alike. (CHaRLEs E. SNow) 


Yearbook of Physical Anthropology, 1949. GaprieL W. LasKeR and Cuartes I. SHape, editors. 
(vi, 304 pp., lithoprinted. The Viking Fund, Inc., New York, 1950.) 


This volume represents the fifth in the series of annual publications of republished articles in 
human biology from relatively inaccessible sources. Also it reports the activities of the 1950 
Summer Symposium in Physical Anthropology held at the Viking Fund headquarters, the Fif- 
teenth Annual Symposium on Qualitative Biology held at the Long Island Biological Laboratory 
at Cold Springs Harbor, New York during June, 1950, and the International Anatomical Congress, 
Oxford, July, 1950. The volume includes two original articles by Oakley, one on the results of 
fluorine dating method applied to Eoanthropus and the other on new evidence related to Rhodesian 
man, and reprints sixteen other articles which appeared during 1949. A monograph for cephalic 
index and an erratum for the 1948 volume complete the edition. In this Yearbook, in contrast to 
some previous years, the editors have selected fewer but longer articles and consequently the 
coverage would appear to suffer. However, the excellence of the items chosen easily compensates 
for this loss. Two of these articles have been translated into English from the language of the 
original] publication, for which the editors are to be congratulated. A detraction from the otherwise 
excellent lithoprinting job is the occasional omission of page numbers. Yet, the high quality of the 
Yearbook series is maintained in this issue and again the editors and the Viking Fund are to be 
congratulated for this service to physical anthropology. (FREDERICK P. THIEME) 
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Alimen, H., Adlas de Préhistoire. Vol. I: Stations Préhistorique; Archéologie Préhistorique de L’ Eu- 


rope (205 pp., 86 figs., 20 plates, 2 maps, $3.50. N. Boubee, Paris, 1950. Obtainable through 
E. Walz, 31 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris). 


Ashley Montagu, M. F., On Being Human (125 pp., $1.95, Henry Schuman, New York, 1950 


Ashley Montagu, M. F., Statement on Race (xi, 172 pp., $2.00, Henry Schuman, New York, 1951 
Baerreis, David Albert, The Preceramic Horizons of Northeastern Oklahoma (iv, 121 pp.,3 pls., 14 
figs., 2 maps, $1.00, Anthropological Papers No. 6, Museum of Anthropology, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1951.) 
Barbeau, Marius, Totem Poles (xii, 433 pp., 186 pls., $2.50, Anthropological Series No. 30, National 
Museum of Canada, Ottawa, 1950). 
Beckwith, Martha, The Kumulipo, A Hawaiian Creation Chant (viii, 257 pp., $6.00, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951). 
Beitrége zur Gesellungsund V élkerwissenschaft, Essays presented to Dr. Richard Thurnwald on his 
eightieth birthday (476 pp., DM25, Verlag Gebr. Mann, Berlin, 1950). 
Bernstein, Peretz, Jew-Hate as a Sociological Problem (300 pp., $3.75 Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1951). 
Boder, David P., I Did Not Interview the Dead (xix, 220 pp., $3.50, University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, 1949). 
Boyd, Mark F., Hale G. Smith, and John W. Griffin, Here They Once Stood (xvii, 189 pp., 12 pls., 
$3.75, University of Florida Press, Gainesville, 1951 
Brand, Donald D., Quiroga, a Mexican Municipio (v, 242 pp., 35 pls., $1.75, Smithsonian Institu 
tion Institute of Social Anthropology, Publication No. 11, Washington, 1951). 
Buchi, Ernst C., Anderungen der Kérperform beim Erwachsenen Menschen (44 pp., Anthropo 
logische Forschungen, Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, No. 1, Verlag Ferdinand 
Berger, Wien, 1950). 
Burland, C. A., The Four Directions of Time (12 pp., 1 illus., Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, 1950). 
Cain, H. Thomas, Petroglyphs of Central Washington (ix, 57 pp., 46 figs., 32 maps, $1.00. Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, Seattle, 1950). 

‘ammann, Schuyler, The Land of the Camel (ix, 200 pp., 40 illus., $5.00, The Ronald Press, New 
York, 1951). 

‘odere, Helen, Fighting With Property, A Study of Kwakiutl Potlatching and Warfare (viii, 136 
pp., 5 figs, 20 tables, $3.00, Monographs, no. 18, American Ethnological Society, New York, 
1950). 


Cohen, Marcel, Instructions d’ Enquéte Linguistique (143 pp., Institute d’Ethnologie de l’Université 
de Paris, Paris, 1950). 
Coon, Carleton S., The Mountains of Giants, A Racial and Cultural Study of the North Aibanian 


Wountain Ghegs (viii, 105 pp., 23 figs., $4.75, Papers of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, Cambridge, Mass., 
1950). 

Count, Earl W. (ed.), This is Race (xxviii, 747 pp., $7.50, Henry Schuman, New York, 1950) 

Darwin, Charles, On the Origin of Species (xix, 426 pp., $3.75, Philosophical Library, New York, 
1951. Reprint of First Edition). 

Davis, Kingsley, The Population of India and Pakistan (xvi, 263 pp., 22 maps, 94 tables, 55 figs 
$7.50, Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1951). 

Day, A. Grove, The Sky Clears (xv, 204 pp., $3.00, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1951) 
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De La Pefia, M. T., Problemas Sociales y Economicos de las Mixtecas (182 pp., 32 figs., Memorias 
del Instituto Nacional Indigenista, Vol. II, No. 1, Mexico, 1950). 

Devereux, George, Reality and Dream (xxi, 438 pp., 12 pls., $7.50, International Universities Press, 
New York, 1951). 

Dollard, John and Neal E. Miller, Personality and Psychotherapy (xiii, 488 pp., $5.00, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1950). 

Elkin, A. P., and Catherine and Ronald Berndt, Art in Arnhem Land (xii, 123 pp., 22 pls., $7.00, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1950). 

Ellis, Albert, The Folklore of Sex (313 pp., $5.00, Charles Boni, New York, 1951). 

Erikson, Erik H. Childhood and Society (397 pp., $4.00, W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., New York). 

Ewan, Joseph, Rocky Mountain Naturalists (xiv, 358 pp., $5.00, The University of Denver Press, 
Denver, 1950). 

Ewing, J. Franklin, Hyperbrachycephaly as Influenced by Cultural Conditioning (x, 99 pp., $3.75 
Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, Cambridge, Mass., 1950). 

Fairchild, Henry Pratt, The Prodigal Century (xvii, 258 pp., $3.75, Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1950). 

Fairchild, Henry Pratt, Versus: Reflections of a Sociologist (xvii, 203 pp., $3.75, Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York, 1950). 

Ford, Clellan S. and Frank A. Beach, Patterns of Sexual Behavior (viii, 307 pp., $4.50, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1951). 

Frank, Lawrence K., Nature end Human Nature (ix, 175 pp., $3.00, Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, N. J., 1951). 

Freeland, L. S., Language of the Sierra Miwok (iv, 199 pp., $3.00, Memoir 6, International Journal 
of American Linguistics, Waverly Press, Baltimore, Md., 1951). 

Freeman, Otis W. (ed.), Geography of the Pacific (xii, 573 pp., 156 figs., $10.00, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1951). 

Fuchs, Stephen, The Children of Hari (xviii, 463 pp., 22 pls., Verlag Herold, Vienna, 1950). 

Gansiniec, Zofia, Tarpeia, The Making of a Myth (37 pp., Acta Societatis Archaeologicae Polo- 
norum 1, Wratislaviae, 1949). 

Gouldner, Alvin W. (ed.), Studies in Leadership (xvi, 736 pp., $5.00, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1950). 

Haekel, Josef, Zum Individual und Geschlechtstotemismus in Australien, 75 pp., Acta Ethnologica 
et Linguistica, No. 1, Institut fiir Vélkerkunde der Universitat Wien, Verlag Herold, Wien, 
1950). 

Hamrick, Lillian A. (ed.), A Guide to the Microfilm Collection of Early State Records (xxxviii, 800 pp., 
$5.00, Library of Congress, 1950). 5 

Haywood, Charles, A Bibliography of North American Folklore and Folksong (xxx, 1292 pp., $27.50, 
Greenberg, New York, 1951). 

Heberer, Gerhard, and Wolfgang Lehmann, Die Jnland-Malaien von Lombok und Sumbawa (196 
pp., “Muster-Schmidt” Wissenschaftlicher Verlag, Géttingen, 1950). 

Hencken, Hugh, Lagore Crannog: An Irish Royal Residence of the 7th to 10th Centuries, A.D. (247 
pp., 117 figs., 19 plates, 20s., Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. LIIT, Section C, 
No. 1, Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin, 1950). 

Hennessy, D. J. G., Green Aisles (190 pp., 25 plates, 12s. 6d., Colombo Book Centre, Ceylon, 
1949). 

Hocart, A. M., Caste (xv, 158 pp., 15s., Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1950). 

Ike, Nobutaka, The Beginnings of Political Democracy in Japan (xvi, 246 pp., $3.50, Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, 1950). 

James, Leslie, Americans in Glasshouses (152 pp., $2.00, Henry Schuman, New York, 1950). 
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Jennings. Jesse D. (ed.), Proceedings of the Sixth Plains Archaeological Conference (1948) (viii, 
161 pp., 5 pls., Anthropological Papers, No. 11, Oct., 1950, Department of Anthropology, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 1950). 

Jensen, Ad. E (ed.), Mythe, Mensch und Umwelt (362 pp., Bamberger Verlagshaus Meisenbach & 
Co., Bamberg, 1950). 

Jensen, Ad. E., Mythos und Kult bei Naturvilkern (vii, 423 pp., DM24.80, Franz Steiner Verlag, 
Wiesbaden, 1951). 

Kastelic, Joze, and Bozo Skerlj, The Slav Necropolis at Bled (34 pp., 5 pls., Slovene Academy of 
Sciences and Arts, Class for History and Social Sciences, Monographs No. 2, Ljubljana, 
1950). 

Keesing, Felix M., The Pacific Island Peoples in the Postwar World (xi, 48 pp., 14 pls., 3 maps, 
$1.75, Oregon State System of Higher Education, Eugene, Oregon, 1950). 

Kubler, George and Charles Gibson, The Tovar Calendar (82 pp., 14 pls., $6.00, Memoirs of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. XI, Jan., 1951). 

Langley, Michael, No Woman’s Country (221 pp., 58 illus., $4.50, Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1951). 

Leakey, M. D., and L. S. B. Leakey, Excavations at the Njoro River Cave (iv, 78 pp., 14 pls., 22 figs., 
$2.50, Oxford University Press, New York, 1951). 

McCulloch, Merran, The Southern Lunda, and Related Peoples (110 \,. 8s. 6d., Ethnographic 
Survey of Africa, West Central Africa, Pt. I, International African Institute, London, 1951) 

Makemson, Maud Worcester, The Book of the Jaguar Priest (xi, 238 pp., $3.50, Henry Schuman, 
New York, 1951). 

Manker, Ernst, Die Lappische Zaubertrommel (447 pp., 158 pls., 100 crowns, Nordiska Museet: 
Acta Lapponica VI, Hugo Gebers, Stockholm, 1950). 

Martin, Paul S., and John B. Rinaldo, Sitles of the Reserve Phase, Pine Lawn Valley, Western Nex 
Mexico (174 pp., 78 figs., 3 tables, $3.00, Fieldiana: Anthropology, Vol. 38, No. 3, Chicago 
Natural History Museum, Chicago, 1950). 

Mason, J. Alden, Te Language of the Papago of Arizona (iv, 84 pp., $1.00, Museum Monographs, 
The University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1950). 

Mirov, N. T. Geography of Russia (ix, 362 pp., 34 maps 26 tables, $6.50, John Wiley and Sons, 
New York, 1951.) 

Morleyana, A Collection of Writings in Memoriam, Sylvanus Griswold Morley, 1883-1948 (xii, 268 
pp., The School of American Research and The Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, 1950). 
Nadel, S. F., The Foundations of Social Anthropology (xi, 426 pp. $4.50, The Free Press, Glencoe, 

Illinois, 1951). 

Nasz, Adolf, Opole (62 pp., 4 pls., Biblioteka Archeologiczna 1, Wroclaw, 1948). 

Oakes, Maud, The Two Crosses of Todos Santos (xiii, 274 pp., 22 pls., 5 figs., $5.00, Bollingen Se- 
ries XX VII, Pantheon Books, New York, 1951). 

Odaka, Kunio, Economic Organization of the Li Tribes of Hainan Island (95 pp., mimeographed. 
Yale Southeast Asia Studies, 1950). 

Oliver, Douglas L. (ed.), Planning Micronesia’s Future (ix, 94 pp., $3.50, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1951). 

Oliver, Douglas L., The Pacific Islands (xi, 313 pp., 30 illus., $5.00, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1951). 

Ortiz, Fernando, La Africania de la Musica Folklérica de Cuba (xvi, 477 pp., Ministerio de Educa- 
cion, Direccion de Cultura, Havana, 1950). 

Ortiz, Fernando, Los Bailes y el Teatro de los Negros en el Folklore de Cuba (xvi, 406 pp., Publicacion 
del Ministerio de Educacion, Havana, 1951). 

Osgood, Cornelius, The Koreans and their Culture (xvi, 387 pp., 17 figs., 48 pls., $5.00, The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1951). 
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Pear, T. H. (ed.), Psychological Factors of Peace and War (ix, 262 pp., $4.75, The Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1950). 

Persons, Stow (ed.), Evolutionary Thought in America (x, 462 pp., $5.00, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Connecticut, 1950). 

Piddington, Ralph, An Introduction to Social Anthropology, Vol. I (xxvi, 442 pp., 21 figs., 6 pls., 
4 maps, $7.00, Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1951). 

Proskouriakoff, Tatiana, A Study of Classic Maya Sculpture (xi, 209 pp., 111 illus., $5.75 paper, 
$6.25 cloth, Publication No. 593, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Washington, D.C. 1950). 

Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., and Daryll Forde, African Systems of Kinship and Marriage (ix, 399 pp., 
$6.00, Oxford University Press, 1951). 

Rashevsky, Nicolas, Mathematical Biology of Social Behavior (xii, 256 pp., $5.00, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951). 

Rees, Alwyn D., Life in a Welsh Couniryside (ix, 188 pp., 12 pls., 36 figs., 12s. 6d., University of 
Wales Press, Cardiff, 1950). 

Ritzenthaler, Robert E., The Oneida Indians of Wisconsin (52 pp., 17 figs., Bulletin of the Public 
Museum of the City of Milwaukee, Vol. 19, No. 1, Nov., 1950, Milwaukee). 

Ritzenthaler, Robert E., The Building of a Chippewa Indian Birch-Bark Canoe (46 pp., 33 figs., 
Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, Vol. 19, No. 2, Nov., 1950, Mil- 
waukee). 

Robinson, Charles Alexander, Jr., Ancient History (xxiii, 738 pp., 138 illus., 83 maps and dia., 
$6.00, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1951). 

Roheim, Geza (ed.), Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences (313 pp., $7.50, International Uni- 
versities Press, Inc., New York, 1951). 

Rohrer, John H., and Muzafer Sherif (eds.), Social Psychology at the Crossroads (viii, 437 pp., 
$4.00. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1951). 

Royo y Gomez, Jose, Las Piedras de Tunja de Facatativa y el Cuaternario de la Saban de Bogota 
(14 pp., illus., Instituto Etnologico Nacional, Bogota, Colombia, 1950). 

Rudy, Jack R., and Robert D. Stirland, An Archeological Reconnaissance in Washington County, 
Utah (iii, 40 pp., 3 maps, 5 figs., 9 pls., Anthropological Papers, No. 9, April, 1950, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 1950). 

Rukavina, Kathaleen Stevens, Jungle Patiifinder (299 pp., $3.00. Exposition Press, New York, 
1950). 

Scheinfeld, Amram, The New You and Heredity (xxii, 616 pp., $5.00, J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1950). 

Sears, William H., Excavations at Kolomoki, Season I—1948 (x, 48 pp.,7 pls., University of Georgia 
Series in Anthropology, No. 2, University of Georgia Press, Athens, 1951). 

Shera, Jesse H., and Margaret E. Egan (eds.), Bibliographic Organization (xii, 275 pp., $5.00. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1950). 

Sigerist, Henry E., A History of Medicine (xxi, 564 pp., 48 pls., $7.50, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1951) 

Skerlj, B., Development of Secondary School Students of Ljubljana (110 pp., Univerza v Ljubljani, 
Institut za Antropologijo, Ljubljana, 1950). 

Taylor, Archer, English Riddles from Oral Tradition (xxxi, 959 pp., $10.00, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, 1951). 

Taylor, Griffith (ed.), Geography in the Twentieth Century (x, 630 pp., 56 illus., $8.75. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1951). 

Von Frisch, Karl, Bees, their Vision, Chemical Senses, and Language (xiii, 119 pp., 61 figs., $3.00, 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1950). 

Wakefield, Eva Ingersoll (ed.), The Letters of Robert G. Ingersoll (xii, 747 pp., $7.50, Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1951). 
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Watson, Virginia Drew, The Wulfing Plates (xi, 95 pp., 13 figs., 3 tables, $2.50, Washington Uni- 
versity Studies—New Series, Social and Philosophical Sciences—No. 8, St. Louis, 1950). 

Wilson, John A., The Burden of Egypt (xix, 332 pp., $6.00, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1951). 

Winstedt, Richard, The Malays (vii, 198 pp., 8 pls. $3.75, Philosophical Library, New York, 1950). 


JOURNALS 


American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 55, No. 1, Jan., 1951 (Menasha, Wisconsin). Contributors: 
A. Rumpf, P. P. Bober, C. A. Mango. 

Anthropos, Vol. XLVI, No. 1-2, Jan.—April, 1951 (Freiburg, Switzerland). Contributors: G. W. B. 
Huntingford, E. Wahle, W. Koppers and L. Jungblut, O. Zerries, H. Trimborn, J. Frick, 
E. W. Golab, C. Laufer, G. L. Tichelman, F. Laydevant. 

Archeologia. Vol. I, 1947; Vol. II, 1948 (Rocznik Polskiego Towarzystwa Archeologicznego, War 
saw). 

Atividades Cientificas em 1949 (Museu Nacional, Universidade do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil) 

Bibliographie Courante, Nov., 1950, Dec., 1950, Jan., 1951 (Ministére des Colonies, Bibliotheque, 
Bruxelles, 1950). 

Boletin de Estadistica Peruana, Aftio X, No. 2, 1949 (Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio, Lima, 
Peru). 

Bulletin de Institut Frangais d’ Afrique Noire, Tome XIII, No. 1, Jan., 1951 (Dakar, Ifan 

Ciencias Sociales, No. 5, Sept., 1950 (Departamento de Asuntos Culturales, Oficina de Ciencias 
Sociales, Union Panamericana, Washington D. C.). 

Contribution a I’ Etude de I’ Air (Memoires de |’Institute Francais d’Afrique Noire, No. 10, Paris, 
1950). 

Cuadernos de Historia y Arqueologia, Aitjo I, No. 1, Jan., 1951 (Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, 
Guayaquil). 

Divulgaciones del Instituto de Investigacion Etnologica, Vol. 1, No. 2, Oct., 1950 (113 pp., Universi 
dad del Atlantico, Barranquilla, Colombia). 

Eastern Anthropologist, The, Vol. LV, No. 1, Sept.—Nov., 1950 (Anthropology Laboratory, Luck- 
now University, India). Contributors: L. Dumont, H. Raj, B. Singhania, T. B. Naik 

Educational Film Guide, December, 1950 (International Film Bureau, Inc., Chicago) 

Geografiska Annaler, Arg. XXXII, Hiifte 1-2. 1950 (Svenska Siillskapet fér Antropologi och 
Geografi, Stockholm). 

Indisch Instituut, Thirtieth Annual Report, for 1949 (Amsterdam, Netherlands) 

International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 17, No. 1, Jan., 1951, (Waverly Press, Inc., 
Baltimore 2, Md.). Articles by W. L. Wonderly, F. Gross, L. L. Hammerich, D. Taylor, K. 
Croft, E. V. Pike, A. F. C. Wallace W. D. Reyburn, and H. Wolff. 

Japanese Journal of Ethnology, The, Vol. 15, No. 2, 1950 (Japanese Society of Ethnology, Tokyo, 
Japan. Special number on survey of research in the Ryukus). 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LX XVII, Part II, 1947 (R.A.I., London, 1951). 
Contributors: W. L. H. Duckworth, R. M. and C. H. Berndt, A. E. Mourant, K. Birket- 
Smith. 

Kiva, The, Vol. 15, Nos. 1-4, 1949-50, Vol. 16, Nos. 1-2, Oct.-Nov., 1950 (Arizona Archaeological 
and Historical Society, Tucson, Ariz.). Contributors, Vol. 15, C. L. Tanner, Vol. 16, G. H. 
Williamson, E. Tooker, A. Laguna, F. G. Smith, and H. F. Dobyns. 

Man, Vol. L, Articles 162-196, August, 1950 (Royal Anthropological Institute, London). Con 
tributors: A. I. Richards, E. H. Ashton and W. J. Pardoe. 

Masterkey, The, Vol. XXV, No. 2, March-April, 1951 (Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia). 

Mesoamerican Notes, No. 2, 1950 (Mexico City College, Mexico). 
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Praeglqd Antropologiceny, Vol. XVI, No. 4, 1950 (Polskiergo Towarzystwa Antropologicznego i 
Polskich Zakladow Antropologii, Poznan). 

Publicacion Bimestral, Universidad Pontificia Bolivariana, Vol. XV, No. 58, June-Aug., 1950 
(Medellin, Colombia). 

Report of the Archaeological Survey of the Union of South Africa, April 1, 1948 to March 31, 1949, 
Annual Report No. 14 (Pretoria, 1950). 

Report of the South Pacific Commission for the Year 1948 (Wellington, N. Z., 1950). 

Revista Cientifica, Aiio I, No. 2, May, 1950 (Faculdade Nacional de Filosofia, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brasil). 

Revista de Indias, Aiio X, No. 39, Jan.—March, 1950 (Instituto Fernandez de Oviedo, Madrid, 
Spain). 

Revista Trimestral de Cultura Moderna, Universidad Nacional de Colombia, No. 16, 1950 (Bogota, 
Colombia). 

Sarawak Museum Journal, The, Vol. V, No. 2 (new series), No. 17 (old series) 1950 (215 pp., 
Sarawak Museum, Kuching, Sarawak). 

Social Science Research Council, Annual Report, 1949-1950 (New York 17, N. Y.). 

Southwestern Lore, Vol. XVI, No. 4, March, 1951 (Colorado Archaeological Society, Boulder). 

Tanganyika Notes and Records, No. 29, July, 1950 (Nairobi, Kenya Colony, Africa). 

Uni-Ver, Nos. 22, 23, 24, Afio II, Tomo II, Oct., Nov., Dec., 1950 (Universidad Veracruzana, 
Jalapa, Ver., Mexico). 

Ymer, Hifte 4, 1950 (Svenska Sillskapet for Anthropologi och Geografi, Stockholm). 

Zaire, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan., No. 2, Feb., 1951 (Brussels, Belgium). Contributors: No. 1, B. Coster- 
mans, A. d’Arianoff, P. Denolf, M. Scott; No. 2, H. Pauwels, B. Costermans, $.Comhaire- 
Sylvain. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


InpIAN Day Scuoots: A Repiy To Opier’s Review 


SIR: 

I note in Morris E. Opler’s review of A. Grenfell Price’s ““White Settlers and Native 
People” in your April-June issue a statement to the effect that the day school program 
in the United States Indian Schools “has been already largely abandoned as too ex- 
pensive and difficult to maintain.” This statement is erroneous as to fact on two points. 


(1) The day schools of the Indian Service, in general, have not been abandoned. We, today, 
operate 98 day schools and three boarding schools in Alaska, and 134 day schools as contrasted to 
38 boarding schools in the continental Unitea States. In addition, during the last 15 years about 
10,000 Indian children formerly attending Indian Service day and Boarding schools have been 
transferred to public schools operated by local districts, and all of these children are attending on 
a day basis. 

(2) The one area in which the day school program did not prove successful was the Navajo 
Reservation where it was given a ten-year trial and was abandoned, because of a series of situations 
peculiar to that area. 

(a) The Indians live in family groups rather than in communities. Because of the sparcity 
of vegetation and their dependence upon a livestock economy, family hogans are widely 
scattered. There are not a dozen places on the reservation where 10 children can be 
brought together on a walk-in basis to attend a day school. 

(b) The dependence of the Indians on the livestock economy makes seasonal migration to 
fresh pastures inevitable. 

(c) School property located to serve children at one season will not serve at another season 
To maintain even a single-teacher day school requires bus transportation. Because of the 
nature of the soil and the intensity of seasonal rain, dirt bus roads proved wholly im- 
practical. The expense of graded and surfaced roads which would serve the seasonal shift 
of population proved excessively expensive. As a result, boarding facilities are being pro 
vided for some or all of the children attending 41 schools on the Navajo Reservation, 
which had formerly been full day schools. There are some day pupils still in many of 
these schools. Ten Hopi-Navajo schools continue as full day schools. 


The boarding schools of the Indian Service today serve two classes of students al- 
most exclusively: 


(1) Dependent children who are orphans, half orphans or whose homes are otherwise broken; 
(2) children who live too far away from a school plant to be reached by bus transportation 


For both types of children the policy of the Indian Service does not differ greatly 
from the policy and practice of American public schools in some of the western states 
and the American social welfare institutions. 

WILLarp W. Beatty 
BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 


LacaANDON NasaL ORNAMENTS 
SIR: 
In the Jan.-March issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 53, 1951, p. 148, 


there is a letter on Lacandon nasal ornaments. 
The wooden nosegear is to keep the septum open; this is replaced by feathers by 
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the Lacandons while on the hunt for game. Pictures of Lacandons with feathers were 
published by Jaques Sousteile in Journal de la Société des Americanistes, Tome XXIX, 
1937; also by Soustelle in Maya Research for October, 1935; also his Mexique Terre 
Indienne, 1936. The practice of wearing feathers as nosegear seems to be limited to the 
Lacandons near Lake Miramar, Chiapas, though east of there and north of Tzendales 
(on the San Pedro River) the feared Kayom, who has since died, wore feathers. 
Kayom’s son is now living near El Cedro, and he does not wear feathers, though he 
told me that his septum had been pierced for that purpose. 
Gries G. HEALEY 
PaciFic PALISADES 
CALIFORNIA 


On HoEBE.L’s REVIEW oF PiIppDINGTON 
SIR: 


Will you allow me to add a note to Professor Hoebel’s review of Professor Pid- 
dington’s book? Certainly Malinowski had that faith in the validity, originality and 
indispensability of his own methods without which a teacher can scarcely be effective 
or inspiring; but perhaps Professor Hoebel goes too far when he writes that “the 
master was prone to give the impression that. . . all significant and meaningful an- 
thropology began with him.” In his London seminar, at any rate, Malinowski used to 
trace the germ of functionalism to J. G. Frazer’s work Psyche’s Task, 1909: “a small 
book but immensely significant,” he called it. Frazer said, “If it can be proved that in 
certain races and at certain times the institutions in question have been based partly 
on superstition, it by no means follows that even among those races they have never 
been based on anything else. On the contrary, as all the institutions which I shall con- 
sider have proved themselves stable and permanent, there is a strong presumption 
that they rest mainly on something much more solid than superstition. No institution 
founded wholly on superstition, that is on falsehood, can be permanent. If it does not 
answer to some real human need, if its foundations are not laid broad and deep in the 
nature of things, it must perish.” 

BARBARA AITKEN 
BROUGHTON 
HAMPSHIRE 
ENGLAND 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND ANTHROPOLOGY* 


The purpose of this note is to inform anthropologists about some aspects of the 
Technical Assistance programme, undertaken by the United Nations and their Special- 
ized Agencies, which are of interest for the social sciences. 

According to official definition, Technical Assistance consists essentially in the 
provision of advice and training opportunities to underdeveloped countries wishing 
to improve their condition. In the same documents, economic development is inter- 
preted as “cumulative process where agricultural improvement, health, education, 
social meaures, and industrialization are introduced in a gradual interplay.”’ No anthro- 
pologist will find exception to such a definition, which takes into full account the com- 
plexities of social and cultural change. 

The role assigned to social sciences within this programme is twofold: first, to gain 
an insight into the culture and the social structure of the underdeveloped country re- 
questing technical assistance; second, to make recommendations for the elaboration of 
a sound and realistic scheme of development, and advise on the best methods of carry- 
ing it out. 

The notion advanced by social scientists that a society and the culture it bears are 
an organic unity and that its institutions and designs for living are interrelated is 
particularly emphasized. “Progress or growth implies the coordinated adaptation of 
institutions to new conditions or needs. To introduce new ways of life or arbitrarily 
discard old ones without taking into account the problem of re-adapting the whole 
society does not lead to progress. It is more likely to lead to a state of mental con- 
fusion.” 

Therefore, it is considered “obviously necessary to associate with projects of eco- 
nomic development specialists with experience in anthropology and sociology. Their 
advice will ensure that the economic development scheme conforms to the way of life 
valued by the people themselves. The assistance of the social scientist is evidently not 
enough in itself to enable a scheme to avoid all the risks inherent in major social change, 
but at least it gives some hope that these risks will be considerably reduced.” 

Projects which are conceived as a result of close contacts with the people, and really 
correspond to their needs, will enjoy full local support and will be carried out with good 
will and in a spirit of full co-operation. But this, however, may not be sufficient. Con- 
tacts between a team of technicians and a community with a different tradition and 
holding different values may be difficult to establish, and may provoke misunderstand 
ings of all kinds. The expert must learn to respect past traditions, and be ready to work 
through existing patterns, utilizing to the full the inherent potentialities. “It will often 
be well to present a new idea as an improvement on an older method, not only because 
this is psychologically sound, but also because such improvements may be better than 
an entirely new method.” 

The type of personnel needed for social science tasks in technical assistance missions 
has been listed as follows: 


* Paper prepared for presentation at the Berkeley Meeting of the AAA as a basis for dis- 
cussion in the Symposium on International Co-operation in Anthropology, Dec. 1950. 
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“1. Anthropologists trained in areal surveys and able to interpret local cultures to 
experts and to explain technical assistance programmes to local populations. 

“2. Sociologists trained in making sample surveys concerning relevant social facts 
and capable of assisting educators in planning appropriate school programmes. 

“3. Social psychologists capable of handling problems caused by local tensions. 

“4. Social scientists specialists in training local students and research workers. 

**5. Specialists in demography, capable of organizing population surveys.” 

Cultural anthropologists are deemed essential for exploratory and advisory mis- 
sions, the aim of which is to provide the necessary background for any development 
project. Such missions can only be sent in answer to specific requests from govern- 
ments. The necessity for making evaluations of the results of a development scheme, 
while it is under way and some years after its completion, has been often stressed. This 
task will fall upon social scientists, as far as general living conditions are to be assessed. 

Being the only Specialized Agency with a Social Sciences Department, UNESCO 
will probably be given the responsibility of carrying out field research, in connection 
with technical assistance projects. Its main experience in the past was the Marbial 
Valley Project in Haiti, which has provided many a lesson for the future. At present, 
requests from many underdeveloped countries are coming in, and, in regard to technical 
assistance, UNESCO is, perhaps, the most active Specialized Agency. With the passing 
of time, data will accumulate, and practical situations will raise unforeseen problems. 

The need for anthropology has been stressed repeatedly by the specialists of funda- 
mental education. From the outset, they have declared themselves eager to collaborate 
with the department of social sciences. As far as it will be possible, teams of educators 
will include an anthropologist, whose duty will be to make a preliminary survey of the 
local culture and to advise his colleagues in their relations with the population. Great 
importance has been given to surveys which will be carried out at the end of a project 
in order to assess the results achieved and to measure the effects of the education cam- 
paign on the local culture. 

This brief summary of UNESCO’s position in regard to anthropology will prove 
encouraging for our science, which is receiving full recognition on the international level. 
A. METRAUX 
Head, Division FOR THE STUDY OF RACE PROBLEMS 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCES OF UNESCO 


Earty CeNtURY DocuMENTS ON PeyotisM NortH OF 
THE Rio GRANDE 

As far as can be discovered, no one who has published on the early history of peyot- 
ism in the United States has seen some of the early primary sources. The materials 
presented below are translations of the earliest known references.' 

One of these manuscripts, a report dated 1716, states that peyote was used by un- 
specified tribes in Texas. Another is the record of a trial held in Taos in 1720. During the 
proceedings it developed that an Isleta, who had lived among the Hopi after the Pueblo 
Revolt, and now resided in Taos, had brought peyote with him from the Hopi. 

A further reference, which is less clear, has not been translated. A common source 
on the peyotism of the Tamaulipec is Prieto (pp. 123-124). However, he is quoting from 


? Mrs. Lula C. Drell, a specialist in Spanish colonial history, has made the translations. 
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Santa Maria (Chap. 18), who, according to Prieto (p. 2), published his account about 
1760. Santa Maria says that the Tamaulipec called the ritual ‘“‘mitote,” and his chapter 
is headed Mitotes . bailes. Interestingly enough, the next chapter is entitled Mitote 
horrible de los Cum -nches. Here he describes a cannibalistic rite of the Comanche and 
Apache, but he does not explicitly mention the use of peyote in the rite. The question 
arises whether Santa Maria uses mitote to refer specifically to any rite in which peyote 
is used—in which case this would be the earliest reference to peyotism among the Co- 
manche and Apache—or whether it refers to their rites in general. 
J. S. SLorKINn 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

PriETO, ALEJANDRO, 1873, Historia, geografia y estadistica del estado de Tamaulipas, Mexico, Tip. 

Escalerillas. 
SANTA MARIA, VICENTE, 1930, Relacion historica de la colonia del Nuevo Santander, Publica 

ciones del Archivo General de la Nacion, 15, pp. 351-483. 


1. 
Doctor—Velasco, Resumen Arreglado, Nov. 30, 1716. MS, Archivo General, Mexico, Provincias 
Internas, Vol. 181, No. 4, (pp. 66-90) p. 76. 
The Texans do not use pulque or other drinks, but there is one that is named after the 
Peyote, which they use in their dances, and this drink makes them see visions or fantasies 
Court PROCEEDINGS AGAINST INDIANS WHO TooK PEYOTE 
Taos, Feb. 3-12, 1720. MS, School of American Research, Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

General Don Antonio de Balverde y Cossio, permanent Captain of the garrison of Passo, 
Chief Justice of the district, Governor and Captain General of this dominion and provinces of New 
Mexico and Castile, of its forts and garrisons for His Majesty, etc.: 

Whereas: I have certain information that in the town of San Geronimo of the Taos, an Indian 
named Quara drank an herb that they call peyote, which caused him to lose his strength and 
effectiveness, and to see fantasies in his imagination. Accordingly, he holds to this experience with 
such vehemency that he is carried away by it, and he maintains as certain what has occurred to 
his fantasy. The said Quara has convened the said people of Taos. In different councils that he 
holds at times he has told them much nonsense, so that they have easily been able to take ad 
vantage of us because of the unrest. In order to perform my duty of protecting them, by punishing 
in time those that are found guilty, and in order to understand clearly the truth, I order and com 
mand Captain Miguel ‘Thenorio de Alba, my secretary of the government of Iguerra and High 
Magistrate of the valley of Taos, to proceed with every caution to take measures concerning this 
affair, by examining the witnesses that are found and by naming necessary interpreters. Having 
sworn this, I have explained the said things and have made it clear that as I am informed, he shall 
apprehend the guilty ones whom he shall bring to me to this city with as much haste as he can 
make by determining in his judgment what may give the greatest service to both sovereigns. 
Therefore I have ordered and signed this in this city of Santa Fe on the third day of the month 
of February, 1720. 

Don ANTONIO DE BALVERDE COssi0 
As Magistrate of the government and Captain General 
MIGUEL THENORIO DE ALBA 
Secretary of the Governor of I guerra 
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EpIctT: 


Tn the town of San Geronimo of Taos, on the sixth day of the month of February in the year 
1720, having arrived at the said village accompanied by Felipe Tamaris and Diego Belasquez, 
soldiers of the garrison of the city of Santa Fe, I have been ordered by the Governor and Captain 
General, Don Antonio de Balverde Cossio, to take measures through the circuit judgment. It 
being necessary to name a person as interpreter in order not to entrust this affair to the Indians 
of the said village, who are cunning, or to those who from affection would omit those who might 
be apprehended, or omit something in part from what I may ask the witnesses, or disaffection 
might make them enlarge on what they answer; I have decided that there should appear before 
me Juan Luxan of the said pueblo and soldier of the said garrison. This one, being present, I told 
him that for the greatest service to the officers and for the quiet of the natives of the said pueblo 
that I have agreed that as it is intelligent in the language of Taos, I, having taken an oath to the 
royal governor and the sign of the cross, according to the custom of the said office to do faithfully 
and justly, shall interpret what is presented in the case. He [Juan Luxan] also promised to tell the 
truth; he said that likewise he has sworn and shall carry it out. In order that it may be on record, 
I have signed with them in my presence on the said day and the said Juan Luxan did not sign be- 
cause of not knowing how. 

FELIPE TAMARIS MIGUEL THENORIO DE ALBA D1ecGo BELASQUEZ 


EpIct: 


Then promptly on the said day of the month and year, I ordered all the people to be called 
together in the Royal Palace. Once there, I tried with difficulty to find out which ones had drunk 
the herb, that they call peyote. In the presence of signed witnesses, Juan Luxan has interpreted 
the bad effect and dangerous consequences that come from this herb and others like it, telling 
them that this alone will instigate the demon in them so that they lose their souls. I discovered 
that they had drunk Noel Peyote besides an herb that Juanillo, the interpreter from the tribe of 
the Tiguas' had brought from Moqui.? I punished six boys in the presence of all, disagreeing with 
their abuses. I asked likewise what the interpreter had said when he told them that they had drunk 
it; to which each of the six answered me that old Ortelano had lost some things of brass, and this 
one told them about the said herb so that they drank it. The interpreter said that in drinking it, 
he might find their treasures if they had been lost, and he would know if they had been stolen from 
them. They did not see this, however, as easily as the old man. To the old man, Juan the in- 
terpreter and all talked at once about the Indian, Antonio Quara, who had convened the people in 
the poplar grove in the mouth of the river and that he told them that the governor and the 
Spanish were going to assemble to kill all the great tribe. They did not believe this, knowing that 
the said Governor loves them and looks after them. Another young man called Aristoval Teajaya, 
also of the Taos tribe, accompanied this Antonio Quara. Then I apprehended them and placed 
them under bond. I let it be known in the community of the pueblo so that this would preserve 
peace for them. Understanding this, they saw me as a Christian. All asked at once that Juan del 
Alamo, the interpreter from the tribe of the Tiguas, might not remain in their village since they 
had known this one ever since taking the wine* of Moqui. According to those referred to, they 
talked about Quara, and said that Teajaya had brought the herb that he gave them to drink. 
I have signed with them in my presence on the said day so that it may be on record. 

FELIPE TAMARIS MIGUEL THENORIO DE ALBA Dr1eco BELASQUEZ 


DECLARATION OF Don JUAN PACHECO CAZIQUE OF THE TOWN OF TAOS: 
In the town of San Geronimo of Taos on the seventh day of February, 1720, I, Miguel 


Thenorio de Alba, Chief Justice and Captain General of the said village, for the prosecution of 


1 Tiwa who fled to the Hopi after the Pueblo Revolt. * Hopi. 3 Peyote tea. 
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these affairs, made appear before me Don Juan Pacheco Cazique of this village. When he was 
present, and the interpreter named Juan Luxan, I received the oath from him in the legal form 
made by the Governor and on the sign of the cross by which he promised to tell the truth about 
what he may know and what may be asked of him. 

This one, being present, knows what was said when the Indian, Quara, and Teajaya called 
together and assembled the people. It is true that they said that the Governor wished to advance 
with the Spanish to kill the people and that through the intercession of the Governor of Parral, 
this had not been carried out. The witness also said that during the month of April, when he was 
at home one night, he heard them walking from house to house calling on the people. Aroused by 
curiosity, he had followed them, and concealed, had found part of them together with the said 
Quara and Teajaya, Indians of his village. By that time he heard nothing or anything of a similar 
nature, but it is evident to him and to all the people what Quara and Teajaya had said, as indeed 
he knew the natural evil of the said Quara, since with these rumors some timid ones were able to be 
led astray to apostatize with the faithless. This is what he feels is the truth of what he knows under 
duty of the oath that may have an effect on what may be signed, and he has not signed because 
of not knowing how. I have signed it for him with them in my presence on the said day, so that it 
may be on record. 

FELIPE TAMARIS MIGUEL THENORIO DE ALBA D1eGo BELASQUEZ 


DECLARATION OF Don PaBLoO DuRAN, GOVERNOR OF THE SAID TOWN: 


Then promptly, on the said day of the month and year, I, the Chief Justice, to continue these 
proceedings, made appear before me, Don Pablo Duran, Governor of the said village, and from 
this one, being present with the interpreter that had been named and others, I received the oath 
made for the High Governor on the sign of the cross by which he promised to tell the truth about 
what is asked of him on this matter. Having been asked if he were present at the meeting that 
Antonio Quara and Aristoval Teajaya, Indians of the village of Taos, called at the mouth of the 
river of this village, and what it was that they said, this witness told: 

He was not present in the assembly in which Don Geronimo Hilo participated, but that he 
knows what the said Quara did when he drank the herb because Juan del Alamo, the interpreter, 
told him that the Governor wished to enter the pueblo to kill the people, and because of the 
Governor of Parral, this had not been done. This witness does not credit this, but is not convinced 
that the people of the village may have the same idea. He knows about the restlessness of the 
disposition of the said Quara who may be the cause of why the people not only are bewildered 
but become uneasy. This is what he knows about this affair under oath that may have an effect 
on what may be signed, and having read to him his declaration, he maintains that he had nothing 
to add to it, that he is forty-five years old more or less, and he does not sign because of not knowing 
how. I, the said mayor, sign for him on this day with others in my presence. 

FELIPE TAMARIS MIGUEL THENORIO DE ALBA Dreco BELASQUEZ 


DECLARATION OF Don GERONIMO HILO Tu, OF THE SAID TOWN: 


Then promptly on the said day of the month and year, so as to judge this cause, I, the said 
mayor, made appear before me Don Geronimo Hilo, being present Juan Luxan, the interpreter. 
I received from him the oath made for the Governor on the sign of the holy cross, to whom has 
been given to understand the gravity of the oath by the said Juan Luxan. Having understood, he 
promised to tell the truth in what he may know and may be asked relating to the case. It was in 
the following form: 

He was present at the assembly that Antonio Quara and Aristoval Teajaya called in the 
mouth of the river of the town. He said that, notwithstanding this, his brother Geronimo, had 
informed him about it. The said brother had called him in order that he might know what had 
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been done there, that he found many people of the village in this place except Pacheco and 
Pablo. The said Quara had then been opportunely there as he had gone by himself, and his 
companion in the same manner. The said Quara said that the governor had decided to come 
to this town to kill all the people and that this the governor of Parral had prevented. After hav- 
ing told these absurdities, he departed with a club like mad Teajaya. Quara had encouraged 
these actions. This witness was not able to restrain himself and arose and seized Quara by the 
hair and dragged him along the ground. He contradicted his absurd proposals and made the 
people understand that the demon was speaking through this one so that they did not believe 
him. [The witness] said that the Governor loved the Indians very much as it was clear to all. 
After having heard the speech of this witness, all those in the assembly gave thanks to him and 
said that he had told them the truth because they knew already the evil inclination of Quara. 
After it had been known that Juan del Alamo, the interpreter, gave him the herb that he had 
brought from Mogqui, and as it is clear that the said interpreter does not suit the tranquillity of 
the town, I have decided that he go down to the Isleta which is his tribe and that the assembly was 
held alone as the said Quara had done. On another occasion he drank the herb and disturbed the 
village, giving an alarm that there were Utes so that the people went out and found nothing. This 
one fled when I came with an escort to the said village, and it excited the pueblo so that the 
soldiers left. This is the truth and under oath he has nothing to add that may have an effect on 
what may be signed, and he is of the age of forty years more or less. He does not sign through 
not knowing how, and I sign for him with others in my presence, so that it may be on record on 
the said day. 
FELIPE TAMARIS MIGUEL THENORIO DE ALBA D1eGO BELASQUEZ 


DECLARATION OF GERONIMO LEQUE BEING WITH HIS BROTHER: 


Then promptly on the said day of the month and the year, I, the said Chief Justice, so as to 
judge this cause, made appear before me, Geronimo Leque being with his brother, from whom, 
being present with the interpreter and others in my presence, I received the oath made for the 
High Governor on the sign of the holy cross, and having made him understand the gravity of it, 
he promised to tell the truth in what he might know and what may be asked of him. Being present, 
when Antonio Quara and his friend, Aristoval Teajaya, assembled the people in the mouth of the 
river of Taos, this witness said: 

That being at his home, Juan Paquemo summoned him that he might be at the said assembly 
that Antonio Quara had called and Aristoval Teajaya actually was there, and he found them 
with many people in a wigwam. Teajaya got up then and Quara, and this witness said that in 
order that they might assemble the people that already the one who was crazy had been heard. 
Since he knew much, he would tell him what he thought in his heart, to which he answered that 
you and your brother do not have good hearts. This witness told him that I understood already, 
that I do not think this of you and your friend nor my brother because we fellow the laws of the 
governors. Then Quara answered him that he and his father knew one thing, but that the other 
one did not know it. 

Next I ordered the father of the said Quara to be summoned and charged them to tell me 
what he and his father knew. It was that the Spanish wanted to kill them. Having been charged 
to do this, his father understood it, but he no longer communicated with his son. The Indians, 
seeing this evidence, did not give credit to his nonsenses. All realized that the Governor of Parral 
had interceded. [The witness] knew about the assembly and summoned his brother because Juan 
Paquemo, the Indian of his town, informed him about it. He was of the opinion that some had 
assembled and wished to become crazy, and if he disclosed it, there would be much for me to give 
to the High Justice. It has happened as the said one had charged. He knew that the interpreter 
gave him the herb that he had drunk and that he had brought it from Moqui. 

It did not appear to him suitable that the said interpreter remain in his town since he had 
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been the cause of these disturbances. The people were very pleased with the Governor and with 
me since the said Governor did not tolerate the humbling or mistreatment of them. This is the 
truth that the said one has conveyed, having sworn an oath to which he has nothing to add that 
may have an effect on what may be signed, and he is of the age of forty years more or less. He does 
not sign through not knowing how. I have done it for him with them in my presence in order that 
it may be on record on the said day. 
FeLipeE TAMARIS MIGUEL THENORIO DE ALBA Dreco BELASQUEZ 


DECLARATION OF JUAN PAQUEMO: 


Then promptly on the said day of the month and year, I, the High Mayor, in order to pursue 
this proceeding, made appear before me Juan Paquemo, being with the previous witness. He 
with others in my presence and the interpreter being present, was given to understand the gravity 
of the oath made for the High Governor on the sign of the holy cross. He has promised to tell the 
truth about what he knows and what may be asked of him, and it was in this form: 

He was informed by Geronimo Leque that the people had met and since he knows the purpose 
of the meeting, he told that the Governor of the pueblo summoned him because he was opportunely 
in the village. This witness had been informed by the said Geronimo that it was there. Geronimo 
Hilo was his brother, and he had dragged Quara along the ground by his hair and had advised the 
people not to believe these two crazy ones. Perhaps they had done that because the people had 
become crazy and were bewildered. Also he said that he heard it said by the said Quara that the 
Governor or people from outside were going to kill all those who already had borne arms, and that 
the Governor of Parral prevented it. He added that he said also that as Don Felix loved them very 
much, he was going to protect them. The old people did not credit anything at all to this one. 
They had come there understanding that the meeting would be for another purpose. Before seeing 
indeed the assembly of Don Geronimo Hilo, they followed him and gave him many thanks saying 
that he was telling them the truth. This is as much as he knows. It is indeed the truth that 
Juanillo, the interpreter, had brought the herb from Moqui. He has nothing to add that may have 
an effect on what may be signed, and he is of the age of forty years more or less. He does not sign 
through not knowing how, and I sign for him with others in my presence, so that it may be on 
record on the said day. 


FELIPE TAMARIS MIGUEL THENORIO DE ALBA D1EGO BELASQUEZ 


DECLARATION OF AUGUSTIN CHIO: 


Then promptly on the said day of the month and year, I, the High Mayor, so as to judge this 
cause, made appear before me Augustin Chio being present with witnesses and the interpreter and 
made him understand the gravity of the oath for the High Governor on the sign of the holy cross. 
He has promised to tell the truth about what he might know and what may be asked of him. 
Since he was at the assembly that Antonio Quara and Aristoval Teajaya held, he has conveyed 
what they said. He told: 

He was present at the assembly because the governor then was Don Juan Pucha and had 
summoned him as the old people were meeting together. Then as he arrived, the said Quara and 
Teajaya came out talking with several sticks in their hands. The Geronimo brothers and rest of 
the people did not believe what they said when they thought indeed that they knew that the 
Spanish and the Governor had assembled to come to this pueblo to kill the great tribe. Geronimo 
got up and dragged him by the hair dispelling his many nonsenses. They believed what Geronimo 
said and were not deceived by them. Don Felix wished to come to protect them. The assembly 
had been held twice and having asked Quara what he drank that made him crazy, he said that the 
interpreter had given him the herb that he had drunk. Therefore, it was not conducive to peace 
that the said Juanillo remain in the village. This is the truth under the oath which he signs and 
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confirms. He does not sign it because of not knowing how, and he is of the age of sixty years more 
or less. In order that it may be on record I sign for him with others in my presence on the said day. 
Ferre TAMARIS MIGUEL THENORIO DE ALBA Dieco BELASQUEZ 


Being now ready to close these inquiries that I have pursued on this matter, there entered 
into the Royal Palace of my residence, Antonio Quitata, Diego Juta-Yame, Miguel Caulunea and 
Joseph Tao, who said that they had come to ask me that Juan del Alamo, the interpreter, be sent 
away from the said pueblo. He is of the Tiguas tribe, and it was general opinion that he had 
brought the herb from Aguatubi‘ from which they became crazy. They knew the unrest that could 
result from such company. Then it is evident that when the people met to find out who had drunk 
the herb, it is clear that it had been given to them by the said Juan del Alamo. It is also evident 
that the two who drank the herb had called the meeting and that the Governor and the Spanish 
were what Geronimo had said, and they were not deceived by them. Twice the crazy ones had 
assembled a part of the tribe. Having asked Quara what he drank to become crazy, he said that 
the interpreter had given him the herb which he had brought from Moqui. He knows that it 
would be favorable to peace in the village for the said interpreter to leave it. This is the truth under 
oath which he signs and confirms. He does not sign it because of not knowing how, and he is of the 
age of sixty more or less. In order that it may be on record I sign for him with others in my pres- 
ence on the said day. 

FELIPE TAMARIS MIGUEL THENORIO DE ALBA DieGo BELASQUEZ 


Then promptly after taking the six declarations that are on record in these proceedings that 
I have followed on this matter, there entered in the Royal Palace of my residence, Antonio 
Quitata, Diego Juta-Yame, Miguel Caulunea and Joseph Tao who said that, having heard indeed 
what had been said by the people and the good advices that had been given, they understood that 
the unrest had been caused by the herb that Juanillo, the interpreter, had brought from Moqui. 
Other disturbances had come from his company because his spirit is thus not like that of all the 
tribe, but it is indeed to drink herbs. All assembled confessed that Juanillo had caused this tumult. 
Therefore they begged me for the sake of heaven that Juanillo be driven away from the village, 
and their petition appearing so just to me, I enforced it with diligence. In order that it may be on 
record I signed with them in my presence on the said day. 

FeLiPE TAMARIS MIGUEL THENORIO DE ALBA Dieco BELASQUEZ 


DECREE OF PARDON: 


On the eighth day of the month of February of the year 1720: I, Captain Miguel Thenorio de 
Alba, High Magistrate and Captain of War of this village, having followed these proceedings by 
taking six declarations and the petition of the four Indians, who were the principal witnesses of 
the petition from the pueblo, and having proved all, I have pardoned them for the Governor and 
Captain General Don Antonio Balverde Cossio together with the two apprehended ones since I 
have determined in their opinion what is suitable. In order that it may be on record, I sign this 
with them in my presence on the said day. 

FELIPE TAMARIS MIGUEL THENORIO DE ALBA DieGo BELASQUEZ 


In the town of Santa Fe, capital of the province of New Mexico, on the twelfth day of Feb- 
ruary, 1720, I, General Don Antonio Balverde Cossio, Governor and Captain General of this 
province and districts for his majesty: 

Having seen this proceeding, I, Chief Justice of the valley of Taos, shall carry out my in- 
structions. I have seen what has happened when Antonio Quara and Aristoval Teajaya drank the 
herb, peyote. According to the deposition of the witnesses about their integrity, this is what 


* Awatobi, i.e., Hopi. 
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happened in the assembly of the natives. They spoke many nonsenses which were opposed and 
quieted in the assembly by Geronimo Hilo, an Indian Chief of the said pueblo along with his 
brother, who told the natives many good and sufficient reasons according to God and truth to 
change those to whom Quara and Teajaya had talked. [The natives] ignorant of the knowledge 
of the said herb, had drunk it under the influence of Juan del Alamo, called in his language Em. 
The interpreter told them that by drinking this herb, they would understand many things and 
would see visions. They were not deceived and recognized his guilt. Moreover, they promised a 
reward for him. 

Using pity and showing no malice toward those that should have it, I, for the present, exon- 
erated them from the punishment which they deserved. I cautioned them in the future from dis 
turbances that would act vigorously and with guilt against them. For Juan del Alamo, who 
crafty with his knowledge has caused those already reported to drink the herb by bringing it from 
the province of Moqui, I order fifty lashes to punish his wickedness and in order that it will bea 
lesson to others. Since he is from the Tiguas tribe, I command that he depart to those of his tribe 
to the pueblo of Isleta, depriving him of living with those of Taos. The inhabitants have asked that 
this be done for the peace and rest of the said natives and to bring service to both majesties. This 
administration of justice thus tried, I have ordered it and signed with my secretary of government 
and war. 

Don ANTONIO DE BALVERDE Cossi0 
For the High Governor and Captain General 
MIGUEL THENORIO DE ALBA 
Secretary of the Governor of Iguerra 


AMITALOCAL RESIDENCE 


In his recent book on social structure,'! George P. Murdock points out that the exist- 
ence of avunculocal residence, wherein the men of a matrilineal kin group form the 
nucleus of an extended family, implies the complementary possibility of an extended 
family whose nucleus is composed of the women of a patrilineal kin group—a residence 
pattern to which he gives the name amitalocal. While no case of a society organized into 
amitalocal extended families has ever been reported, hypothetically such a form of 
organization remains a logical possibility. Its absence requires an explanation, and is, 
moreover, of real significance in relation to Murdock’s analysis of the possibilities for 
social change. Since he does not treat amitalocal residence in the latter connection, this 
brief communication is offered as a postscript to his discussion. 

In his chapter on the evolution of social structure,? Murdock points out that there is 
no reliably reported case of a society changing directly from a patrilocal and patrilineal 
form of organization to a matrilocal and matrilineal one. He offers the provocative 
hypothesis that no cases are known because under normal circumstances such a change 
is impossible. Eschewing unilinear evolutionary theory as a basis for explaining this 
impossibility, he develops an explanation in terms of the division of labor by sex, which, 
he argues, universally makes intimate knowledge of terrain much more important for 
men than for women. He notes in this connection that whereas patrilineal and patrilocal 
societies tend to develop exogamous clan communities, matrilineal and matrilocal 
societies do not reduce the number of locally represented unilinear groups to less than 
two. Men do not leave their communities under matrilocal residence, remaining after 


' Murdock, 1949, p. 71. 
2 Tbid., pp. 184-219. 
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marriage in the locality with whose terrain they are familiar. A direct change from 
matrilocal to patrilocal residence does not take men away from familiar terrain and is 
therefore possible. But a direct change from patrilocal to matrilocal will do so, unless 
clan exogamy is violated, in which case unilinear organization breaks down and descent 
becomes bilateral. He argues, therefore, that when a patrilineal and patrilocal society 
is subjected to pressures favoring other forms of residence, keeping the men at home 
takes priority over the rule of exogamy, and a bilateral rather than a matrilineal pat- 
tern results. 

On first encountering this thesis, the writer was inclined to regard it with some 
scepticism. It seemed hard to believe that a society, when subjected to pressures dis- 
rupting patrilocal residence, would always sacrifice a rule of exogamy with its implica 
tions of incest in order to keep men in the communities in which they grew up. That 
knowledge of terrain would be so important as universally to enforce such a choice 
seemed even more questionable. Murdock buttresses his argument by citing the Haida, 
whose avunculocal clan communities take men away from the villages in which they 
grew up, but who compensate by having youths move at puberty to the villages in 
which they will thenceforth reside with their mothers’ brothers, so that by the time they 
reach a marriageable age they will have developed the necessary knowledge. Bell’s 
description of social organization on Tanga,* however, suggests that here men do not 
move into avunculocal residence until after marriage. Similar negative evidence appears 
for the avunculocal Trobriand Islanders.‘ There are, moreover, patrilocal societies which 
are not organized into clan communities. With such reservations in mind, the writer 
was inclined to feel that the absence of a shift from patrilocal to matrilocal residence 
was only an apparent one, occasioned by deficiencies in the ethnographic literature. 
Reliably reported shifts in the opposite direction are not, after all, numerous, though if 
we accept Murdock’s cogently developed thesis that a unilinear rule of descent can 
normally arise only given a prior corresponding rule of residence, a number of cases of 
this kind can reasonably be inferred. 

It is in connection with this problem that the otherwise academic concept of amita- 
local residence is highly significant. Unlike other residential patterns, both avunculocal 
and amitalocal residence require prior rules of matrilineal and patrilineal descent re- 
spectively. Without the unilinear bond to begin with, there would be no basis for such 
arbitrary local groupings of relatives. If we assume that patrilineal descent requires a 
prior patrilocal residence pattern while matrilineal descent requires a prior matrilocal 
one, then avunculocal must be preceded by matrilocal residence and amitalocal by 
patrilocal. In the first instance we get a shift from localization in terms of women to 
localization in terms of men. With amitalocal residence, the shift is from a localization 
of men to one of women. 

The significance of the absence of amitalocal residence now becomes apparent. It 
counters our objections and strongly reinforces Murdock’s thesis that a direct change 
from patrilocal to matrilocal residence is impossible. Moreover, his explanation of this 
on the basis of the division of labor by sex, whatever its weaknesses, is equally appli- 
cable to the nonexistence of amitalocal residence. When we bear in mind that a direct 


5 Bell, 1934-1935. 
4 Malinowski, 1929. 
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change from avunculocal to matrilocal residence is also conspicuous by its absence, it 
becomes clear that Murdock has put his finger on an important factor limiting the 
possibilities for social change. Whatever the reasons may be—and Murdock’s are the 
best so far offered—human societies are free to change extended family organization 
from one based on a nucleus of related women to one based on a nucleus of related men, 
but they do not tolerate a direct shift from a localization of related men to one of re- 
lated women. The absence of amitalocal residence is a direct by-product of this principle. 
Warp H. GoopEenouGH 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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In THE INTEREST OF CHILEAN ARCHEOLOGY 


While I was making an ethnological study among the Araucanian Indians of Chile 
in 1946-1947 (supported in part by a grant from the American Philosophical Society), 
an occasional informant told of pottery that is turned up when burnt-over lands in 
the Araucanian-owned lands are first plowed. A remark I made on one such occasion 
that American archeologists might be interested in these findings brought the follow- 
ing notations in August of 1949 from Father Polycarpo Walch, a Capuchin Father of 
Boroa, near Nueva Imperial: “On March 13, 1949, a young Chilean, Hugo Sanchez, 
told me the following: ‘About five years ago a young fellow, by the name of Juvenal 
Manriquez, while plowing in the vicinity of the railroad station of Pillanlelbtin, be- 
tween Temuco and Lautaro, turned up a pottery container with two handles.—The 
plowshare had caught one of the handles.—The young fellow smashed the pottery and 
found in it an entire skeleton of a human being. The skeleton was packed into the 
container in such a way that the knees touched the chin, in “Hockerstellung”’ position.’ 
A similar find was made on August 2, 1944, at Almagro by Don Hugo Gunkel, Director 
of the Museo Araucano de Temuco, In this instance the bones of a single skeleton were 
divided between two pottery containers. It is believed that these skeletal remains are 
about 800 years old.” 

Sister M. Inez HILGER 

St. CLoup, 

MINNESOTA 


Notes AND NEws 


CENTRAL STATES ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


At its meeting in Evanston on May 11-12, the Centra! States Branch of the American 
Anthropological Association voted to change its name to the Central States Anthropological 
Society. It was also voted to contribute a sum not to exceed $300 toward the cost of a Memoir of 
the American Anthropological Association submitted by a member of the Society, the choice to 
be made at the discretion of the Memoirs Editor. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF EUROPEAN AND WESTERN ETHNOLOGY 


The Congress will be held from August 26th to September 2nd, 1951, in Stockholm, Sweden- 
Four days will be devoted to the principal sessions in Stockholm, and one day to discussion and 
study meetings at Uppsala. The remainder of the time will be taken up by visits and excursions. 
Information about the Congress can be obtained from the Secretary, Professor Albert Eskeréd, 
Ph.D., Keeper of the Folk-life Department of the Nordiska Museet, Stockholm. 

CORRECTION 

In the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 52, 1950, p. 324, the correct reference for Footnote 
28 should read “Hackett (ed.), 1923, Vol. II, p. 277,” instead of “Vol. I, p. 276.” The [Apache] and 
|Jumanos] in this quotation should include “WWN” since these are the author’s designations and 
not Hackett’s. 

WILLIAM W. Newcomp, Jr. 
THE MLA STYLE SHEET 

The Modern Language Association of America announces the publication of the MLA Style 
Sheet, presenting a common style for 46 journals, and a record of the variant requirements of 
32 additional journals. The Style Sheet can be obtained from the Association at 100 Washington 
Square East, New York 3, N. Y. The price ranges from 10 to 5 cents a copy, depending on the 
quantity ordered. Twenty-five copies sell for $2.00, 50 for $3.50 and 100 for $5.00. Single copies 
are 10 cents each. 
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REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 1950 


The American Anthropological Association held its forty-ninth annual meeting at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, on December 28-30, 1950, jointly with the American Folklore 
Society and in conjunction with special meetings of the Western States Branch of the Association, 
the Society for American Archaeology, the American Ethnological Society and the Society for 
Applied Anthropology. There were over 350 registered and non-registered persons in attendance. 

BUSINESS MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 

President Beals presided at the annual business meeting of the Council, held on December 28, 
1950, and called it toorder at 8:00 p.m. After declaring a quorum present, there being seventy-three 
Fellows in attendance, the President asked for corrections to the proceedings of the forty-eighth 
annua! business meeting, held in New York, on November 17, 1949. There being none they were 
approved as printed in the American Anthropologist, Vol. 52, No. 1, January-March, 1950, pp. 
134-155. 

President Beals then called for a motion that the Council be constituted a Committee of 
the Whole for the purpose of considering a draft of “A Resolution Condemning the Action of the 
Regents of the University of California in Violation of the Rights of Academic Freedom and 
Tenure,” prepared by the Executive Board (and distributed to the Council in Mimeographed 
form) as a revision of a resolution previously adopted by the Executive Board (see Report of the 
Executive Board, below). 

It was moved, seconded and voted that the Council should constitute a Committee of the 
Whole. Homer Barnett was designated Chairman. 

After discussion of the Resolution the Committee of the Whole arose. President Beals then 
resumed the chair. Homer Barnett reporting as Chairman for the Committee of the Whole, 
moved the adoption of the following Resolution. 


A RESOLUTION CONDEMNING THE ACTION OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA IN VIOLATION OF THE RIGHTS OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURI 


The Regents of the University of California, by a vote of a bare majority of its members, 
have imposed upon the faculty of the University of California a contract incorporating in sub- 
stance a special test oath not required of other public servants of the State. 

All members of the faculty of the University of California have traditionally, in the manner 
expected of public servants, affirmed their loyalty to the State and Federal constitutions 

The imposition of special test oaths, either directly or indirectly, is discriminatory and con 
trary to well-founded principles of the American democratic tradition. It serves to introduce into a 
community of teachers, scholars and scientists an atmosphere of crass intimidation and insecurity 
incompatible with the democratic spirit of free inquiry essential to the growth of knowledge and 
the nourishment of our free society. Further, such test oaths are ineffective and actually protect 
subversive elements who will not hesitate to sign such test oaths. 

The Regents of the University of California have arbitrarily dismissed members of the faculty 
solely because, in their dedication to high ideals of democratic rights and academic freedom, they 
felt they could not in conscience accept the discriminatory contract imposed upon the faculty by 
the Regents. By this action the Regents have harshly abrogated the rights of tenure to which 
faculty members are traditionally entitled. 

Therefore be it resolved: That the Council of Fellows of the American Anthropological Associa- 
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tion condemns the action of the Regents of the University of California as an arbitrary act of 
injustice destructive of the morale of scholarship and inimical to the interests of American society. 

And further, that all members of the American Anthropological Association be urged to 
eppose such test oaths in all universities and to assist in every practicable way to find suitable 
positions for qualified persons who have suffered dismissal in consequence of their refusal to sub- 
scribe to the discriminatory contract; and that each member be urged to respond as generously 
as possible to appeals for financial assistance on behalf of the dismissed members of the University 
of California faculty. 

By this action the American Anthropological Association supports the stand of the Governor 
of the State, the President of the University, the minority of the Regents, and the University 
faculty in support of established tenure and freedom of thought, and expresses its faith in the 
ultimate right solution of this controversy and in the future of the University of California as one 
of the world’s greatest institutions of learning. 

The Secretary is instructed to send copies of this resolution to the appropriate members of 
the faculty, to the President of the University, the Regents, and the Governor of the State. 

Berkeley, California 
December 28, 1950 

The motion was then moved, seconded, and unanimously adopted. 

It was further moved, seconded and voted that the Secretary release to the press copies of the 
Resolution before 10:00 p.m., December 28. The Secretary delegated Joseph Weckler to discharge 
this duty, and the latter, after a brief interval, reported that he had distributed copies of the 
Resolution to representatives of the press. 

President Beals then presented the Report of the Executive Board: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
November 1949-December 1950 

(Taken from the News Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 2-8, from the minutes of the Executive 
Board, and as reported to the Council by the President.) 

The Executive Board met on November 19, 1949 in New York, on May 8 and 9, 1950 in 
New York, and on December 27 and 28, 1950, in Berkeley, California. Between these meetings, 
the necessary business of the Association was carried on through a series of memoranda sent out 
by the President. In some cases these memoranda called for comments as a basis for discussion 
and decision, and in other cases, votes on specific issues. Copies of these memoranda were also 
sent to the Secretary and Executive Secretary. They were not sent to the Vice-President owing to 
her absence from the United States most of the year. Considerable correspondence was carried on 
between the President, the Secretary, and the Executive Secretary, and in many cases these 
officers sent copies of their own correspondence to the President. In order to present a general pic- 
ture of the activities of the administration of the Association during the past year, the material 
which follows has been organized under major headings rather than given in strictly chronological 
order. Some of the items included have been previously reported in the pages of the News Bulletin. 

Membership. During the year no membership campaign was conducted in view of the exten- 
sive efforts of the previous three years. As might be expected as an aftermath of the very extended 
campaign, there was some withdrawal and lapsing of new members during the year. Nevertheless, 
the total of members and subscribers as of October 31, 1950 was 2,951, an increase of 15. The 
number of Fellows increased from 600 to 606. 

A standard form of Recommendation to Fellowship was adopted and circulated. This form 
calls for the information necessary for the Board to make an intelligent decision regarding Fellow- 
ship recommendations, and calls for sponsorship by a Fellow of the Association. 

A number of Fellows of all categories were considered by the Board during the year; their 
names will be published in the near future. 
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Liaison Fellows. During the year, the President explored the possibility of more fruitful use 
of Liaison Fellows. Letters were sent to all Liaison Fellows, the majority of whom replied. The 
replies indicate very considerable interest in establishing close contact between anthropology and 
the fields represented by the Liaison Fellows. However, most of our Liaison Fellows are mature 
scholars with heavy obligations. Almost without exception, proposals for closer contacts were 
accompanied by expressions of regret that the respondent could not personally implement his sug- 
gestion. The most effective use of Liaison Fellows still appears to be to encourage their participa- 
tion in annual meetings. 

Annual Meeting. As already announced, the Board accepted the invitation of the University 
of California to meet at Berkeley in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Anthropology Department at the University of California. This will be the first Pacific Coast 
meeting of the Association since 1915. In order to take advantage of the offer of dormitory facili- 
ties, and in response to numerous requests from eastern members, the dates were set for the tra- 
ditional time of December 28-30. A further action with regard to the meeting is described below 

Because of the growth in size of the Association, the number of members attending meetings, 
and the experiences of the past several years, the Board decided at its May meeting that the plans 
must be made more than one year in advance. The decision was therefore made to hold the 1951 
meetings in the Middle West, and the Executive Secretary was instructed to conduct a mail 
questionnaire to determine preferences of members as to time of meeting and their preference with 
regard to meeting on campuses or at hotels. It was hoped that the results of this questionnaire 
would be available before final decisions regarding 1951 would be made, but this did not prove 
possible. In the absence of invitations to meet on a campus, and as the result of inquiries made 
during the summer, it became apparent that a decision regarding the 1951 meeting needed to be 
made during mid-1950. Even so, no satisfactory hotel in the Chicago area apparently had open 
dates for a December meeting of our size. The Board consequently felt that to secure satisfactory 
meeting conditions for 1951, commitments should be made; and by mail ballot, the Secretary, 
D. B. Stout, was authorized to accept an invitation from the Chicago Anthropological Society and 
to conclude hotel arrangements with the Palmer House for November 15-17, 1951. 

The results of the questionnaire were known at the time of the December Board meeting; 
the poll (684 returns out of about 1,600 postcards sent) disclosed no clear-cut preference for time 
of meeting (November or December), though among those members preferring a December meet- 
ing there was a strong desire to have such meetings on a campus. Over one-tenth of the responses 
indicated that there was no preference as to place and time. It is hoped that, hereafter, meetings 
will be scheduled at least two years in advance. Invitations to the Association should therefore be 
made on this basis. 

The places of the annual meeting for 1952 and 1953 were discussed tentatively. An invitation 
to meet in Washington, D.C., in 1952 was provisionally rejected with thanks, both because of the 
uncertainty of meeting conditions in that city in 1952 and because of the segregation policies in 
force in Washington. A tentative invitation to meet at the University of Arizona in 1953 was 
received and placed on file 

The Board decided to continue the $1.00 registration fee at meetings, as this small charge 
will cover most o the meeting costs. The Board also encouraged the invitation of affiliated societies 
to participate in the Association’s annual meetings. 

Secretary. During the year the Secretary, in collaboration with the Executive Secretary, 
compiled a schedule of arrangements for annual meetings whereby the responsibilities of the 
Secretary, the Program Chairman and the Local Arrangements Chairman would be more ex 
plicitly set forth. This has become necessary because of the sale of advertising space in the printed 
program, the distribution of the program to all members in advance of the meeting and the en- 
couragement of publishers’ exhibits at the meeting. Improvements in registration procedure and 
records were also devised by the Secretary; they were necessitated by the institution of a registra 
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tion fee. Information obtained on the registration card will provide, after another year or two of 
experience, additional basis for the selection of meeting places, the proportionate attendance of 
Members and Fellows, and the periodicity of meetings in different regions of the nation. 

The Board approved a draft of an officer’s manual, prepared by the Secretary, and the Secre- 
tary was authorized to complete the manual in collaboration with the Executive Secretary and 
prepare it for distribution to the officers of the Association. The internal affairs of the Association, 
our relations with other organizations and agencies, and the apportionment of duties and re- 
sponsibilities among the various officers, have all made the need for such a manual increasingly 
evident and it is believed that the manual will serve as a useful source of information and in- 
doctrination for new officers. 

In view of the announced resignation of the Secretary at the end of 1951 and the possibility 
of a call to active duty in the Navy for the Secretary, the Board appointed William A. Lessa as 
his successor effective for 1952, or to take over immediately in case of emergency. 

Executive Secretariat. The office of the Executive Secretariat was moved to Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, under the direction of the new Executive Secretary, Frederick Johnson. The major ac- 
tivity of this office during the first half of the year was the consolidation of the major duties of the 
Treasurer’s office with that of the Executive Secretary. The transfer involved matters of consider- 
able complexity, particularly as the growth of the Association from little more than a thousand 
members to around three thousand required the installation of a modern accounting system. The 
initial time and expense involved has been considerable but it is clear that operating economies 
and much greater efficiency are resulting from the change. For example, the time for depositing 
a check has been reduced to one-third or less of the time previously required—an important 
saving in view of the large number of small checks which must be handled by the Association. 
For the first time, the Association has an effective control account and can keep constant check 
on expenditures against budgetary authorization. More accurate budget planning will also be 
possible. 

The Executive Secretary was also authorized to explore ways of improving the financial 
situation of the Association and has been active in this regard. Definite results have not yet been 
achieved and detailed statements of the activities would be inadvisable at this time. 

Vice President and President-Elect. The Board voted that the following proposal to amend the 
Constitution should be presented to the Council in a mail ballot during 1951: 

“It is proposed that the Vice President be made an ex-officio member of the Executive Board 
and that this officer further be made the President-Elect for the following year, this procedure to 
become effective in the election of the Vice President for 1952.” 

In arriving at this proposal, the Board reasoned that there is presently the constant threat 
that it will not be able to have a quorum for its meetings and the Board already has approved 
the idea of making the Vice President an ex-officio member of the Board. It was felt that this was 
important, not only to make it more certain of having a quorum, but that if the Vice President 
should be required to take over the President’s office, at present he would be relatively uninformed 
of problems and policies. Numerous persons have suggested that under the present organization 
there would be a real virtue in having a President who served two years. It further has become 
increasingly clear that a President who is without experience on the Executive Board operates 
under considerable handicaps. As a result, there has been a tendency for the Board to nominate 
former members of the Board for the Presidency. Under the proposed change, it would not matter 
if the Vice President and President-Elect had experience or not, for as Vice President the person 
elected would have a year of experience before assuming presidential responsibilities. 

American Anthropologist. The Board considered various suggestions for greater economy in 
publishing the American Anthropologist, examining carefully a report prepared by Mr. Henry 
Silver of the American Council of Learned Societies, and, in May, conducting a lengthy session 
with Mr. Gehner of the Banta Publishing Company. Various suggestions for publishing economies 
were recommended to the Editor. 
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The publishing picture is increasingly difficult. Banta as well as other publishers are giving 
up the publication of small journals. There appears no immediate prospect of a forced change of 
publishers, but this must be anticipated as a possibility. Printing costs have again begun to rise 
and 1951 costs of publication will be approximately 16% higher than in 1950. Owing to savings 
made through careful editing, actual expenditures for 1951 will not exceed the 1950 budget. But 
it is clear that an increase in revenues will soon be essential if the Association is to carry on its 
basic publication program. 

The Board considered the question of exchanges and urged the Editor and Executive Secre- 
tary to review the situation. It was decided that exchanges should be allowed only where there 
is clear benefit to the Association and that for the time being the number be limited to fifty. 

The Board reviewed the content of the American Anthropologist and recommended to the 
Editor that he make every effort to broaden the coverage of the fields in the journal in order to 
make it representative of all fields within the discipline of anthropology. The Board recognized, 
naturally, that this should be done in a manner not to impinge on the fields of the specialized 
journals. The Editor reports that it is difficult to secure suitable articles. 

The print order of the American Anthropologist was ordered raised from 3,200 to 3,300 for 
1951. A print order of 3,400 was ordered for the forthcoming decennial Index. 

Memoirs. The Board voted to retain its basic policy of contributing no more than $600.00 to 
the publication of any Memoir. However, as no Memoir on the docket has been financed from 
outside sources, in view of the amount accumulated in the Memoir Fund the Board authorized 
publication of the Decennial Index of the American Anthropologist and Memoirs and also the 
payment of full publication costs for one of the accepted Memoirs on the docket. 

News Bulletin. The Board authorized the establishment of four official repositories for the 
News Bulletin and also approved institutional subscriptions to it at the price of $3.00 per year. 

Douglas Osborne was appointed Editor of the News Bulletin for the period 1951-53. 

Appropriations. The following appropriations beyond the approved budget were authorized 
by the Board during the year: 

a. Funds to permit a meeting of the Committee on Anthropology and the Point [IV Program. 

b. Additional reprints of the article by Erminie Voegelin titled “Anthropology in American 
Universities” (AA, Vol. 52, No. 3, July-September 1950), to insure as wide a distribution as 
possible of this important study. 

c. An appropriation of $50.00 to the National Council for Historic Sites and Buildings. This 
decision was made in view of the importance of this organization for the preservation of archaeo- 
logical sites and the appropriation was made from funds originally budgeted for the Committee for 
the Recovery of Archaeological Remains which the Board was informed would not be used com- 
pletely this year. 

Finances and Dues. In view of rising costs of publication, the Board discussed the possible 
necessity of increasing basic dues in the Association. The AAA is one of the few scientific organiza- 
tions to make no increase in basic membership dues since well before World War II. It was de- 
cided that, with changes still occurring in the structure of the Association and with the publishing 
situation still uncertain, no change in dues should be recommended (as of May, 1950). This de- 
cision was made with the realization that it may be necessary to utilize some of the reserve funds 
of the Association during the coming year. Nevertheless, it was felt that the Association should 
wait until its needs are clarified, rather than to recommend at this time (May, 1950) what might 
prove to be an inadequate increase resulting in a second recommendation in a year or two. The 
Board wishes to warn the Association that an increase in dues probably will be necessary in the 
near future, unless it is decided to curtail Association activities rather drastically. 

At the December meeting of the Board it was voted to prepare a By-Law raising the dues in 
the Association from $6.00 to $9.00 and submit this to the Council for approval in a referendum 
vote during the ensuing year. 

An analysis reported by the Executive Secretary showed that the joint memberships (husband 
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and wife) involve a substantial bookkeeping cost. The Board recommended raising the cost of 
joint membership $2.00 to cover this bookkeeping expense. 

The Board approved new advertising rates for the American Anthropologist. It further au- 
thorized the Executive Secretary to seek outside funds for the increase of the Memoir Fund and 
to provide necessary equipment for the Secretariat. 

The Board authorized the Executive Secretary to take necessary steps to secure a ruling from 
the government that the American Anthropological Association is a scientific, educational and 
charitable organization. 

After due investigation, the Board authorized the purchase of a commercial bond covering all 
employees and officers of the Association who will be engaged in handling of funds. 

Grants. The Viking Fund made a grant of $600.00 to the Association to assist in the purchase 
of needed equipment for the Executive Secretary’s office. 

Scientific Freedom. The Board formally adopted the report of the Committee on Scientific 
Freedom of the Association as a guide for Board policy. In accordance with this action, the Board 
published a report censuring the administration of the Ohio State Museum and the Ohio State 
Historical Society (AA, Vol. 52, No. 3, p. 443, 1950). The American Civil Liberties Union has 
commended this statement, stating that in its opinion no further steps are feasible or would be 
useful. The ACLU further reports that very possibly as a result of our statement some improve- 
ment has taken place at the institution in question. 

The President undertook extensive negotiations in behalf of a Fellow who received a Ful- 
bright Research Fellowship but was later denied a passport without explanation. As the details 
were well known to the President he undertook protests to various officers of the Department of 
State but received no acknowledgment of letters. The matter was also taken up with other 
scientific societies, the Social Science Research Council, the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Representatives of all these organizations, as well as the Executive 
Secretary, made unavailing efforts in Washington to secure information regarding the reasons for 
denial of the passport without result. As other cases have arisen in other fields, the AAAS is con- 
sidering some general action. The President presented the matter to the Executive Board in detail 
in December, but no further action was taken by the Board. 

In response to a number of inquiries and suggestions, the Executive Bo: d reconsidered in 
October the advisability of meeting in Berkeley in view of the action of a small majority of the 
Regents of the University of California and reaffirmed its decision nevertheless to meet on the 
Berkeley campus. The Executive Board also adopted a resolution regarding the situation at the 
University of California and suggested a procedure for considering the matter at the annual 
business meeting of the Council. The results of these deliberations by the Board are given in the 
following paragraphs. 

Academic Freedom and the University of California. As the result of questions raised by a num- 
ber of members, the Executive Board carefully considered the situation at the University of Cali- 
fornia as it relates to academic freedom and to the attitude of the American Anthropological 
Association. As a result, the Board adopted the foliowing resolutions (one member dissenting): 

1. “The Executive Board has considered the possibility of moving the place of the annual 
meeting for 1950 to a location other than the campus of the University of California as a means 
of protesting the action of a bare majority of the Regents in dismissing members of the faculty in 
violation of tenure regulations. It is believed that such an action at a late date would not only be 
injurious to the Association but would be an attack, not upon the Board of Regents, but upon the 
University and its faculty as well as on those major elements of the administration which have 
supported the faculty position. It is therefore resolved that the meeting of the Association shall 
be held as scheduled at Berkeley, December 28-30, 1950. 

2. “The Executive Board of the American Anthropological Association deplores the dismissal 
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in August, by a bare majority of the Regents, of members of the faculty of the University of 
California, all of them free of suspicion as to Communist sympathies, as an arbitrary act destruc- 
tive of the morale of scholarship. 

“The American Anthropological Association has faith in the stand of the University’s faculty, 
President, Regent’s minority, and the Governor of the State in the support of established tenure 
and freedom of thought, in the ultimate right solution of this controversy, and in the future of the 
University of California as one of the world’s great institutions of learning. 

“Since courtesy obviously forbids discussion of the emotionally charged issue while the As- 
sociation is guest of the University in Berkeley, the Executive Board orders the above statement 
to be circulated to the Fellows of the Association as part of the report of the Board published in 
the News Bulletin and recommends to the Fellows that this action either be approved through 
acceptance of the report at the annual business meeting of the Council or be referred back to the 
Board for further study. In the latter case the Board recommends that suggestions be submitted 
to it in writing for further consideration and will submit its final recommendations to the member- 
ship by means of a mail referendum ballot. The Board further recommends that floor discussion 
be kept to a minimum at the annual business meeting of the Council.” 

As a means of clarifying the faculty position which is endorsed, if this action is approved by 
the Association, the following pertinent sections of a resolution adopted by a vote of between 3 
and 4 to 1 by the Northern (Berkeley) Section of the University of California Academic Senate 
on September 6, 1950, are herewith reproduced: 

“Be it further resolved: That inasmuch as the majority of the Regents has grossly violated 
its own resolution of April 21 and has moreover arbitrarily dismissed members of the faculty, 
despite the fact that not one of them is charged with being a Communist, and said majority has 
broken faith with the Senate and has furthermore revoked reappointments lawfully made by the 
Board and has above all violated the principle of tenure, an absolutely essential condition toa 
free University. 

“Therefore be it resolved: That the Northern Section of the Academic Senate condemns such 
acts on the part of the bare majority of the Board.” 

At the December meetings of the Executive Board, the above resolutions were the subject of 
further extensive discussion. After a number of points of view and suggestions had been submitted 
to the Board by z number of Fellows, it was decided to have E. A. Hoebel prepare a revised draft 
of the second resolution given immediately above for presentation to the annual bus’ 3s meeting 
of the Council for final action. (See above.) 

Anthropology and the Point IV Program. A special committee was appointed on Anthropology 
and the Point [IV Program, with instructions to establish liaison and work with the Society for 
Applied Anthropology. Funds were provided for a meeting of the Committee and the Committee 
was later authorized to submit a proposal for preparation of a training manual to be done under 
the auspices of the Association under contract for the Department of State. Funds for the manual 
have been allotted by the Department of State and the contract has been drawn but was not yet in 
the hands of the Executive Board at the time of the December Board meeting. The activities of 
the Committee seem very likely to lead to adequate consideration of anthropology in the Point [IV 
Program and the creation of a number of positions for anthropologists. 

Acting on Committee recommendations, the Board moved to appoint an Editor and a Board 
of Associate Editors for the training manual. Although several acceptances had been received for 
the appointments as Associate Editors, the entire matter was, as of the time of the annual meeting, 
in abeyance owing to the tragic death of the Editor selected, Dr. John Embree. 

In view of the important place the Institute of Social Anthropology may play in Point IV 
plans, the Board has appointed George M. Foster, Director of the Institute of Social Anthropol 
ogy, a member of the Association’s Committee on Anthropology and the Point [IV Program. 

Legislative Matters. In several matters the President and the Executive Secretary made rep 
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resentation before appropriate government officials on matters affecting anthropology where the 
time did not permit prior consultation of the Board. In all these matters the officers believed they 
were implementing Board policy. In some cases the Executive Secretary circularized the Board and 
other individuals suggesting action. As a result of this activity, letters and telegrams were sent to 
appropriate officials of the government in connection with the National Science Foundation Bill 
and in connection with the appropriations for the Bureau of American Ethnology, the Point IV 
Program, and the National Science Foundation. An indication of the scope of this activity may 
be gained from the case of the Bureau of American Ethnology appropriation problem where night 
letters were sent to 36 persons and 50 letters were sent to others. 

History of the Association. The Secretary was authorized to assemble archives of the Associa- 
tion and to begin to compile materials for a history of the organization covering its first fifty 
years. An outline of the history was presented to the Board by the Secretary at its December 
meeting. The Board approved, and tentative plans for the publication of the history were dis- 
cussed. A budget item of $100.00 was authorized for incidental expenses. 

Classification of Members and Employment Services. Proposals were discussed which would 
lead to classification of Fellows by fields of interest and areas outside the United States where 
individuals had special competence. The Board felt that the Executive Secretary should not be- 
come an employment service officer, yet there is an increasing need for some sort of informational 
exchange regarding employment opportunities and needs for employment. During the year a 
number of inquiries were handled by the Executive Secretary and President, in some cases involv- 
ing positions at relatively high levels. These matters will be the subject of continuing study by 
the Board. Government policies now under discussion may result in a decision not to form a new 
National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel but instead to place upon professional 
societies the responsibility for maintaining adequate rosters and establishing criteria for technical 
and professional skills. 

Intersociety Cooperation. A matter of extended discussion by the Board was improvement of 
intersociety cooperation in the field of anthropology and the possibility of making the Executive 
Secretariat available to affiliate organizations. The establishment of an intersociety comm‘ttee has 
been approved. 

Board Membership. The Board discussed at some length the problem of Board membership 
Anthropologists are frequently unable to predict their responsibilities three years in advance—the 
term of Board membership. During the past year two Board Members and the Vice President 
were out of the country for considerable periods and the possibility must be faced that occasions 
may arise when the Board will not be able to have a quorum at its meetings. The possibility of 
slightly enlarging the Board has been discussed. The Board further decided after lengthy discus- 
sion that the present Constitution would permit the Board to fill emergency vacancies. 

Alfred Vincent Kidder Award of the AAA. The Board voted to accept a proposal for an award 
in honor of Alfred Vincent Kidder consisting of a medal to be given every three years for eminence 
in the field of American Archaeology with emphasis on the American Southwest and Middle 
America so long as these fields are important in archaeological research. The committee making 
the proposal has arranged for complete financing of the award and the Association’s responsibility 
is confined to the selection of the recipient every three years. The first award was announced at 
the annual banquet. 

Appointments. The following appointments were made by the Board at various times during 
the year: 


Committees of the AAA: 


Elections Committee: Joseph Birdsell, David Mandelbaum, D. B. Stout, ex officio 
Program Committee: Verne Ray, Chairman, Ann Gayton, T. D. McCown, and Harry Hoijer 
Local Arrangements Committee: T. D. Mcown, Chairman 
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Anthropology and the Point IV Program: Gordon Willey, Chairman, Gordon Bowles, Wendell C. 
Bennett, John Embree, Frederick Johnson, George M. Foster, John P. Gillin (alternate for 
Bennett) 

Viking Fund Medal and Award: Ralph L. Beals, Chairman, ex officio, W. W. Hill, Verne Ray, 
R. L. Sharp, Robert Wauchope, Sol Tax, Charles Wagley, Gordon Ekholm 

Alfred Vincent Kidder Award of the AAA: Ralph L. Beals, Chairman, ex officio, George W 
Brainerd, J. Alden Mason, Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., Irving Rouse, A. L. Kroeber 

Committee on International Relations in Anthropology: F. G. Rainey, Chairman. (No change in 
committee membership) 

Resolutions Committee: Fred Eggan, Chairman, and Joseph Weckler 


Representatives to Organizations: 


American Council of Learned Societies (1951-52 term): E. A. Hoebel 

American Association for the Advancement of Science (1950-51): J. Lawrence Angel, Eugene C 
Worman, Jr. 

National Research Council (July 1950—June 1953): Loren C. Eiseley, Hallam L. Movius, Jr., and 
S. L. Washburn 

Social Science Research Council (1951-53): Wendell C. Bennett. Fred Eggan to fill the unexpired 
portion of Clyde Kluckhohn’s term (1951) 

American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, Annual Meeting, Philadelphia: C. S. Coon, 
Ward Goodenough 

American Council of Learned Societies Committee on American Native Languages: Floyd Louns 
bury 

National Council on Historic Sites and Buildings: J. O. Brew Committee on the Mathematical 
Training of Social Scientists: Harold Driver, George W. Brainerd 

Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological Remains: J. O. Brew 


Representatives at Scholastic Events: 


Brigham Young University, Diamond Jubilee, October 16-17: M. Wells Jakeman. 
University of North Carolina, Inauguration of Gordon Gray as President, October 8-10: Weston 
La Barre. 


Representatives at Conferences: 


American Council on Education, Conference in Chicago, May 5-6: Kimball Young. 

Fifth National Conference on Citizenship, Washington, May 22-24: Regina Flannery, Frank 
Setzler, and William N. Fenton. 

III International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences, Zurich, August 1950: Hallam 
L. Movius, Jr., William W. Howells. 

Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and Youth, October 1950: John P. Gillin 

Conference on Higher Education in the National Service, Washington, October 6-7: Henry B 
Collins, Jr. 

Second National Conference on Occupied Countries, Washington, November 30-December 1: 
George M. Foster. 

For the Executive Board, 
L. BEALs, Chairman 


The Council voted to accept the report of the Executive Board. 

Note: The reports of the other officers of the Association, and of various committee chairmen 
and representatives and delegates of the Association, are technically a part of the Report of the 
Executive Board but for convenience are presented separately below 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
As of October 31, 1950, the membership of the Association was as follows:* 
Institutional Subscribers. . . . 722 
Members. 1,555 
Members dropped temporarily 25 
Fellows. ... 606 ( 
Fellows... . 495 Octo! 
Liaison Fellows 39 expel 
Foreign Fellows 72 
Fellows dropped temporarily 2 
Exchanges and complimentary subscriptions 41 
Total. . 2,951 
Losses incurred through death: 
Members. 2 
Fellows... . 5 
Removed through cancellation, resignation or non-payment of dues: 
Members. . . 105 whe 
also 
112 func 
here 
* Taken from records maintained in the Executive Secretary’s office - " 
will 
Respectfully submitted, of t 
D. B. Strout, Secretary 
The Council voted to accept the Membership Report. tail 
veri 
boo 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER anc 
November 1, 1949—October 31, 1950 
the 
Rosert Douctas & Company of | 
Certified Public Accountants Oc 


50 Congress Street 
Boston 

Lawrence, Massachusetts 

November 20, 1950 
Mr. Frederick Johnson, Executive Secretary, 
The American Anthropological Association, 
c/o R. S. Peabody Foundation, 
P. O. Box 71 
Andover, Massachusetts 


Dear Sir: 

In accordance with your request, we have audited the financial accounts and records of The 
American Anthropological Association for the fiscal year ended October 31, 1950, as recorded in 
your office for the Treasurer of the Association, and present herewith our report. 
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The assets, liabilities and net worth of the following funds of the Association are shown: 


Operating Fund 
Permanent Fund 
Memoir Fund 
Carnegie Fund 
Comparative schedules of operating income and operating expenses for the fiscal years ended 
October 31, 1950, and October 31, 1949 are listed. A comparison is also shown of the budgeted 
expenses for the fiscal year ended October 31, 1950, with the actual expenses for that year. 


\ comparison of the net worth accounts of the various funds of the Association is as follows 


Nov. 1, 1949 Oct. 31, 1950 
Operating Fund $11,018.60 $21,733.23 
Permanent Fund 8,824.10 9 033.63 
Memoir Fund 2,405.81 6,042.45 
Carnegie Fund 473.43 — 
Totals $22,721.94 $36,809.31 


The balances in net worth at November 1, 1949, represented cash and investment assets only, 
whereas the books and the net worth accounts at October 31, 1950, have been adjusted to include 
also the accounts receivable, inventories and the cost of new furniture and fixtures for the various 
funds. The recording of these items on the books on a more permanent and controlled basis than 
heretofore should prove of benefit to the Association. Items of accounts receivable and inventory 
will not be lost sight of and will have a better chance of being converted into cash for the benefit 
of the Association. 

) Operating income as shown in detail amounted to $22,762.31, and expenses as shown in de 
tail amounted to $22,628.67, an excess of income over expenses of $133.64. 

Cash on hand at October 31, 1950, was verified by count and that on deposit in banks was 
verified by correspondence with the depository banks and examination of savings department pass 
books. The U. S. government bonds, Series F, belonging to the Permanent Fund, were examined 
and the Octeber 31, 1950 value listed at the safe deposit box of the Association. 

In our opinion, the accompanying schedules of operating income and operating expenses for 

the year ended October, 31, 1950, and the statements of fund balances present fairly the results 
of operations of The American Anthropological Association on a cash basis for the year ended 
October 31, 1950, and the fund balances on hand at that date, respectively. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RoBerT DouGLas & COMPANY 
; By Haro.p G. Bowen, 
Certified Public Accountant 
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OPERATING FuND 
Assets 


Petty cash fund 

Andover Nationa] Bank 
Checking account 
Savings account. . 

Accounts receivable—for sales of reprints, back numbers American 

Anthropologist, advertising and Memoirs... 

Loan to International Directory of Anthropologists 

Loan to Western States Branch 

Accounts receivable dues—net of paid in advance 

Inventories of salable items, American Anthropologist, Memoirs and 
sundry—at estimated cost 

New furniture and fixtures—at cost 


Liabilities and Net Worth 


Federal] withholding taxes payable 
Operating fund 


Balance November 1, 1949. ... $11,018.60 
Adjustments to bring onto books October 31, 1950 
Loan to International Directory Committee 1,000.00 
Loan to Western States Branch. . 100.00 
Dues receivable from members 971.00 
New furniture and fixtures. ... 526.74 
Inventories 7,983.25 
Operating income. . 22,762.31 


Operating expenses 22,628.67 


Balance October 31, 1950 


PERMANENT FuND 
ssels 


Andover National Bank—savings account 
U. S. Government Bonds—Series F (Par $6,750.00) 


Net Worth 


Permanent fund 


Balance November 1, 1949 $ 8,824.10 
Interest on savings account 81.25 
Increase in value of U. S. Government Bonds 128.28 


Balance October 31, 1950. 


$ 150.00 


, 431.92 
, 690.67 


473.45 
500 .00 
100.00 
971.00 


$ 93.80 


21,733.23 


$21,827.03 $21,827.03 


$ 9,033.63 


$ 9,033.63 $ 9,033.63 
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Memoir Funp 
Issets 


Andover National Bank 
Checking account 
Savings account 

Inventory of Memoirs on hand 


Net Worth 


Memoir fund 
Balance November 1, 1949 $ 
Inventory not on books 
Transfer from operating account 
Advertising income from American Anthropologist 
Sales of Memoirs 


Purchase of out of print Memoirs $ 18.70 


Publishing, storage, etc 1,635.84 


Balance October 31, 1950. 


CARNEGIE FuND 
I ssels 
Net Worth 


Carnegie fund 


Balance November 1, 1949 . $ 
Expenses prior administration $ 69.91 
New executive secretary office equip 

ment, etc. 405 .52 


Balance October 31, 1950 


867 .83 
1,288.92 
7,696.99 


1,654.54 


473.43 


473.43 


SCHEDULE OF OPERATING INCOME 


Membership Dues Collected 

Regular memberships 

Institutional subscriptions 

Fellow memberships 

Liaison Fellow memberships 

Foreign Fellow memberships 

Total Membership Dues Collected. . 

Sales of the American Anthropologist 
Sales of reprints. 
Annual meeting and program advertising income. 
Receipts from Carnegie fund (see expenses). 
Grant from Viking Fund for new accounting system 
Sundry income... 


current and back numbers 


, 111.05 
, 396.97 
, 534.43 


N 


$ 6,042.45 


None 


$ 6,042.45 § 6,042.45 


None 


Year Ended 
Oct. 31, 1950 


$11,409 
6,315 


1,461. 


54 


18. 
$19,258. 
1,602.. 
357.8 
371. 
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COMPARATIVE SCHEDULE OF OPERATING EXPENSES | 
Actual 
Budget Expenses ‘ 
Year Ended Year Ended wish 
Oct. 31,1950 Oct. 31,1950 | at At 
Secretary and ° 
Assistant $ 175.00 $ 175.00 | HALI 
Expenses 250.00 76.71 
Editor 
Assistant 2,500.00 2,500.06 
Expenses 150.00 73.21 
Treasurer—expenses. . 25.00 15.80 
Travel expenses of Secretary, Editor and Treasurer 130.42 76.06 
Travel expenses of the Executive Board 1,000.00 960.10 | ee 
Membership dues.... 151.00 158.00 
Publications 
The American Anthropologist. . 8,775.00 7,104.93 
Reprints. ... 700.00 697 .83 
The News Bulletin. 500 .00 425.29 
Transfer to the Memoir Fund 600.00 600.00 
Executive Secretariat 
Salary.... 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Travel. . 800.00 855.99 
Stenographer. . . . 1,900.00 2,094.86 
Part-time assistance. . . 500.00 401.20 
Office supplies and expenses. ... 200.00 738.55 
C.P.A. audit and accounting assistance 400.00 219.61 
Special charges 
New accounting system...... *600 .00 629.67 
New office equipment 300.00 526.74 
Expenses of Representative to the Committee for the Recov 
ery of Archaeological Remains. . . 500.00 436.54 
International Directory of Anthropologists (advance for dis- 
tribution costs to be repaid from sales) 500.00 
Purchase of back numbers of the American Anthropologist 400.00 97.75 
Purchase of Anthropological Society of Washington, D. C., | 
stock of the American Anthropologist 471.00 oneal 
Film Index Set II... . 75.00 4.00 
Annual Meeting expense... . 400.00 253.18 
Expense of prior administration 507 .59 os m 
$25,002.42 $22,628.67 print 
Source of funds I offici 
Carnegie fund............ $ 473.43 polo; 
Viking fund grant. . *600 .00 
Operating receipts 21,555.24 scrip 
$22,628.67 
Edit 


rate 
The Council voted to accept the report of the Treasurer. 


| 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
December 18, 1950 


“We, the members of the Auditing Committee of the American Anthropological Association 
wish to report to you that on December 14, 1950, we met in the office of the Executive Secretary 
at Andover, Massachusetts. We examined the books and the report of the Certified Accountants 
and we find that the accounts of the Association are in order.” Lauriston Warp, Chairman, 
L. Movius, Jr., Partie 

The Council voted to accept the report of the Auditing Committee. 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


“The American Anthropologist for 1950 (Volume 52) totalled 604 pages, excluding the index 
It consisted of four numbers, containing 158, 146, 140 and 160 pages, respectively. The contribu 
tions published are classified in the following categories: 


Category Number of Items Pages 

Articles 24 324 
Book Reviews 94 128 
Book Notes 34 11 
Brief Communications 9 34 
Letters to the Editor.... 18 21 
Notes and News.... 30 13 
Official Notices 1 2 
Reports (A.A.A. and affiliated societies) 55 
Publications Received 16 

604 


The articles treated of the following topics and areas: 


General and Theoretical 


7 

North America 7 
Middle America 2 
Oceania . 2 
Asia. . 2 
Obituaries 3 
24 


One Memoir was published: Victor Barnouw, Acculturation and Personality Among the Wis 
consin Chippewa. It was 152 pages in length, and was circulated as part 2 of the October, 1950, is 
sue. It is No. 72 of our Memoir series. 

“Contributions continued to be received at about the same rate as the previous year—115 
as against 117. Of the contributions submitted, 64 were returned to their authors, and 51 were 
printed. This may be compared with 1949, when 50 were returned and 67 were printed. The differ 
ence is represented in length of contributions, and in the amount of space devoted this year to 
official and semi-official materials, notably the important analysis of the present status of anthro 
pology by Dr. Erminie Voegelin (pp. 350-391) and the membership list (pp. 573-604). 

“Except in a few special instances, it has been possible to continue making decisions on manu 
scripts within a week of their receipt. It has also been possible, in the main, to hold papers to the 
maximum of 20 pages in accordance with the policy established last year. The Letters to the 
Editor section has brought forward a number of lively discussions; more of these may be antici- 
pated in the future. Mrs. Highland has completed indexing the 1939-48 volumes, and the manu 
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script is now being typed. In addition, cards for annual indexes are being filed alphabetically, as 
the type of index now makes feasible. This means that copy for the next ten-year index will be 
ready as soon as the period to be covered is completed. 

“Increasing costs have made it essential that every possible economy be effected in printing 
the Anthropologist. It is for this reason that insistence has been laid on having clean copy, in proper 
form for the printer. It should be explained that costs are based on time expended in using a ma- 
chine by an expert typesetter. We are charged both for the use of the machine and the time of the 
operator. This means that time taken to decipher bad copy costs money the Association can ill 
afford. The cooperation of contributors in retyping papers where this has been deemed necessary 
has been splendid; this word of explanation of the need is in a sense an expression of appreciation 
for their cooperation. These figures, which indicate the lessening per page costs of the last eight 
issues will indicate the importance of what is being done along these lines: 


No. of No. of Copies 
Issue Pages Printed Cost Cost per Page 

Vol. 51, No. 1 180 3,400 $2,167.39 $12.04 

No. 2 204 3,400 2,455.98 12.03 

No. 3 176 3,400 1,872.04 10.63 

No. 4 164 3,400 2,001.66 12.20 
Vol. 52, No. 1 164 3,500 1,873.24 11.42 

No. 2 152 3,120 1,778.03 10.84 

No. 3 144 3,200 1,595.72 10.80 

No. 4 160 3,200 2,417.05 15.10* 


* Includes extra cost of setting membership list. 


It is gratifying to report that Mr. Henry Silver, the expert retained by the American Council of 
Learned Societies to advise scholarly bodies on printing costs, found that the Anthropologist, with 
one exception, was being printed at minimal expense for a periodical having its circulation. 
Additional saving will be effected by printing the Anthropologist in future in even forms, with mul 
tiples of 32 pages. 

“It isa pleasure to express again the appreciation due Dr. Hoijer, the Memoirs editor, Dr. Col- 
lier, who assumed the post of Book Review editor in the absence of Dr. Spoehr in the field, and the 
Associate Editors, Drs. Hart, McKern and Tax, for their effective work. Thanks are also due Dr. 
Johnson, the Executive Secretary, for his assistance. Recognition is also to be accorded Mrs. 
Highland, whose effective editorial work is responsible for the minimum of typographical errors 
to be found in this year’s issues, for the maintenance of the publication schedule, for both regular 
numbers and Memoirs, and for her skill in holding publication costs to a minimum.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
MELVILLE J. Herskovits, Editor 


The Council voted to accept the Report of the Editor. 
REPORT OF THE MEMOIRS EDITOR 


“Since my appointment as Memoirs Editor in 1948, I have received and read thirteen manu- 
scripts. Two of these were accepted and published as Memoris 71 and 72, and one, James B. 
Watson’s Cayua Culture Change, is now in preparation as Memoir 73. 

“Of the rest, two are accepted but await financing (Hall, Haitian Creole; Grammar, Texts, and 
Vocabulary and Orlansky, An A ppraisal of Anthropological Community Studies), one was published 
elsewhere, one is returned for revision, and six have been rejected. Recent inquiries indicate that 
several more manuscripts may arrive for consideration in the near future. 

“T have one major problem for your consideration, to wit: The financing of acceptable manu- 
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scripts. If the Association can manage to provide such financing, when it is needed, our Memoir list 
could be much improved. Authors can only rarely provide financing and those who are better 
known, or who have opportunity to publish in other, financed series will not wait the one to three 
years it often requires to finance a Memoir. As a result, we shall be restricted to doctoral disserta- 
tions, and while we should not reject these per se, it is not good to have all, or even a majority of 
our memoirs from this source. A policy enabling the Association to publish at least one Memoir 
a year without outside grants would greatly stimulate interest in the series and enable the editor to 
solicit first-class material.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. Hoyer, Memoirs Editor 


The Council voted to accept the report of the Memoirs Editor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES AND REPRESENTATIVES 

Froelich G. Rainey, Chairman of the Committee on International Relations in Anthropology, 
submitted the following report: 

“The Committee membership remains the same except for the appointment of Froelich 
Rainey to succeed Melville Herskovits as Chairman, and the addition of Herskovits to the Com- 
mittee. The last meeting of the Committee was held on April 14 at the National Research Council 
in Washington with Herskovits presiding. 

“The III International Directory of Anthropologists was prepared under the direction of 
CIRA with grants supplied by the Viking Fund and the American Anthropological Association. 
The Directory has now been published and circulated. Part of the grant provided by the AAA has 
been returned to the Association. 

“Dr. Gene Weltfish, a member of the Committee, maintains liaison between this Committee 
and the NRC Committee on UNESCO. 

“The Committee has been in correspondence with Professor Franz Olbrechts, Secretary of 
the International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, and has considered 
the proposed Union of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. The matter has not yet jelled. 

“The Chairman of the Committee was requested by the NRC to call a meeting of the Chair- 
men of the Area Committees in order to advise on a proposed manual in connection with the 
Point IV Program, and to discuss the formation of a Sub-Committee of these Area Chairmen to 
function more broadly. This meeting of the Area Chairmen was called on November 18 at NRC, 
Washington. Arrangements for a Point IV Manual under contract with the U. S. State Depart- 
ment had already been made through the agreement of the Point IV Committee of the AAA. 
The functions of anthropologists in the Point IV Program were discussed and it was decided that 
this ad hoc meeting should recommend a sub-committee of the Chairmen of the Area Committees 
under CIRA in order to deal with the more general broad program of U. S. activities abroad. That 
is, this sub-committee under CIRA should attempt to work out programs for various activities in 
foreign fields involving exchange of persons, research, etc.” 


Gordon R. Willey, Chairman of the Committee on Anthropology and Point IV, submitted 
the following report: 

“In response to a resolution passed by the Fellows of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion at their annual meeting of 1949,* The Committee on anthropology and Point IV was formed 
upon the action of the Executive Board. Membership of the Committee includes: G. R. Willey, 
Chairman; G. Bowles; W. C. Bennett; J. Embree**; and F. Johnson. The chairman of this com- 
mittee was instructed to maintain liaison with the Department of State and other Federal agencies 


* For the text of this resolution, see American Anthropologist, Vol. 52, No. 1, Jan.~March 1950, p, 154. 
** Now deceased. 
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concerned with the economic development program then being planned and known as Point IV. 
The chairman was further instructed to keep the Executive Board of the Association informed of 
activities in this field insofar as they would be of interest to the anthropological profession and, 
also, to advise the proper governmental officials as to the part which anthropological science might 
play in the Point IV program. 

“Acting upon these directives the chairman of the committee met with various persons in the 
Office of Technical Cooperation and Development (Point IV management), Department of State 
throughout the month of December, 1949, and January, 1950. In this connection, the chairman 
spoke at a general meeting called by the Department of State and attended by representatives of 
the various governmental departments and agencies most directly involved with Point IV. The 
purpose of this meeting was to inform these officials of the possible role which anthropology and 
anthropologists could play in the formulation and execution of agricultural, reclamation, public 
health, basic education, and industrial developmental projects in under-developed areas of the 
world 

“Subsequently, a full committee meeting was called in Washington on May 26, 1950. Attend- 
ing the session by special invitation were representatives of the Office of Technical Cooperation 
and Development and of the Foreign Service Institute, Department of State. This meetingewas 
called to discuss plans bearing upon three specific proposals relating anthropology to Point IV. 
These were: (1) a manual of anthropological or cross-cultural indoctrination to be prepared by 
anthropologists for the use of the Foreign Service Institute in their training of Point IV adminis- 
trative and technical personnel: (2) the placement of anthropologists on the planning level in the 
Point IV administration; and (3) the exploration of the possibilities of specialized area training 
for Point IV personnel. 

“As a result of this meeting the committee recommended action as follows: 

1) A general anthropological indoctrination manual would be prepared by social anthro- 
pologists for use by the Department of State, particularly in its Foreign Service Institute branch. 
This manual would emphasize the basic anthropological point of view of the significance of cul- 
tural differences and also of cultural similarities; it would offer case study material selected to 
illustrate anthropological premises; it would also offer five or six summary statements on the 
major cultural areas or “super-areas” of the world; and, finally, it would contain a brief statement 
pointing up the value of the anthropological outlook not only for United States technical person- 
nel but for administrators and technicians involved in similar projects under United Nations 
direction. Such a manual would be prepared by an editor and editorial board to be selected from 
the anthropological profession by the Executive Board of the Association. The manual would be 
financed on a contract basis to be drawn up between the Executive Board and the Foreign Service 
Institute. A sum of approximately 15,000 dollars to cover editorial salaries, secretarial expenses, 
honorariums for contributors, and printing and binding would be requested in the contract. The 
manual would be published as an official government bulletin under the imprimature of the 
Department of State. 

2) It was felt that an anthropologist on the staff of the General Manager, in the Washington 
Office of Point IV, was the most important single place in which anthropological personnel could 
be placed at this stage of the program. Consequently, it was suggested that the chairman of the 
committee petition the Point IV administration for the creation of such an anthropological ad- 
visory position. 

3) As to the matter of specialized area training, no specific recommendations were made 
although it was pointed out to the State Department representatives who attended our meeting 
that the various Area Study programs in several universities might help with special courses of 
instruction if such were needed and desired. 

“After the May 26 meeting of the committee, a report was filed with the Executive Board of 
the Association, requesting their approval to the recommendations made. Upon receipt of this 
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approval from the Executive Board the chairman, accompanied by Dr. Margaret Mead, Point 
IV representative of the Society for Applied Anthropology, paid a call on Mr. C. M. Waynick, 
Acting Administrator of the Office of Technical Cooperation and Development, urging him to 
employ on his staff an experienced social anthropologist. The Acting Administrator received this 
suggestion favorably, asking that a list of names be submitted to him of persons eminently quali- 
fied for such a position. Such a list was submitted, jointly, by the chairman of this committee and 
by Dr. Mead. With regard to the indoctrination manual, the chairman prepared a detailed pro- 
posal for this project, submitting it to Mr. Waynick on July 18, 1950. 

“On November 2, 1950, the chairman received a letter from Point IV Acting Administrator 
Waynick advising him that the Point IV administration was endeavoring to recruit a top-flight 
social anthropologist, that the anthropological instruction staff of the Foreign Service Institute 
was being expanded, and that a specified sum (17,500 dollars) had been set aside for preparation 
of an anthropological indoctrination manual by the American Anthropological Association. 

“The chairman immediately notified the Executive Board of this action on the part of the 
Department of State. This notification was submitted to the Board in the form of a proposal for 
approval of the project for the manual. It read as follows: 

‘That the American Anthropological Association, through its Executive Board, accept the 

proposal of the Foreign Service Institute of the United States Department of State to prepare 

a Training Manual of anthropological orientation for the use of technical and administrative 

personnel of the Government’s Point IV program. The Office of Technical Cooperation and 

Development retains review privileges concerning the nature of the contract to be signed, 

outline of the manual prior to writing, and of the finished contents.’ 

“The proposal further requested permission for the committee to negotiate with Dr. Edward 
A Kennard, of the Foreign Service Institute, as to the exact nature of the contract to be drawn up 
between the American Anthropological Association and the Foreign Service Institute. Further, the 
answer was given to the above requests, to nominate an editor and an editorial board for the man- 
ual. 

“Formal approval to these proposals was given to the committee by the Executive Board ina 
letter from President Beals to the chairman on November 10, 1950. 

“On November 18 the chairman discussed all Point IV anthropological plans withan ad hoc 
committee of the National Research Council composed of the various area committee chairmen. 
A number of suggestions were made in connection with the manual and with the appointment of an 
anthropologist to the head office of the Point IV program. These comments and suggestions, while 
helpful, do not, materially, change the present plans. Also on November 18 a full Point [V commit- 
tee meeting was called in Washington. At this meeting Dr. John Embree was nominated as editor 
of the proposed manual. Following a recommendation of the Office of Technical Cooperation and 
Development, associate editors were nominated to represent the professional sociological, psycho 
logical, and applied anthropological bodies. These were, respectively, Stephen Reed, Lucien Hanks, 
and John Useem. It was also recommended that three additional associate editors be selected from 
the anthropological profession at large. The committee submitted a panel of names to the Execu- 
tive Board from which to make such a selection. 

“These recommendations were submitted to the President and the Executive Board imme- 
diately following the November 18 meeting of the committee. At the same time, Chairman Willey 
also recommended that Dr. G. M. Foster, Director of the Institute of Social Anthropology, Smith- 
sonian Institution, be added to the Point [IV committee. 

“On December 5 official notice of Executive Board approval of J. Embree as editor of the 
manual, and of associate editors S. Reed, L. Hanks, and J. Useem, was received. Final decision 
upon the three remaining associate editors, those to be selected from the Association at large, has 
not yet been returned. At this same time G. M. Foster was appointed as a member of the com- 
mittee for Anthropology and Point IV.” 
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The following report of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Re- 
search Council for the period July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950 was prepared on behalf of Charles Wagley, 
Vice Chairman of the Division, and submitted to the AAA Council: 

“Dr. Charles R. Wagley, Vice Chairman, left for Brazil before the expiration of his term of 
office on June 30, 1950, and therefore was unable to prepare his annual report for the Association. 

“Annual meeting.—A minor innovation was tested at the annual meeting of the Division on 
May 12 and 13, 1950. On the first morning two panel sessions were held. The psychologists met 
with S. S. Stevens, chairman of the Division, and the anthropologists met separately with Charles 
R. Wagley, vice chairman. At these sessions reports for the respective disciplines were discussed 
and recommendations made for presentation at the executive session which was held on the follow- 
ing morning. Both the anthropologists and the psychologists were delighted with the opportunity 
to discuss their affairs in the privacy of their own group. 

“At the general afternoon session on May 12, Dr. Raymund L. Zwemer, executive secretary, 
National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, spoke on International Technical 
Assistance Programs; 1) Point IV, 2) International Science Policy Survey, 3) UN and UNESCO, 
4) Fulbright Program. Dr. Otto Klineberg discussed tensions affecting international understand- 
ing. 

“Division membership.—Nominees of the two Associations represented within the Division, 
appointed to membership for terms of three years each beginning July 1, 1950, are: 

American Anthropological Association: Loren C. Eiseley, Hallam L. Movius, and Sherwood L. 
Washburn. 

American Psychological Association: Neal E. Miller, Clifford T. Morgan, and David Shakow. 

“‘Members-at- Large —David B. Stout and Kimball Young, appointed for terms of three years 
beginning July 1, 1950. 

“‘Vice-Chairman.—Loren C. Eiseley has been appointed Vice-Chairman for the coming year. 

“This appointment of an anthropologist is in keeping with the policy of maintaining a division 
of labor between the chairman and the vice-chairman of the Division, one of whom is a psycho- 
logist and the other an anthropologist. Both officers are ex-officio members of all Division com- 
mittees, but each attends meetings and keeps in touch with the affairs that relate primarily to his 
area of interest. 

“Executive Committee.—In addition to the officers of the Division, Donald Collier and Donald 
B. Lindsley have been appointed members for the term 1950-1951. 

“NRC Fellowship Committee —W. J. Brogden, William E. Kappauf, William Duncan Strong, 
Donald W. Taylor, and Sherwood L. Washburn have been appointed members for the coming 
year. The chairman of the Division serves ex officio as chairman of this committee. 

“A ppointments.—The Division has recommended a panel of anthropologists to serve as an 
advisory committee for Fulbright grants. Julian H. Steward has been appointed to serve as the 
Council’s representative on the Policy Board of the National Indian Institute. Froelich G. Rainey 
has been appointed chairman of the Committee on International Relations in Anthropology to 
succeed Melville J. Herskovits, who, for the past three years, assumed the major responsibility for 
bringing to a successful completion the third edition of the International Directory of Anthropol- 

ogists. 

“Reports of Anthropological Committees —Upon the recommendation of the anthropologists 
the term anthropology has been dropped from the names of three of the four area committees of 
the Division. Hereafter they will be known as Committee on Africa, Committee on Asia, and Com- 
mittee on Latin America. 

“Committee on Africa, M. J. Herskovits, chairman.—During the past year this committee 
acted in a consultative capacity to the National Research Council, and continued as a committee 
prepared to advise on the significance of Africa and its people in the world scene as reflected in the 
growing realization of the importance of scientific knowledge of African cultures. 
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“Committee on Asia, Lauriston Sharp, chairman.—Last year a memorandum on the organiza 
tion of a Fulbright program for Thailand was prepared by the chairman for the American Em 
bassy in Bangkok which later circulated it among appropriate officers of the Department of State 
The Committee has continued to collaborate with domestic agencies of the Fulbright program 
acting as advisers in screening personnel and projects for various areas in Asia. Members of the 
committee were also associated with the work of the Far Eastern Association, the Social Science 
Research Council Area program, the newly established Joint Committee on Southern Asia of the 
Social Science Research Council, and the American Council of Learned Societies which, among its 
eight members, included three from the committee. 

“Committee on Latin America, John P. Gillin, chairman.—The subcommittee on microfilm 
records has advised that the project, the actual physical production of which is handled by the 
University of Chicago libraries, be expanded to include field notes from the Andean area. In addi 
tion a systematic search for materials to be incorporated in the Human Relations Area Files has 
been initiated by Wendell C. Bennett and Harry Tschopik, Jr. 

“The two Latin American scholars who were brought to this country upon the advice of the 
subcommittee on scholarships and exchange of personnel have finished their training and the sub 
committee has been temporarily discharged. 

“The committee was asked by the Inter-American Society of Anthropology and Geography 
to lend its good offices in a solution of a crisis that had resulted in the suspension of its journal 
Acta Americana. The committee believes that a satisfactory solution has been effected. Only 
formal] details remain to be settled at the time of this report. 

“Pacific Committee on the Anthropological Sciences, G. P. Murdock, chairman.—The com 
mittee has cooperated on several occasions with the Pacific Science Board of the National Re- 
search Council in assessing final reports of the Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian An 
thropology and has advised the Board with respect to a few projects involving anthropological 
research and appointments in the Trust Territory of the Pacific. 

“Committee on International Relations in Anthropology, M. J. Herskovits, chairman.—The 
commiitee announced the publication of the third edition of the International Directory of An 
thropologists. A grant of $6500 from the Viking Fund, plus a $1000 reimbursable grant from the 
American Anthropological Association provided adequate support for an edition of 2000 copies 

“Liaison between anthropologists and international organizations has been maintained in 
various ways and the committee has been asked by the American Anthropological Association to 
continue to advise the Association concerning developments of the proposed International Union 
of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. 

“Committee on Research in Physical Anthropology, W. M. Krogman, chairman.—The youngest 
committee within the Division, this is the only committee on physical anthropology within the 
various research councils. At its first meeting on January 28, 1950, the committee considered a 
request for advice on a project under consideration by the Aero-Medical Laboratory, Wright 
Patterson Field, Dayton, Ohio, and recommendations were made. Standardization of anthropo 
metric techniques and observational methods were discussed, as was the general problem of identi- 
fication of human skeletal remains.” 


Wendell C. Bennett, one of the Association’s three representatives to the Social Science Re- 
search Council, provided the following report: 

“During the past year the association has been represented on the Social Science Research 
Council by Ralph L. Beals, Clyde Kluckhohn and Wendell C. Bennett. While these representatives 
have attended the Spring and Fall meetings of the Council and participated in those discussions, 
this is only a fraction of the anthropological role in the total Council activities. For example, an 
thropologists have been named as members of the following Council committees: Problems and 
Policy, Executive Committee, Research Training Fellowships, Area Training Fellowships, Faculty 
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Research Fellowships, Economic Growth Committee, Family Research, International Exchange 
of Persons (Fulbright), International Relations Research, Southern Asia, World Area Research. 

“Tn brief, the overall participation of anthropologists with the total Council activities is most 
promising. 

“Every year we again call attention to the Council’s extensive Fellowship Program. The four 
basic programs are those on Research Training, Grants-in-aid, Area Training and Area Travel 
Grant. In all of these base stipends have been increased and generous allotments are made for de- 
pendents and travel. During the past year, anthropological applications for these Fellowships and 
Grants have been numerous and a substantial number of awards have been made. 

“This year the Council has inaugurated a new Fellowship Program called Faculty Research 
Fellowships. These are intended to make possible continuation of research activity for instructors 
and assistant professors. Applicants are recommended by a university together with a program of 
several years combining teaching and research. Information on these as well as other Fellowship 
programs can be obtained by addressing the Washingion office of the Council. 

“Under the auspices of the Committee on World Area Research, Julian Steward has prepared 
and published Bulletin 63 of the Council series entitled Area Research: Theory and Practice. 
This bulletin should be of interest to all anthropologists. 

“The Council has been active in relating Social Science Research to the recently inaugurated 
Point IV Program. On December 2nd, the Council sponsored a conference involving eight social 
scientists and leading representatives of the Policy Staff of the Point IV Program. It is hoped that 
ideas and suggestions of how these two can be integrated will lead to further Council activity. 
While Point IV stands out as the most prominent of government activities with immediate rela- 
tionship to the social sciences, the Council is not overlooking all other aspects of government which 
bear a direct relation. Dr. Bryce Wood has recently been appointed to the Council staff and will 
be in the Washington office, available to all who wish information about pertinent government 
activity. 

“Your representatives urge that you keep in touch with Council activities which are reported 
quarterly in their publication Jtems which can be obtained by writing to the New York office, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17.” 

D. B. Stout, alternate for Ralph Linton as AAA delegate to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, provided the following report: 

“The 33rd annual meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies was held in Rye, 
New York, January 26-27, 1950. 

“General Observations: It has become increasingly clear that the new executive director of the 
ACLS, Dr. Charles E. Odegaard, has a sincere appreciation of the aims and interests of the social 
sciences and of anthropology in particular. One evidence of this appreciation is that anthropology 
was well represented at two ACLS-sponsored conferences during the year: Law and Culture, April 
12-13, at which E. A. Hoebel participated; and Religion in American Civilization, April 23-24, in 
which John P. Gillin, Melville J. Herskovits and D. B. Stout were invited to take active parts. 
Though the Council is preponderantly comprised of various disciplines in the humanities, there is 
little question that anthropology, and the Association, (which have both a humanities and a social 
science aspect) have much to gain through active participation as constituents of the Council. 

“New Constituent Society: The American Society of Aesthetics was voted a constituent mem- 
ber of the ACLS. This brings the total of member societies to twenty-four. 

“New Fellowship Program: A new fellowship program was voted into operation after consider- 
able discussion of a report submitted by a sub-committee which had been examining ACLS exper- 
ience with various grants-in-aid programs. The new program was offered to the Council by Dr. 
Odegaard as an implementation of the sub-committee’s findings and was supported by him with 
a number of remarks of which the key one was that ‘there are frontiers on the side as well as in 
front.’ In essence, the fellowships will be awarded to faculty members who are at least of the rank 
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of assistant professor in any one of the disciplines represented in the ACLS and who desire to 
broaden their knowledge of a field of learning outside that of their established special interest to the 
end that they will ‘become better interpreters of significantly broad aspects of humanistic stud- 
ies.’ The awards are not primarily for research aimed at publication, and the appointees will be 
expected to pursue their studies on their own campuses whenever this is possible. Awards may be 
made either for full-time study for a semester or for half-time study for a semester, two quarters, 
or an academic year. In whichever instance, the ACLS fellowship stipend will be of an amount so 
that the total compensation of a Fellow will be equal to his contractual salary, for it is planned 
that the stipend will be paid through the university and as compensation to the institution for the 
loss of services in normal duties by the Fellow during the period of his fellowship. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from the ACLS offices, 1219 16th Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 

“Protest to the State Department: Concern was expressed by a number of delegates over the 
policies followed by the State Department in granting or denying passports to American scholars 
desiring to enter foreign nations and in refusing visas to foreign scholars wishing to enter this 
country. A number of examples of both instances were cited and it was generally agreed among the 
delegates that many of these cases appeared to be violations of civil liberties. Luther Evans, a 
Member-at-Large of ACLS, drew the delegates’ attention to a document titled ‘Policy of the De- 
partment of State with respect to facilitating attendance from foreign countries at non-govern- 
mental conferences in the United States,’ which was published as Appendix II to the Second Semi 
{nnual Report on Educational Exchange Activities (U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1950). Thereupon, 
the delegates voted unanimously: 

“1. To request the Board of Directors of the ACLS, or their agent, to study and report on the 
present workings of the passport and visa regulations of the Department of State as those affect 
the exchange of intellectual and cultural personnel among countries. 

“2. To request the Executive Director of the ACLS, as a prelude to that investigation, to ad 
dress a communication to the Secretary of State setting forth concrete examples of apparent 
violations of principles enunciated by the U. S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange.” 


The AAA Secretary, D. B. Stout, submitted the following report of the American Council of 
Learned Societies Conference of Secretaries: 

“The 26th Annual Conference of Secretaries of the ACLS was held in Rye, N. Y., on January 
25 and 26, 1950 

“General Observations: Nearly four hours were devoted to discussion and amplification of vari 
ous points in a mimeographed report based on information which each secretary had provided for 
his society. It was again clearly evident that the AAA has undertaken activities and shown a 
measure of initiative that commands the respect, and even the envy, of a number of the other 
constituent societies of the ACLS. Thus, our success in transferring our Executive Secretariat from 
a subsidized to an independent basis, the pains we take to select a panel of nominees for elective 
offices that is geographically representative, our willingness to pay travel expenses for our officers 
even for long distances, our ingenuity in buying up scarce copies of the American Anthropologist 
and the Memoirs and re-selling them at a profit, our policy of shuttling around the country for our 
annual meetings, all elicited a number of compliments. Several secretaries of other social science 
societies discussed these activities with your Secretary and asked for further details. Though some 
of the above activities and policies may seem obvious and elementary to us, actually the AAA is in 
something of a position of leadership among the societies comprising the ACLS. Not a little of 
what we do is emulated during succeeding years by a number of the other constituents. 

“Qualifications of Delegates to the ACLS: The Conference of Secretaries in 1934 drew up and 
voted a list of qualifications held to be desirable in delegates to the ACLS. In view of the fact that, 
because of the recent adoption of new By-Laws by the ACLS, there would be during 1950 a com 
plete turnover among the delegates. The Conference of Secretaries re-examined the list. It was 
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agreed that each secretary would attempt to see that his respective society made an earnest en- 
deavor to appoint delegates who fulfill these qualifications. (It should be added that the delegates 
chosen by the AAA meet and, indeed, exceed the specifications). The ACLS also informally ad- 
vised the Conference of Secretaries that there should no longer be a disposition to choose delegates 
from the Washington-New York-New Haven-Boston axis; rather, the ACLS desires delegates who 
will ensure national representation. 

“Problems of Printing and Publishing: Considerable attention was given to this topic, both 
by way of a progress report by Mr. Henry Silver, ACLS Staff Adviser on Publications, and through 
questions put to him and resultant discussion. Perhaps the best way to sum up his conclusions on 
the problem of financing scholarly publications is to quote from the closing paragraph of Mr. Sil- 
ver’s own report (copies of which were sent to the AAA Editor and Executive Secretary): ‘Some- 
times the writer feels as if, after a session of beating this behemoth lustily on his rear, were he to 
run around to the front he would still find him peacefully asleep.’ Still, Mr. Silver has collected 
much useful information and, because he is in a position to examine not only the problem as it 
faces each society in the ACLS but also deal with the various printers, he is of great potential value 
to the AAA. Your Editor, Executive Secretary and Secretary have cooperated fully with him dur- 
ing the past two years; it is clear that his efforts on our behalf will help us effect real economies in 
the AAA publishing program. 

“Personnel Assessment and Placement: These topics were discussed for nearly two hours, by 
the Conference of Secretaries alone and jointly with the Board of Directors of the ACLS. Through- 
out, Mr. J. F. Wellemeyer, ACLS Staff Advisor on Personnel Studies participated and elaborated 
on his two reports (copies of which were sent to the Executive Secretary). During the past year Mr. 
Wellemeyer conducted a survey of the ACLS constituent societies concerning their personnel place- 
ment activities. The AAA is doing much less than certain of the other societies and it is not im- 
possible that when we find we must be more active in this endeavor that we may learn from the 
experience of other societies in the social sciences. Dr. Odegaard, ACLS Executive Director, reit- 
erated his remarks of the previous year, to the effect that those government agencies concerned 
with personnel resources among the various fields of learning fully recognize that the learned 
societies themselves are the real repositories of knowledge about specialized manpower resources. 
He asked that we do all in our power to maintain accurate records of specialized personnel and 
that we cooperate as much as possible with the ACLS on these matters as they develop in the 
fuiure. In this connection, the III International Directory of Anthropologists proved to be of con- 
siderable interest to many of the other secretaries. 

“Racial Segregation at Annual Meetings: This item was on the agenda of the Conference of 
Secretaries, for the first time, it is believed, in its history. It was clearly a question that was both- 
ering a number of societies, especially if they were to begin holding annual meetings in a greater 
range of cities than heretofore. Upon each of us stating our various policies it became clear that 
the AAA and the American Sociological Society have taken the most definite stand on this question 
of all the constituents (reference is made here to the policy of the Executive Board adopted in 
1947).” 


Eugene C. Worman, one of the Association’s two representatives to the AAAS Council sub- 
mitted the following report: 

“The annual meeting of the AAAS was held in Cleveland, December 26-30, 1950. The prin- 
cipal meeting of the Council was held on December 27, and at it the following items of business 
were transacted: 

“1. Clyde Kluckhohn was elected Vice President and Chairman of Section H for 1951, during 
the election of officers. 

“2. Proposed changes in the Constitution and By-Laws of the AAAS were discussed. The pro- 
posals spring from the fact that, under the present organization of the AAAS Council and Execu- 
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tive Committee, many problems cannot be efficiently dealt with, and the duplication of officers 
handling funds seems unwieldy. Draft amendments will be prepared and submitted for formal 
voting at the AAAS Council meeting to be held in Philadelphia in December 1951. 

“3. Proposed changes in the constitution of the AAAS Council were discussed. As presently 
constituted it comprises 265 members, a number which has proved to be too large for efficient 
operation. Though no immediate change is planned, there will be continuing study of the problem 
as well as of the reasons for the poor attendance at Council meetings. 

“A number of specific recommendations have been made to the Executive Board of the AAA 
concerning means whereby liaison between the AAA and the AAAS may be improved. It is hoped 
that during the ensuing year most, if not all, of these suggestions will be placed in effect to the 
mutual benefit of both organizations.” 


Hallam L. Movius, Jr., AAA delegate to the III International Congress of Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Sciences, submitted the following report: 

“The III International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences was held at Zurich, 
Switzerland, August 14-19, 1950. This Congress had been planned for 1939 in Budapest; because 
of its postponement, a period of fourteen years had elapsed since the Second Congress, held at 
Oslo, Norway, in 1936. More than 250 delegates participated in the Zurich meetings. The Presi- 
dent of the Congress, Professor Emil Vogt, opened the first plenary session on August 14, introduc- 
ing to the delegates Dr. Philippe Etter, Federal Councilor of Switzerland, who welcomed them 
on behalf of the Swiss Government. Other speeches of welcome were made by Professor Johs 
Bie, former Secretary General of the Congress, and the present Secretary General, Dr. W. U. 
Guyan, who is also President of the Prehistoric Society of Switzerland. The official banquet was 
held on the evening of August 14, in the Maison des Congrés in Zurich. At the Congress the official 
United States delegate was Dr. J. O. Brew; in addition to the American Anthropological Asso 
ciation, the American School of Prehistoric Research, the American Association of Physical An 
thropologists, the Archaeological Institute of America, the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, and the Peabody Museum of Harvard University were all variously represented by 
Robert J. and Linda Braidwood, J. O. Brew, H. Field, W. W. Howells, H. L. Movius, Jr., and 
Lauriston Ward. 

“The plenary sessions and section meetings took place in the Federal Polytechnical School 
which served as Congress headquarters. The Congress was divided into six sections—General and 
Allied Sciences, Paleolithic and Mesolithic, Neolithic, Bronze Age, Iron Age, and Migration Period 

which held concurrent meetings throughout the session. Since more than one hundred formal 
papers were presented, each delegate could hear only comparatively few of them. However, all 
papers will be abstracted and published in the Proceedings of the Congress. 

“On August 17 an excursion to Schaffhausen was made, permitting the delegates to see the 
famous late Upper Palaeolithic localities of Schweizersbild and Kesslerloch, as well as the Schafi 
hausen Museum. Two Neolithic lake-dwelling sites were also visited, the stratigraphy of each being 
clearly explained by experts. 

“At a final plenary session on August 19 the Report of the Permanent Council was received 
and approved. It was agreed to hold the IV International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric 
Sciences in Spain in 1954. The officers for these meetings will be Dr. B. Taracena of Madrid, Presi 
dent; and Dr. W. U. Guyan of Switzerland and Professor L. Pericot Garcia of Barcelona, Secre 
tary Generals. 

“After the Congress several excursions were made, covering practically all the main museums 
and many of the most important prehistoric localities in Switzerland. These excursions offered the 
delegates an unparalleled opportunity to visit remote parts of the Alps under the guidance of 
expert leaders. The committee in charge of these excursions and the many individuals who acted 
as leaders deserve the utmost credit for their enthusiasm and generosity. All delegates to the Zurich 
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Congress will agree that both the meetings and the excursions were eminently successful and en- 
joyable. The natural beauties of the country, the excellent organizational work of our hosts, and 
the whole-hearted cooperation of the Swiss officials combined to make this Congress a very memo 
rable and pleasant occasion.” 


Wendell C. Bennett, representative of the Association to, and member of, the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the U. S. Member of the Commission on History of the Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History, submitted the following report: 

“A general Assembly of the Pan American Institute was held in Santiago, Chile, during the 
month of October 1950. In late September, a hurried effort was made to have an anthropological 
representative at this Assembly but the lateness of the hour made this impractical. The Assembly 
reaffirmed its faith in the previous activities of the Institute and elected Robert Randall as Secre- 
tary-General. Dr. Randall has been the active leader in promoting a uniform census for all of the 
American Republics. No further action was taken about the establishment of a Commission on 
Anthropology, though this has been discussed from time to time. There is, therefore, little to report 
of direct anthropological concern.” 


George M. Foster, delegate to the Second National Conference on the Occupied Countries 
reported as follows: 

“The Second National Conference on the Occupied Countries sponsored by the Commission 
on the Occupied Areas of the American Council on Education with the cooperation of the U. S. 
Department of State and the U. S. Department of the Army, was held in Washington, D. C., on 
November 30 and December 1, 1950. The Conference theme was “Voluntary Participation in 
Relations with the Occupied Areas.” 

“The occupied areas are Austria, Germany, and Japan and the Ryukyus. At the initial general 
convocation, following a brief report by Harold E. Snyder, Director, Commission on the Occupied 
Areas, brief reports on the three areas were given by E. Wilder Spaulding, Cultural Affairs Officer, 
American Legation, Austria; James M. Read, Chief, Education and Cultural Relations Division, 
Office of Public Affairs, HICOG; and Lt. Col. D. R. Nugent, Chief, Civil Information and Educa- 
tion Section, SCAP. Following this meeting your representative attended a meeting on Japan and 
the Ryukyus at which Chancellor William P. Tolley of Syracuse University presided. Talks were 
given by Genpachiro Konno, Assistant Professor, Faculty of Economics, University of Tokyo, 
Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary National Education Association, and Chairman of the 
Second Education Mission to Japan, and Louis Q. Moss, Representing the Civil Information and 
Education Department, Ryukyus Command. 

“Your representative felt that it was best for him to attend regularly the Section Meeting on 
Higher Education at which Phillip W. Thayer, Dean of the School for Advanced International 
Studies, presided. This working section occupied all of the afternoon of November 30 and all of the 
morning of December 1. 

“Drs. Spalding and Read gave what appeared to be good factual accounts of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment accomplishments in Austria and Germany in the field of re-education of these nations on 
the ideals of democracy. They were aware of failures and inherent limitations in projects of this 
type. The report of Col. Nugent on Japan was very discouraging because of the attitude and point 
of view. He painted a glowing picture in which everything is going beautifully in Japan and there 
are no problems. Asa result of the U. S. program, Japanese character, personality and culture have 
been entirely changed during the past five years and they are well on the road to American democ- 
racy. The ethnocentric approach on the part of most delegates and officials toward all of the occu- 
pied countries was almost unbelievable. Nearly every discussion and comment was predicated on 
the assumption that American institutions are perfect and that success in the occupied countries 
consists only in recasting them more nearly in our own image. It was implied that what is wrong 
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with Japanese culture is that it is so unlike American culture. Topics which received serious atten- 
tion included ‘Simplification of the Japanese Language.’ Eventually it became clear to your repre 
sentative that this meant ‘writing,’ but few seemed to feel that this was a significant distinction 
Japanese universities were thoroughly excoriated because they were copied after the European 
pattern and not the American pattern. Unquestionably, foreign nationals representing the occu 
pied areas must have felt that most of the discussion was an unvarnished insult to their national 
cultures. 

“Several points were advanced by these foreign nationals which are of interest to anthropolo- 
gists. From all three countries came strong pleas for active help from America in the field of cul- 
tural sciences. Dr. Konno, for example, stressed the fact that in the social sciences Japan is long 
on history and short on empirical observational techniques. In all three countries a strong desire 
was expressed for the loan of American professors in the social sciences, including anthropologists 
It would appear that in spite of the dislocations of the war years the progress of American social 
science during the past decade is known toa considerable extent abroad, and is respected for the 
strides it has made. 

‘A second point which emerged from the Conference is the tremendous need of widespread 
book exchange between the U. S. and the occupied areas. In addition to outright destruction re- 
sulting from the war, there was a long period in which universities and scientific institutions were 
not able to keep up with new American publications. Scientists in the occupied areas keenly feel 
that they are handicapped in their work because of this. Exchange restrictions further complicate 
the problem of book purchases. It was pointed out, for example, that a $5.00 American text book 
would require 15% of the monthly salary of a Japanese professor. 

“Tt would appear that the greatest contribution which can be made by American anthropolo 
gists and the American Anthropological Association is to facilitate in every possible way the ship 
ment of American books to persons who can make use of them, and to make generally known the 
fact that exchange professors in the social sciences are ardently desired in the three countries con- 
cerned.” 


J. O. Brew, AAA Representative to the Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological Re- 
mains, submitted the following: 

“The report on the inter-agency River Basin Archaeological Program for 1950 is a record of 
achievement. For the first time considerable funds have been provided for excavation and also for 
the first time appropriations have passed both Houses of Congress without objection. 

“At the annual meeting of the Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological Remains held 
in Washington during November together with the various government agencies involved in the 
program, the following record of accomplishment was presented by the National Park Service and 
the Smithsonian Institution: 


SMITHSONIAN Basin Surveys 1950 SEASON 
31 new reservoirs surveyed 


6 reservoirs surveyed which had previously received but a brief once-over 


Location of Surveys Outside the Missouri Basin 
Columbia Basin—6 Surveys 
John Day and Priest Rapids projects on the Middle Columbia River 
Libby and Katka on the Kootenai River 
Albeni Falls on the Pend Oreille 
Hell’s Canyon on the Middle Snake River 
California—4 Surveys 
Burns, Bear and Owens Reservoirs in the Merced group in San Joaquin Valley 
The Cachuma Project in Santa Barbara County 
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Oklahoma—2 Surveys 

The Optima Project on the Canadian River, Texas County 

Gaines Creek, branch of the Canadian River, Pittsburg County 
Ohio—2 Surveys 

Deer Creek near Chillicothe, in Ross County 

Paint Creek near Chillicothe, in Ross County 
West Virginia—1 Survey 

The Morgantown Project at Morgantown, West Virginia 
Pennsylvania—2 Surveys 

The Conemaugh Project on the Conemaugh River, in Western Pennsylvania 

East Branch Reservoir on the Clarion River, in Western Pennsylvania 
Georgia—1 Survey 

The Buford Project, Chattahoochee River, northeast of Atlanta 


Location of Surveys in the Missouri Basin 
Montana—8 Surveys 
Gibson, Wilson, Nilan, Landon, Apex, Kelley, Clark Canyon and Brenner Reservoir Projects 
W yoming—S Surveys 
The Yellow Tail, South Fork, Middle Fork, Moorehead and Keyhole Projects 
Nebraska—12 Surveys 
The Niobrara Basin including Ponca Creek, Thatcher, Merritt, Kilgore, Eli Alternate, Colwell, 
Long Pine, Meadville, Sparks and Crookston Reservoirs 
Ashton Project, including the Sargent, Woods Park, and Ashton Feeder Canals, on Middle Loop 
River northwest of Grand Island, Nebraska 
Colorado 
Narrows project in northeastern part of state. 
This year’s work brings the total number of reservoirs surveyed to 212. 
Not all of the reports are in but at present the total number of sites recorded in these surveys 
is 2638. Approximately 500 of these have been recommended for excavation, with testing recom- 
mended in a number of others. 


SMITHSONIAN Excavations DurinG 1950 
During 1950 excavations were conducted in ten reservoir areas and extensive testing in one 


Excavations Outside the Missouri Basin 
Columbia River Basin—Excavations in 4 reservoir areas 
McNary Reservoir—4 Sites 
O'Sullivan Reservoir—1 Site 
The Equalizing Reservoir (an important stratified cave)—1 Site 
Chief Joseph Reservoir—6 Sites 
California—Excavations in 2 reservoir areas 
Terminus Reservoir, Kaweah River—1 Site 
Folsom Reservoir, on American River—1 Site 
Cachuma Reservoir, Santa Ynez River in Southern Calfiornia, extensive testing at—2 Sites 
Georgia—Excavations in 1 reservoir area 
Allatoona, Etowah River above Cartersville 
Partially excavated—12 Sites 
Tested—15 Sites 
Texas—Excavations in 2 reservoir areas 
Whitney Reservoir, Brazos River, Northwest of Waco 
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Indian Sites excavated—S Sites 
2 Sites 
Lavon Reservoir, E. Fork of Trinity River, Northeast of Dallas—1 Site 
Virginia—Excavations in 1 reservoir area 
Buggs Island Project, Roanoke River near Clarksville—1 Site 


Prehistoric Sites tested 


Missouri Basin Excavations 


Excavations were carried out in six reservoir areas 
Angostura, South Dakota 
Boysen, Wyoming 
Tiber, Montana 
Garrison, North Dakota 
Oahe, South Dakota 
Ft. Randall, South Dakota 


OPERATIONS OF NON-FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS UNDER RESEARCH CONTRACT 


In the Missouri Basin 


University of Nebraska—Excavations at an Early Man Site in the Medicine Creek Reservoir 
Vorth Dakota State Historical Society—Excavations in the Indian habitation part of the 


“ort 
Berthold Indian Agency 

Nebraska State Historical Museum—Excavations in Swanson Lake 

University of W yoming—Excavations in several] sites in Boysen Reservoir 

University of South Dakota—Excavations in one site in the Fort Randall Reservoir 

University of Nebraska—Anthropological Department-Excavations in several sites in the Harlan 


County Reservoir 


~ 


niversily of Montana—Excavations in and a survey of the upper portions of Canyon Ferry 


Reservoir 


~ 


niversity of Kansas—Excavations at the Talking Crow Site in the Fort Randall Reservoir 
Outside the Missouri Basin 


University of Texas—Survey and test excavations in the Falcom Reservoir area 
Vew Mexico State Musenm—2 sites in the Chamita Reservoir 
University of Mississippi—Survey of the Grenada Reservoir” 


J. O. Brew, the Association’s representative to the National Council for Historic Sites and 
Buildings, submitted the following report: 

“As the representative of the American Anthropological Association to the National Council 
for Historic Sites and Buildings, I attended the annual meeting of the Council on October 19 and 
20th, 1950. The outstanding feature in the program was a forum on preservation techniques and 
problems which dealt with technical, political and financial aspects of salvaging and maintaining 
cultural sites and materials. 

“Tt was reported that the newly chartered National Trust, which is administered by the 
Council, has been established and is in business 

“Although the majority of the members are involved with historic sites, the Council shows a 
strong and increasing interest in the prehistoric sites. They have given strong support to the sal 
vage archaeology program in the River Basins and are combating wanton destruction of archaeo 
logical sites.’? 

Frederick, Johnson, chairman of the Committee on Radioactive Carbon 14, reported as fol- 
lows: 

“During the past year the Committee has held several meetings in Chicago, financed in part 
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by Dr. Libby and in part by the personal funds of the members. Otherwise, the work of the com- 
mittee has been carried on by a steadily increasing volume of correspondence. 

“In May 1950, Dr. Libby announced that the primary developmental stage of the program 
would be terminated during the summer. The Committee made plans for the publication of the 
results. In the meantime, Dr. Libby distributed a list of the dates on archaeological specimens 
which he had determined. A second distribution is projected for an early number of Science. The 
Committee has gone ahead with the publication plans. A number of American Antiquity has been 
reserved for the series of papers which will consist of comments on about twelve series of dates 
dealing with American Problems, by as many authors, plus briefs of papers on the geological dates, 
and those determined from specimens of peat to check pollen dates. There will be an introductory 
section and a final summary written by the Committee. It is to be hoped that this publication, 
under the auspices of the Committee, will aid in removing a number of misconceptions and con- 
troversies which, unfortunately, have developed. 

“Because relatively few samples will be assayed during the next year, Dr. Libby has requested 
that the Committee be continued for another year. It should continue, as in the past, as a joint 
Committee of the Association and the Geological Society of America.” 


NEW BUSINESS 
BUDGET FOR FiscaL YEAR 1951 
November 1, 1950-October 31, 1951 
The Budget Subcommittee of the Executive Board, comprised of E. A. Hoebel, Chairman, 
J. O. Brew and Frederick Johnson, presented the following budget for the fiscal year 1951,which 


the Council voted to approve: 


Income, Operating Fund 


Estimated income from dues. $20,000.00 
Estimated income, sales of publications and other sources 2,900.00 
Total estimated income, Operating Fund. $22,900.00 


Expenses, Operating Fund 


Federal withholding taxes payable. ‘ $ 93.80 
Secretary’s expenses 

Office expenses... . 230.00 

Travel expenses. 450.00 
Editor’s expenses 

Office and travel expenses. . . 350.00 
Treasurer, office expenses. . 25.00 
President, office expenses. . . 100.00 
Executive Board, travel expenses. 1,300.00 
American Anthropologist 

Printing four numbers... .... 7,730.00 

Distribution. ....... 500.00 

Storage. ... 36.00 

Reprints. ... 765.00 
News Bulletin 400 .00 
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Executive Secretariat 


Salary.... 3,000.00 
Travel expenses. 750.00 
Stenographer... . 2,360.00 
Part-time assistants. . 600.00 
Office supplies, equipment, telephone.... 550.00 
C.P.A. audit and accounting assistance 500.00 
New office equipment 50.00 


Special charges 
Expenses of representative to the Committee for the Recovery of Archaeologi- 


cal Remains... . 500.00 
Purchase back numbers of American Anthropologist 100.00 
Annual Meeting expenses... 500 .00 

Estimated income 580 .00 

Estimated profit. . (80.00) 
Committee on Anthropology and Point IV 150.00 
Legal fees for tax exempt ruling 50.00 
Bonding AAA officers (3 years).. 369.75 
Historian’s expenses, 50 year history 100.00 

Total estimated expenses, Operating Fund $23 ,679.55 
Estimated deficit 779.55 


Vemoir Fund 


Storage...... 27.00 
Purchase of out of print Memoirs 50.00 
Estimated cost of Memoir 72 1,290.00 
Estimated cost of 10-ycar Index 1,800.00 
Total estimated expense $ 3,167.00 
Total cash brought forward 3,508.02 
Estimated surplus $ 341.02 
Estimated income sale Memoirs 1,000.00 
Estimated income from 4 merican Anthropologist advertising 800.00 
Estimated cash available in Memoir Fund, October 31, 1951 $ 2,141.02 


ELECTION OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 

J. O. Brew moved the nomination of Lauriston Ward, Philip Phillips and Wendell C. Bennett 
to serve as the Auditing Committee during the ensuing fiscal year (1951). The motion was sec 
onded and the nominees were unanimously elected by the Council. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

The Resolutions Committee, Frederick Eggan, Chairman, and Joseph Weckler, presented the 
following resolutions, which were passed unanimously 

Be it resolved: that the American Anthropological Association express its appreciation to the 


University of California and its President for fit hospitality in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Association 


} 
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Be it resolved: that the American Anthropological Association express its thanks to Professor 
T. D. McCown, Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee, and Professor Verne Ray, Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, for the excellent arrangements which have been made for the 
annual meeting. 

Be it resolved: that the American Anthropological Association thank the members of the 
Kroeber Anthropological Society for their generous assistance in the conduct of various arrange- 
ments for the annual meeting. 

Be it resolved: that the American Anthropological Association express its deep sense of loss in 
connection with the foliowing Fellows and Members of the Association who have died during the 
past year: Trigant Burrow, John F. Embree, Eugene Golomshtok, Raymond Kennedy, Julius 
Lips, Frank G. Speck, Morris Steggerda, and Gregory Upp. 


REPORT OF THE ELECTIONS COMMITTEE 


The following officers were elected in the mail ballot held during the 30 days prior to the 
annual meeting: 


President. . William W. Howells 

Vice President W. W. Hill 

Executive Board Member 1951-52-53 E. H. Spicer (succeeds W. C. Bennett) 
Executive Board Member 1951-52-53 F. G. Rainey (succeeds E. W. Haury) 


Of the 534 ballots mailed to Fellows and Liaison Fellows in good standing, 350 were returned. 
One was cast out for lack of signature on the envelope. 
Respectfully submitted, 
D. B. Strout, Chairman, ex officio 
Josepnu B. BrrpsELL 
Davin G. MANDELBAUM 


The Council then adjourned at 11:00 p.m. 
ANNUAL DINNER 


The annual dinner, held on December 29 at the Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, was attended by 
187 persons. 

President Ralph L. Beals gave the presidential address, “Urbanism, Urbanization and Accul 
turation.” 

The Toastmaster, S. A. Barrett, announced that the first recipient of the triennial Alfred 
Vincent Kidder Award of the AAA was Alfred M. Tozzer, and that Clyde Kluckhohn had been 
selected by the Association as the recipient of the Viking Fund Medal and Award in Cultural 
Anthropology for 1950. 

Compiled and edited by 
D. B. Strout, Secretary 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


For the following, address Frederick Johnson, R.S. Peabody Foundation, 
Andover, Massachusetts 


Volumes of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST from the original printing are sold at the following 
rates: 


VoLuMEs 1 to 48: Single numbers $1.50 each or $6.00 per Volume. 
VoLumEs 49 to Current: To individuals Single numbers $1.50 or $6.00 per Volume. 
To Institutions, single numbers $2.25 or $9.00 per Volume. 


A number of issues and volumes are out of print. However, the Association purchases copies of 
these when possible so to maintain a small stock. We will be glad to supply these when possible 
at the following rates: 

Available July, 1951 Presently Out of Stock but often 


available when Association is able 
to buy them in 


1904 VoL. 6, No 


2 $3.00 1903 Vow. 5, Nos. 1, 2 
1913 Vor. 15, No. 3 3.00 1904 VoL. 6, Nos. 1, 3,4 
1915 Von. 17, No. 3 3.00 1905 VoL. 7, Nos. 1, 3,4 
Von. 17, No. 4 3.00 1906 Vow. 8, Nos. 1, 2 
1921 Vow. 23, No. 1 3.00 1907 VoL. 9, No. 1 
1926 Vo. 28, No. 3 3,00 1913 Vor. 15, Nos. 1, 2,4 
1928 VoL. 30, No. 3 3.00 1914 VoL. 16, Nos. 1, 4 
1932 VoL. 34, No. 1 3.00 1915 Vor. 17, Nos. 1, 2 
1935 VoL. 37, No. 1 3.00 1916 VoL. 18, No. 2 
1945 Vor. 47, No. 2 3.00 1918 Vor. 20, No. 3 
VoL. 47, No. 3 3.00 1920 VoL. 22, No. 3 
Vo. 47, No. 4 3.00 1922 VOL. 24, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
1947 VoL. 49, No. 1 3.00 1923 Vor. 25, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Vot. 49, No. 2 3.00 1924 VoL. 26, Nos. 1, 2 
Vot. 49, No. 3 3.00 1925 VoL. 27, No. 2 
VoL. 49, No. 4 3.00 1926 VoL. 28, No. 4 
1927 VoL. 29, No. 1 


1928 VoL. 30, Nos. 1, 2 
1929 VoL. 31, No. 2 

1935 VoL. 37, No. 2, 
1936 Vor. 38, No. 2 
1945 Vor. 47, No. 1 
1946 Vor. 48, Nos. 1, 2 


List OF 
MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Volumes 1-6 are sold only as complete volumes, at the following prices: Vol. (except Pts. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4), $3.50; Vol. 2 (except Pts. 3 and 4), $4.75; Vol. 3, $4.50; Vol. 4, $3.75; . ol. 5, $2.00; Vol. 6, 
$4.00. However, separate parts or numbers may be sold to Institutions for purpose of filling out 
incomplete series. 


Vow. 1, Part 1.—Materials for the Physical Anthropology of the Eastern European Jews. Fishberg. (Out of Print 
Part 2.—Tribes of the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Washington and Oregon. Lewis (Out of Print 
Part 3.—Historical Jottings on Amber in Asia. Laufer. (Out of Print 
Part 4.—The Numerical Proportions of the Sexes at Birth. Nichols (Out of Print.) 
Part 5.—Ethnographic and Linguistic Notes on the Paez Indians of Tierra Adentro, Cauca, Colombia. De Fabrega 
Part 6.—The Cheyenne Indians. Mooney. Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar. Petter 


Vor. 2, Part 1.—Weather Words of Polynesia. Churchill 
Part 2.—The Creek Indians of Taskigi Town. Speck 
Part 3.—The Nez Perce Indians. Spinden (Out of Print.) 
Part 4.—An Hidatsa Shrine and the Beliefs Respecting It. Pepper and Wilson (Out of Print 


Part 5.—The Ethno-Botany of the Gosiute Indians of Utah. Chamberlin 
Part 6.—Pottery of the Pajarito Plateau and of Some Adjacent Regions in New Mexico. Kidder 
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The Idea of Fertilization in the Culture of the Pueblo Indians. Haeberlin. 
The Indians of Cusco and the A purimac. Ferris. 


-Moccasins and Their Relation to Arctic Footwear. Hatt. 


Banaro Society. Social Organization and Kinship System of a Tribe in the Interior of New Guinea. 
Thurnwald. 


Matrilineal Kinship and the Question of Its Priority. Hartland 
The Reindeer and Its Domestication. Laufer. 

Notes on Zuni, Part I. Parsons. 

Notes on Zuni, Part II. Parsons. 


A Further Study of Prehistoric Small House Ruins in the San Juan Watershed. Prudden. 
An Early Account of the Choctaw Indians. Swanton. 


-Notes on Some Bushman Implements. Van Rippen 


The Little-Known Small House Ruins in the Cocinino Forest. M. R. F. and H. S. Colton 


The Functions of Wampum Among the Eastern Algonkian. Speck. 
Notes on Reindeer Nomadism. Hatt 

Notes on Cochiti, New Mexico. Dumarest 

Penobscot Shamanism. Speck 


After the completion of Volume 6 it was decided to issue future parts as separate Memoirs, 
assigning to them serial numbers and considering the twenty-eight papers comprised in the six 
volumes already published as Numbers 1 to 28. Memoirs issued subsequently are the following: 


NUMBER 29 
NUMBER 30 


NUMBER 3 


NUMBER 32. 
NUMBER 33. 
NUMBER 34. 
NUMBER 3: 
NUMBER 36. 
NUMBER 37 


NUMBER 38 
NUMBER 39 
NuMBER 40 
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NUMBER 42. 
NuMBER 43. 
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NuMBER 45. 
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51 
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NUMBER 56. 


NUMBER 5 


NUMBER 58 


NUMBER 68 


NUMBER 6 


NUMBER 70 


NUMBER 7 
NUMBER 7 


The Concept of the Guardian Spirit in North America. Benedct Price $2.50. (Out of Print.) 

The Blood Sacrifice Complex. Loeb. P - e $.65. (Out of Print.) 

The Scalp Ceremonial of Pm, * C. Parsons. Price $1.00. (Out of Print.) 

A Pueblo Indian Journal. E. C. Parsons. Price $1.50. 

The Social and Ceremonial Oreonis ation of Cochiti. E. S. Goldfrank. Price $1.50. (Out of Print 
Archaeological Explorations on the Middle Chinlee. Noel Morss. Price $.60. (Out of Print.) 

The Northern and Southern A filiations of Antillean Culture. Charlotte D. Gower. Price $.75 

The Social Organization of the Tewa of New Mexico. E. C. Parsons. Price $3.75. (Out of Print 

New Stone Age Pottery from the Prehistoric Site at Hsi-Y in-Tsun, Shansi, China. Ssu Yung Liang 

Price $1.00. 

The Pueblo of San Felipe. Leslie A. White. Price $.75. 

Hopi and Zuni Ceremonialism. E. C. Parsons. Price $1.10. 

The Gold Tribe “Fishskin Tatars” of the Lower Sungari. Owen Lattimore. Price $.80. 

An Outline of Dahomean Religious Belief. Melville J. Herskovits and Frances S. Herskovits. Price 
$.85 


W alapai Ethnography. A. L. Kroeber. Price $3.25 

The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico. Leslie A. White. Price $2.25 

Hopi of the Second Mesa. Earnest and Pearl Beaglehole. Price $1.50. (Out of Print 

Kinship Systems and the Forms of Marriage. Bernard W. Aginsky. Price $2.00 

The Autobiography of a Papago Woman. Ruth Underhill. a rice $1.50. (Out of Print.) 

Tribal Distribution in Oregon. Joel V. Berreman. Price 5 

The Flathead Indians of Montana. Harry Holbert Turney High. Price $1.75 

Minnesota’s Browns Valley Man and Associated Burial Artifacts. Albert Ernest Jenks. Price $.60 

me Classification of Their Song Ceremonials. Leland C. Wyman and Clyde Kluckhohn 

rice $.50. 

Reconnaissance and Excavation in Southeastern New Mexico. H. P. Mera. Price $1.00. 

Dirty Boy: a Jicarilla Tale of Raid and War. Morris E. Opler. Price $.85. 

An Introduction to Navaho Chant Practice. With An Account of the Behaviors Observed in Four 

Chants. Clyde Kluckhohn and Leland C. Wyman. Price $2. 

The Political Organiz ation and Law-ways of ihe Comanche Fitons Adamson Hoebel. Price $2.15 

The Mackenzie Collection: A Study of West African Carved Gambling Chips. Morris Siegel. Price 


The Ethnography of the Kutenai. Harry etaet Turney-High. Price $2.15 

Notes on the Caddo. E. C. Parsons. Price $.8 

Economics of a Guatemalan Village. Charles Ww agley. Price $1.80. (Out of Print.) 

Acculturation Among the Japanese of Kona, Hawaii. John F. Embree. Price $3.50. (Out of Print 
The Pueblo of Santa Ana, New Mexico. Leslie A. White. Price $3.75. 

Franz Boas, 1858-1942. A. L. Kroeber and Others. Price $1.20 

An Appraisal of Constitutional Typologies. William A. Lessa. Price $1.00 

The Sociological Role of the Yoruba Cult-Group. William R. Bascom. Price $1.50. (Out of Print 
The Maori: A Study in Acculturation. H. D. Hawthorn. Price $2.60. (Out of Print.) 

The Religion of the Ifugaos. R. F. Barton. Price $2.75. 

Slavery During the Third Dynasty of Ur. Bernard J. Siegel. Price $1.40. (Out of Print.) 

~On Culture Contact and Its W orking in Modern P< alestine. Raphael Patai. Price $.65 

The Aymara Indians of the Lake Titicaca Plateau, Bolivia. Weston LaBarre. Price $3.50 

1 Study of Archeology. Walter W. Taylor. Price $4.00. 

od Pueblo Indians of New Mexico: Their Land, Economy and Civil Organization. S. D. Aberie 
rice $1.35 

The Social and Religious Life of a Guatemalan Village. Charles Wagley. Price $2.25 
Acculturation and Personality Among the Wisconsin Chippewa. Barnouw. Price $2.00 
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“Books that Live™ 
10! Fifth Ave., New York 3 


$5.00 at all bookstores, or 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY 


Psychodynamics applied to 
the American “‘caste”’ system 


THE MARK OF 
OPPRESSION 


A Psychosocial Study of the American Negro 
By ABRAM KARDINER, M.D. 


author of The Individual and His Society 


and LIONEL OVESEY, M.D. 


The individual case histories of twenty- 
five American Negroes provide a drama- 
tic new insight into the unconscious 
adaptations of a people forced to live 
within the confines of a caste system. 
Based on the psychoanalytic interview 
method, many of the findings of this 
psychodynamic study are applicable to 
any group existing in social isolation. 
The authors describe the social and psy- 
chological effects of adaptation . . . their 
interaction and mutual influence. This is 
an important revelation of the reactions 
of an oppressed people and the psychology 
of the oppressor. It establishes new 
guideposts for social engineering. 


ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION 
OF MAN 


Cold Spring Harbor Symposia on Quantitative Biology 
Volume XV (1950), 425 + xii quarto pages, 53 figures, and 3 plates 


Authoritative reviews of many aspects of the evolution problem, 
presented by geneticists, anthropologists, and paleontologists in 37 papers 
and edited discussions. Subjects considered are: population as a unit of 
study, origin of the human stock, classification of fossil men, genetic 
analysis of racial traits, race concept and human races, constitution, 
and perspectives of future research. Table of contents sent on request. 


Previous volumes still available: [IX (1941) Genes and Chromo- 
somes: XI (1946) Heredity and Variation in Microorganisms; XII 
(1947) Nucleic Acids and Nucleoproteins; XIII (1948) Biological 
Applications of Tracer Elements; XIV (1949) Amino Acids and Pro- 


teins. 


Price per volume: $7.00 (postage extra: domestic 25 cents, foreign 50 


cents). 


Address: Biological Laboratory 
Cold Spring Harbor, New York 


‘|The Mark 


“The publication of Stern’s magistral book 
signifies the coming of age of human genetics.” 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN GENETICS 
by CURT STERN 


University of California, Berkeley 


Theodosius Dobzhansky made the above statement in the Amer?- 
can Journal of Physical Anthropology. In the same review, he 
mentions that anthropologists will be especially interested in 
the material on heredity and environment, selection and eugenics, 
genetic aspects of race and race mixture, and the origins of human 
diversity. 


628 pp., 198 illus., $5.50, illustrated by Aloha M. Hannah 


W. H. FREEMAN 
549 Market Street 


AND COMPANY 


San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Announcing— 


INDEX to the 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Official Journal of the AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The NEW VOLUME classifies articles and book reviews for the 
entire fifteen volumes of the American Sociological Review according 


to: 
AUTHOR 
SUBJECT MATTER. 


It is indispensable as a research tool for keeping abreast of recent 


trends in sociology. 
Price $2.00 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
New York University, Washington Square, New York 3, New York 


= 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


FORGOTTEN RELIGIONS 
A Symposium Edited by Vergilius Ferm 


The results of the most recent investigations in ancient cultures and social 
anthropology. Religions include: Sumeria; ancient Egypt, Syria and Babylonia; 
the Hittites; ancient Canaan; prehistoric Greece and the later Greek mysteries; 

Alexandrian empire; ancient Persia (Mithraism, Manichaeism, Mazdakism) ; 

old Norsemen; ibet; Australian aborigines; South American Indians; Shaman- 
ism; the Eskimos; the Navajo Indians; the American Hopi Indians; primitive 
culture. Latest literature is listed. $7.50 


A NEW THEORY OF HUMAN EVOLUTION 
by Sir Arthur Keith 
There are three main themes on which the distinguished author endeavors to 
throw light. The first theme relates to the manner in which the final stages 
of man’s evolution or ascent was accomplished. The second occupies itself with 
the origin of nations, of races and the varieties and sub-species o' 
And finally, the third deals with the origin of man’s morality and of war. $4.75 
Special student bulk rate on 10 or more 
Expedite shipment by prepayment 

PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 

15 East 40th Street, Desk 473 New York 16, N.Y. 


SOCIOMETRY, EXPERIMENTAL METHOD AND THE 
SCIENCE OF SOCIETY 


By J. L. Moreno, Sociometric Institute; with a preface by Gardner Murphy, 
College of the City of New York. 


This is, since Moreno’s book Who Shall Survive, A New Approach to the Prob- 
lem of Human Interrelations, the first volume covering the development of 
sociometry in its historical stages from 1923 to 1951. The volume is particularly 
timely because of the new light it throws upon the political world situation. 


Professor Gardner Murphy says in the preface, “There is not, for me, the 
slightest question that sociometry—the term now being used in the widest possible 
sense to include all of Dr. Moreno’s work—is one of the greatest vitalizing forces 
in contemporary social science.” 250 pages, $6.00 


BEACON HOUSE, INC., P. 0. BOX 311, BEACON, N.Y. 


The Henry Cushier Raven Memorial Volume 


The Anatomy of 
the Gorilla 


The Studies of Henry Cushier Raven and Contributions by William B. Atkin- 
son, Herbert Elftman, John Eric Hill, William L. Straus, Jr., Adolph H. 
Schultz, and S. L. Washburn. 


Arranged and Edited by WILLIAM KING GREGORY 


Raven’s superbly illustrated, detailed anatomical description of the great an- 
thropoid ape and a series of important contributions to the same and allied 
fields by his friends and colleagues. The significant relation of gorilla to hu- 
man and the comprehensive and authoritative nature of this volume make it 
an important book for anatomy departments in medical schools. The plates 
show clearly many essential features that are obscure or difficult to expose in 
man. “, . . not merely a splendid volume to a fine scientist but a work which 
is of the highest value to any student of the history of the human body.”— 
American Scientist. “A beautiful and scientifically solid book.”—American 
Journal of Surgery. 116 plates, 40 figures, 259 pages, 914” x 1244”. 


$15.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS ° 2960 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK 27 
Publishers of the revised and enlarged Columbia Encyclopedia 


INTERNATIONAL 


UNIVERSITIES PRESS 


takes pleasure in announcing the 


publication of TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND ANTHROPLOGY 
CULTURE, PERSONALITY AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 
By ROHEIM 
$10.00 
REALITY AND DREAM 
PSYCHOTHERAPY OF A PLAINS INDIAN 
By GEORGE DEVEREUX 


Prefaces by Karl A. Menninger and Robert H. Lowie. With Psychological Tests 
Edited by Robert R. Holt 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES PRESS, 
227 West 13 Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


Please mail the books checked 
Remittance enclosed [J 


$7.50 
Send C.0.D. 
Please print carefully 
Please send your free catalogues [1] AA 


